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ON THAT BIG GAME TRIP... 


Be sure to see and try the 


new and improved Remington 


“SOFT POINT” BULLETS 


NO EXTRA COST! You know, as does every 
big game hunter, that conventional big game 
bullets frequently disintegrate on impact, the 
lead core separating from the jacket. That 
cannot happen with the new Remington soft 
point Core-Lokt bullet. The bz/let stays all in 
one piece, delivering a smashing impact, deep 
penetration, and controlled mushrooming 
with maximum expansion. When hit, even 
the biggest game goes down and stays down! 
Get a box and try them in your gun. Test their 
expansion... check their superlative accuracy! 
Remember, they’ve got the justly famous 
Kleanbore priming, too. They cost no more 
than ordinary bullets. For more information, 
write Dept. 10-D, Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 








“Core-Lokt’ One of Greatest Advances Ever 
Made in Center Fire Sporting Ammunition! 





SOFT POINT MUSHROOM 


€Special notching of jacket 
soft point bullet pro 
rectional spreading | 
uniform expansion 
Special tip on mushroor 


let givesincreased pe 


€Thin metalat jac 
immediate mushroor 
let core locked le 
jacket 
Jacket constricts lead core to> 
prevent disintegration 





| €Uniform expansion to over 
The Model 81 “Woodsmaster”’ twice original caliber 
Jacket curls back 
Most popular high power autoloading rifle made. No power not «hye ag 
loss—barrel and action locked together till after bullet leaves 
mvuazie, In .300 Sev., .30, .32 and .35 Rem. calibers. $70.58 


The Model 141 “Gamemaster” 


Fastest action of any manually operated rifle. Action works with 
left hand... not trigger hand. Solid breech. No moving parts com- 
ing back toward face. in .30, .32 and .35 Rem. calibers. $54.44 


Woodsmaster 


The Model 30S Bolt Action a ee 


Easy to handle in any shooting position, easy to load, easy to 
carry, easy to sight, with deadly effect on any big game. Unsur- 
passed accuracy. In .30/06 or .257 Rem.-Roberts cal. $73.61 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


FATE has engi- 
neered some 
unexpected shifts 
in the life of W. 
R. Marsden, but 
one of his habits 
it can’t change. 
He’s been hunting 
for 22 of his 37 
years and still 
hasn’t had his fill 
ofit, by anymeans. 

After the boy- 
hood Marsden de- 
scribes in “City Boy Shoots Ducks,” he 
decided to become a second Edison, and 
started for college to make it possible. 
But on the way fate stepped in—Mars- 
den calls it merely a slight error in his 
sense of direction—his course took him 
along the waterfront, and in no time at 
all he found himself aboard a tramp 
freighter, heading south. First stop was 
Havana, and Marsden managed to 
spend his shore leave hunting wild pigs 
and birds. On to Mexico, to shoot sharks, 
hunt javelinas with a band of Yaqui 
Indians, and acquire a working vocabu- 
lary of Spanish cuss words. Then he 
crossed the border to become a harvest 
hand in Texas, Oklahoma, and points 
north and west. In Wyoming he had one 
valuable hunting lesson, when he tried 
a running shot at a coyote from the 
back of a gun-shy horse. The horse 
came out of the experience unhurt, and 
so did the coyote, but Marsden didn’t. 

Returning to New York, with the sole 
intention of raising enough of a grub- 
stake to resume traveling, Marsden sur- 
prised himself by becoming a surety- 
bond underwriter. For some 13 years, 
he complained about how little time he 
had for hunting. Then along came the 
depression, and he had his wish. Jobless 
(and wifeless), he was free to hunt and 
fish and roam all he wanted, with type- 
writer and camera keeping the wolf 
from the door. He tells us: 

“I’ve a little place in the woods up in 
Dutchess County, N.Y., where there’s 
zood hunting, fair fishing, and swell 
crow shooting. I’m keen about camp 
cookery, and quite proud of my wood- 
chuck surprise and my frogs’ legs au 
glutton, my roast squirrels stuffed with 
small native chestnuts, and barbecued 
rabbits. Would you like to have my 
recipe for pickled pickerel?” 





OU MIGHT think a Methodist minis- 

ter would not make an ideal compan- 
ion on a big-game hunting expedition. 
You’d be wrong—at least so far as F. D. 
Duncan is concerned. 

Born in New England, Duncan began 
to fish earlier than he can remember, 
and began hunting as soon as he could 
iold a gun. Then circumstances took 
iim to China as a missionary. Duncan 
nad charge of schools, did considerable 
eaching, learned the Chinese language, 
nd erected 15 or 20 buildings. This was 
he section of China described in “The 
00d Earth,” and Duncan knew the 
1uthor, Pearl Buck, well in her days in 
the Orient. 

China teems with game, and offers a 
iradise for the hunter. The author of 
Bustards or Bust” began shooting for 


an 
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sport, but his success soon attracted the 
attention of American museum directors. 
Specimens collected by Duncan are 
prized additions to the collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Museum 
of the University of Michigan. Journeys 
in search of this little-known game took 
the missionary hunter from the Yellow 
Mountains to the Great Wall, and from 
the Yellow Sea to Kiukian and Nan- 
chang, and in toward the borders of Mon- 
golia. Duncan’s OvutTpoor LiFe articles, 
past and present, are based on incidents 
that occurred on these expeditions. 

Now settled in the busy, but tranquil, 
life of a city pastor, Duncan still finds 
time for trout and salmon fishing in 
Maine each year, and has made a study of 
sights and trajectories in woodchuck and 
crow shooting, which he considers neg- 
lected sports. 


RITES May Mann: “I’m a girl who’d 

rather troll for Mackinaw in Jcck- 
son Lake, Wyoming, fly-cast for trout in 
the high Sierras of California, track deer 
and moose in the mountainous regions of 
southern Utah, or shoot geese, ducks, and 
pheasants in northern Utah—than wear 
a glamorous evening gown and dine and 
dance in Hollywood’s best places with 
my friends.” And that’s a startling con- 


fession for a girl to make, when that girl 
boasts such friends as Clark Gable, Errol 
Flynn, Robert Taylor, and Tyrone Power. 

You see, the author of “Wally Took Me 
Fishing” is a movie writer, with a syndi- 
cated newspaper column about the stars, 
but she doesn’t let the bright lights get 
her. In fact, she had to go to Hollywood 
to learn to appreciate the outdoors. Miss 
Mann was raised in Utah. After complet- 
ing a journalism 
course at the Uni- 
versity of South- 
ern California 5 
years ago, she 
moved in on the 
movie town and 
began her writing. 
Then, 3 years ago, 
Clark Gable told 
her he was amazed 
that she came 
from his favorite 
fishing state and 
yet didn’t know a 
thing about the 
sport. His word pictures of his own big 
fishing moments set Miss Mann’s imag- 
ination going, and when she met Wallace 
Beery her fate was sealed. She’s been 
hunting and fishing at every opportunity 
ever since. And since she has a home in 
northern Utah, next to the Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge, chancesaremany. 

As we go to press, Miss Mann is bat- 
tling a case of poison oak she collected on 
a recent trip into the Sierras. But, noth- 
ing daunted, she has a bigger and better 
fishing jauntin mind. She’s heard fantas- 
tic stories of 60-pound Mackinaw in the 
bottom of Jackson Lake—no one’s ever 
caught one, but carcasses have washed 
ashore—and she’s going to get one, by 
hook or by crook, before Wally does. 








' IEVER did live in a city, and never 
lived in a village any longer than 
it took me to get out.” That’s a typical 
statement from Maj. Charles Askins, 
our Arms and Ammunition editor; for 
few men have had so long a career in 
the outdoor field. And few, of course, 
have gained such a reputation as an 
authority on scatterguns and rifles. If 
it weren’t that the major would object 
with all his youthful vigor, we'd call 
him “the grand old man of shooting.” 
Born in 1872, Askins grew up on an 
Illinois farm. He began operating a 
small muzzle-loading shotgun at the age 
of seven, and so eager was he to put in 
a full shooting day that he’d get up of 
mornings before the rest of the family 
was awake and pop off a few squirrels. 
Askins left the farm at the age of 18, 
to take a job with a Minnesota field- 
trial trainer, teaching Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers and Irish water spaniels to 
retrieve ducks. “I found the Irishmen 
trained themselves,” he writes, “but the 
Chesapeake Bays were different. I had 
to wade out with them and place the 
ducks in their mouths and make ’em 
bring them ashore.” Wet work; but 
Askins learned to shoot ducks, and his 
employer sold them to pay his wages, 
so everybody was happy. 

After that, Askins began reading all 
the outdoor magazines he could lay 
hands on, and soon was writing for 
them. Then came his books, which firm- 
ly established his reputation: “The 
American Shotgun” in 1910, “Rifles and 
Rifle Shooting,” “Wing Shooting” (1923), 
and in more recent times, “Modern Shot- 
guns and Loads” and “Game Bird Shoot- 
ing.” The first book established him in 
the minds of sportsmen as a shotgun 
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specialist, he explains, but actually he’s 
done as much if not more work with the 
rifle. In his youth he practiced faithful- 
ly in the hope of rivaling Capt. Hardy 
and Ad Topperwein as fancy exhibition 
shooters, firing 50 shots a day at objects 
thrown in the air or clay pigeons shot 
from a trap. Later, hunting in the In- 
dian Territory, he killed more deer than 
he likes to remember. For nearly half a 
century he’s had a special interest in 
big-game rifles as they’ve developed. 
Askins’s military title involves a story, 
and we'll let him tell it: “Tried to get 
in an Officers’ Training Camp in 1917, 
but was told my feet were too flat. This, 
after a lifetime of tramping after game! 
But in the spring of 1918 I was offered 
a commission in the Rifle Demonstra- 
tors’ Corps of the Ordnance Department. 
They asked me what was the lowest 
commission I’d accept, and I, fearing 
I'd never get in at all, said First Lieu- 
tenant. When I arrived in Washington 
they laughed at me, saying they were 
prepared to make me a major had I 
asked. I was promoted to a captaincy 
and after the war to a majority. I still 
hold a major’s commission, inactive.” 
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REF. STACK 5 


“Take it easy, son. . . remember 
you're shooting “High Velocity’!” 


1. “Rabbits are easier to shoot when you use 
these High Velocity shells. They’ve got so 
much power, the charge travels 40 yards in 
less than ¥ of a second! Speed like that 
gives you a chance to aim carefully and hit 
clean. You stop game quickly and it stays 
stopped. To make sure of that, back in the 
Peters laboratories they even... 


















2. “TELEVISE EXTRA POWER. You know the way you 
see an image on the viewing-glass of a television set? 
Well, these Peters experts have an instrument using a 
television tube. They can tell what goes on inside a 
shotgun barrel. It’s tests like these, boy, that guarantee 
you extra speed, extra range, extra knock-down power 
in High Velocity shells—anda... 


3. “GAME-PROOF PATTERN. These testsshowthat at 
40 yards, High Velocity surrounds game with a 30- 
inch pattern of lead so tight that no game bird or 
animal can possibly get through. All you have to dois 
put that charge where the game is, and it’s ‘in the 
bag’! And with Rustless priming, you needn’t even 
clean your gun. So, son—always be a sportsman— 
and always buy High Velocity!”’ 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 








4. REMINGTON MODEL 31 PUMP GUN. Right for PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
man or boy. Made in 12, 16 or 20 gauge—a hard and GU POND MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, ‘‘FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 
fast-shooting gun with important safety features. Sup- High Velocity and Rustless are Peters Cartridge Division trade marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
plied with three-shot magazineplug.Seeitatyourdealer’s. Visit the DuPont Wonder World of Chemistry Exhibits at the New York World's Fair and on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City 
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DEER 
GUARANTE 


ED 


At Least One Deer Guar- 





Vani 


North 


Island, Michigan 


anteed to Every Hunter 
On 


tou 


1,000 Whitetails on private island preserve, six 
miles from the mainland. 15,000 acres opened for 


deer hunting. 


Season 


is from November 


January 1 (permitted under Michigan Breeder's 
license). Deer shot here and properly tagged may 
be shipped anywhere in the United States. 


ISLAND ZONED AS SAFETY MEASURI 


COMFORTABI 


REASONABLE 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
PRICES 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOH 


MANITOU ISLAND ASSOCIATION 


For complete 


967 Terrace Street 


Muskegon, 


information address Paul Montgomery 


Vichigan 











DEER, BEAR & BIRDS 


Game Plentiful—Shots Guaranteed 
Open Season Sept. 15th to Nov. 30th 


American sportsmen especially weleome—no passport 


necessary. 


Approximately 400 sq. mi 


virgin cou 


ntry 


under jease on Little Tobique River and tributaries 


Canoe trips, expert guides 


foods. Easy to reach 


Best of cabins, beds 


and 


Satisfied sportsmen my best ad. 
References and folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox, Nictauv, New Brunswick, Can. 








‘me’ GRAND my 
tic: NEW BRUNSWICK FISHING . 


Also Good Bear, Deer, Partridge Hunting 


Good beds, food, and 


x 


uides Honora 


e treatt 


Satisfied guests are my est re ! eT i] n 
tember fishing some f the finest f the vear. ( 
this season, and you'll come agai: 


HARLES L. BARKER 


c 
RILEY BROOK, N. B. 


CANADA 








Sportsman and Family Fishing Resort 


EEED EO FD 


Hundreds wi 
Lar 
Bes ea 
rating st 


Mix Fi 
For World's Fair 


Stop & Fee 
or Shenandoah 


1 Of our Inlet 
Valley, route v 


home 


rn . better « ked fo 1 
gest Channel Bass Sept. until about Oct. 20th. 
0 n Fishing Ye y Sept Oct & Nov 


ja 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, Va. 
A. H. G. MEARS (OWNERSHIP & MANAGEMENT) 











THERE IS ONLY ONE 
BEST OF ANYTHING ... 


And America’s Finest 


Mallard Duck Shooting 


is in the rice country of Arkansas 


As always, our guests will enjoy this exciting 
sport. And you can also get good CANADIAN 
GOOSE and QUAIL shooting. Rate, as usual 
$100 per week each. For full information, write 


to J. A. Wilkin, DeWitt, Ark., after October 15th, 
Until October 15th, address 


J. A. WILKIN 


WATSON, 


ARKANSAS 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA PARSONS 


ORRESPONDENT , seeing mention 
in this column recently of angler 
presumed to be oldest licensed fish- 

erman in country, asks us to name 
youngest. Here it is. F. C. Hall, La 
Feria, Tex., bought a fishing license this 
year for his infant son Forrest, one hour 
after baby was born. Cottager at 
Houghton Lake, Mich., found this last 
summer that his chimney wouldn’t draw. 
Golden-eye duck was nesting in chim- 
ney, and sitting on a dozen eggs. Ducks 
have nested in chimneys in that area be- 
fore... Ten years ago federal govern- 
ment bought 34 musk oxen in Greenland 
and took them to Alaska. Placed on 
Nunivak Island, they now number 50. 
Mother quail with 21 eggs recently 
caused change in road-building plan be- 
tween Brackettville and Rocksprings, 
Tex. Construction gang spared nest and 
all traffic was detoured until chicks were 
hatched and little mother led them away 
from nest. .. Decrease of about 40 per- 
cent in number of woodcock throughout 
best regions of the Atlantic States is re- 
ported by U. 8S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
investigators. Unusually cold weather in 
the South last winter doubtless respon- 
sible. Majority of woodcock in whole 
country winters in Louisiana swamps. . . 
Commissioners of Lincoln County, Mont., 
must be keen fishermen. They declared 
a county-wide holiday on May 21 last, 
the opening day of the fishing season. 
Survey of West Virginia hunters shows 
that squirrels are most popular game, 
rabbits rate second, and quail third. 
Grouse, coon, deer, turkey, and bear fol- 
low in that order. Average Michigan 
trout fisherman, records show, fishes 
only 3% hours a fishing day, and catches 
3.2 fish. These fish, if browns or rain- 
bows, average a little over 10 in. each. . . 






GOODBYE OLD 


Pa PAL UNTIL 
NEXT 
bw, SPRING! 








Nelson River, Manitoba, has few equals 


for abundance and size of its brook 
trout. ..Minnesota is experimenting with 
hubrid muskies obtained by crossing 
great Northern pike with tiger muskies. 
Not generally known, but good 


muskies have been caught in Mississippi 


some 


River near St. Cloud, Minn. 
Oklahoma’s one antelope herd num- 
bers about 20, and has remained sta- 


tionary in numbers during last decade. 
Study by state rangers shows lack of in- 
crease solely due to coyotes who prey on 
young antelopes. Efforts are being made 
to rid antelopes’ range of these preda- 
tors... None of Nevada’s streams leave 





ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 


Adirondack Peaks. Located 40,000- 
acre private tract. One of the best hunt- 
ing grounds in the Adirondacks f deer 


and bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. For rates and 
reservations write: 
ELK LAKE CAMPS 
C. D. Davis, Prop. 
Blue Ridge P.O. mM. ¥. 


Essex County, 








IDEAL HUNTING 


and Stat 
LAR ar 


forest, 


Large acreage of posted land 
located in the heart of the BE 
country. All kinds of upland gar 
rabbit hounds available at all t 
ble accommodations, excellent 
information or reservations 


PICKWICK LODGE 


Round Top (Tel, Cairo 15F4) New York 














A Few Memberships Now 
Open In Exclusive Ranch Clu 


Pheasant, Quail & Duck ing 
dog Pheasant shooting from Se; ] Feb. 1 
Skeet & Trap shooting. Fishing. Good es and f 
ranch facilities on 4,000 acre range, Write for detail 


DEEP HOLLOW RANCH CLUB 
Harold Govier, Mgr. Montauk, Long Island, N.Y. 
Phone - Montauk Pt. 2421. 
Cut me out, paste me on a postcard andr O 
Life, Desk 100, 353 Fourth Ave., Ne Y y. Y 
bring u complete supplies and r 
make easily several dollars a week in 


hunting wi hoot 


spare time 





ARIZONA 


Hunt in Sunshine this Winter 


Comfortable home ranch Reliable pack of 
hounds. Lion & bobcat throughout t ar; bear, 
el deer, turkey, quail & ducks in seasor 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules ered trucks, 
good camps. Real dutch oven 


Spring Creek Ranch, Box 40!, Cottonwood, Arizona 
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ELK! DEER! BEAR! 
Hunt Them in Montana's Game Paradise! 

They're plentiful and big here € Yellowst¢ 

Park in the heart of famous Gallatin N al For- 

est. Altitude 7,000 ft. You'll have t witl 
comfortable cabins, good t | f ned sad 

dle horses. Rate $50 per week 
per day. Season opens October 


for detail 
JOHNNIE BRYAN 


7-11 Ranch Eldridge, Montana 








ELK—GRIZZLY—GOAT 


South Fork of Flathead 


<—_—- 
DOUBLE-ARROW RANCH 


P.O. Greenough, Mont. Teleg. Missoula, Mont. 
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7) 
S Hunt largest bear in the world! Now 
receiving 1941 Spring bookings, 
Swell as Mixed Bee Hunts for 
yc? Fall. individually planned parties; no 
extras. 15th successful year. 


6/4] 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


CABLE ADORESS. AGTA*BOR’ 
ANCHORAGE. 
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the state, writes a Nevada correspond- 
ent. The Truckee River flows into Pyra- 
mid Lake, while the other streams sink 
into the ground. .. From Triple Divide 
Peak, in Glacier National Park, water 
flows east, west, and north, finding its 
| way into the Atlantic, Pacific, and Arctic 
| Oceans... Wild house cat, recently killed 
| in Pennsylvania, weighed 26 lb. and had 

full-grown rabbit in its mouth. When 

will cats be licensed, as are dogs? ... 

Wolverine Cottontail Club of Grand Rap- 

ids, Mich., has as major feature of its 
| program the protection of woodchucks. 
Club members feel that rabbit hunting 





will thereby be improved, since ’chucks | 


provide refuges which bunnies need. 

Anglers contemnlating change of resi- 
dence should consider Bass, Ark., Trout, 
W. Va., Pike, N. H., Saimon, Idaho, Pick- 
erel, Wis., or Bullhead, S. D. 





| How You Can Hunt in Canada 


MERICAN sportsmen, wishing to 
hunt in Canada this season, are 
again reminded of the reasonable regu- 
lations of the Canadian government as 
| to procedure to be followed. Apply in 
advance of your trip to H. D. Scully, 
Commissioner of Customs, Ottawa, Cana- 
da, or the Commissioner of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Cana- 
da, giving the following information: 
Name, address, occupation, purpose of 
trip, proposed duration of trip, ultimate 
destination in Canada, description of 
firearms (including make and serial 
number of each), and name of Canadian- 
border port-of-arrival at which you will 


enter Canada. This must be accompanied | 


by suitable references. When your ap- 
plication has been passed upon, a per- 
mit will be forwarded to the Collector of 


Customs at the border port-of-arrival | 


you have designated, where it will be 
delivered to you on your arrival. To 
avoid delay, make your application well 
in advance. Hunting license for the 
province you will hunt in is, of course, 
also necessary. 


Texas Bass Rivers 


OME good Texas bass rivers are the 

San Saba, in San Saba, McCulloch, 
Menard, and Schleicher counties; the 
Llano in central Texas; the Devils in 
Sutton and Valverde counties; and the 
Frio in La Salle, McMullen, and Live 
Oak counties.—J. T. Herd. 


Western Ohio Fishing 


HERE are many places in western 

Ohio where it is possible to enjoy good 
fishing. Lake St. Mary’s in Mercer and 
Auglaize counties has plenty of large and 
small-mouth bass, as well as panfish. 
Indian Lake in Logan County is also 
good for bass and bluegills. In the same 
general area is the Auglaize River with 
fine fishing for bass and “goggle-eyes,” as 
they are locally called. 

There are also a number of creeks 
abounding in bass and rock bass. A 


small spinner attached to a wet fly gives | 


good results. These small creeks are best 
fished with a fly-rod. Lake St. Mary’s 

| fishing is better done with a bait-casting 
rod.— Robert King. 


OL’ JULEE ROBBINS 


THE SHERIFF BACK HOME WRITES, P¥ ee THIS CITYS RIGHT OH, YES, THEY 
"HERE'S TO OUR NEXT PIPELOAD OF_A, a J ON THE ROUTE TAKEN) WERE THE FIRST 
PRINCE ALBERT, AND MY BY THE FAMOUS TO LEAD AN Ex- 
BEST REGARDS U.S. ARMY PIONEERS, }/ PEDITION TO THE 
TO CHUBBINS- LEWIS AND CLARK, 






































"| DAYS OF 1881 
CELEBRATION 
PIERRE, S.D. 














YOU BET. EVEN JUST IMAGINE HOW 
LEWIS AND CLARK'S \GRATEFUL EVERY- 
TOBACCO MUST HAVE) ONE WOULD HAVE 
BEEN A GREAT BEEN FOR OUR 
IMPROVEMENT YMOODERN COOL-BURNING 
OVER THAT HOT-& PRINCE ALBERT 4 
BURNING Wi) \ 
INDIAN 
{ VARIETY 







TROUBLE WITH THE 
INDIANS BY GIVING 
THEM | Ce 


WERE PRETTY 
THANKFUL FOR 

A CHANGE FROM 

Wa THEIR OWN HARSH 




















































(TS DELIGHTFUL 
HOW COOL AND MILD 


YES, PA. PUTS 


IN RECENT LABORATORY REAL COMFORT 


a bs PRINCE ALBERT SMOKES.) IN PIPE- 
jamie acneer. Bd <a \ THERE'S NO EXCESS SMOKING. 
HEAT TO BLUR THE THERE'S NO OTHER 


FINE TASTE AND 
AROMA OF CHOICE 
«= TOBACCO 


DEGCKEES 
COOLER |S 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 


HIT THE HAPPY. 


PRINCE ALBERTS COOL 
BURNING, CRIMP CUT, 

AND NO-BITE PROCESS 
GIVE THE RIGHT OF WAY 
TO PIPE DELIGHT! 


TOBACCO 



















































TAKE THE 
CLEAR LANE 

O BETTER PACKING, 
EASIER DRAWING, 
BETTER CAKING 
— TRY PA. 









low a 












7 
pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco in 
every handy tin of 
Prince Albert 

















PRINCE ALBERT 
IS THE EXPRESS ROUTE 
TO FAST-ROLLED 
'MAKIN'S' SMOKES, TOO {Sy gm 
— EASIER, SMOOTHER, 










Copyright, 1940, R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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CRIMP CUT 
NATIONAL LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
JOY SMOKE Paley \-1-aa0 dase] 1 vale) 
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You 
Can 


waterfowl 


firearms, 


For cumplete information 
bear hunting; 
shooting; 
ing the 1940 season, 


on deer and 
partridge, woodcock and 
regulations govern- 
and fhe admission of 


WRITE 


NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 


Hunt 
in NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


4 U NT " DEER-BEAR-DUCK || 
@ UPPER WATERS MOOSE RIVER REGION 


Outside camps on river and other camps in best 


location at Attean Mountain. Open woods, good 
trails, mountains on every side. Kate $2.50 per 
day. Write for information and map. 


_ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS _Jackman, Maine 


BUREAU 


i uatiaulaciie 





OF 
New 


INFORMATION 


Brunswick - - Canada 











"NORTHERN QUEBEC ““ss::2e" 


CLUB PANACHE ONATCHIWAY CLUB 
200 sq. miles 250 sq. miles 


Gpechted Trout, Moose, Deer Record Spe eek: e ed. Trout up to 
Be Partridge, Ducks, 10 Ibs., Sal I Pike 
Gee Comfortable cabins. (New area, n ‘ver fished in 
Gemspetent guides, Stems. ) 

Peribonka and Manouan Rivers for ouananiche. 
References, descriptive folder on request. Write 
or wire 


easJ- Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canadces 





HUNTING & FISHING 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Duck, Trout 
Five locations. Cabins, meals, boats, motors and 
guides Reasonable rates. Folder on request. 


CLARKE & CROMBIE 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 











PARTRIDGES | 


Good Hunting on the Allagash! 


Deer—Bear—Partridge—Ducks 


This unfrequented wilderness in Northern Maine 
is full of game—and I can give you a fine hunt- 
and best of 


ing trip. Good camps, guides, canoes 
eats. This is an unspoiled country and not an Old 
Ladies’ Home. Write for exciting details. 


FRED McGOWAN ASHLAND, MAINE 


STONE’S CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
MUSKIES, MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 


Duck season opens Sept. 15th For a real 
trip, combine Muskie Fishing & Mallard Shoot- 
ing. Folder on request. 


DES. STONE P.O. Box 90 KENORA, ONT. 








SALMON FISHING 
Late September! 


DEER—BEAR—BIRDS 






Beech Nuts this fall. We have what we ad- 
vertise. Write for folder and details, 
CYPHER’S CAMPS 
Millinocket, Maine 





WONDERFUL HUNTING 


FOR DEER—BEAR—PARTRIDGE 

In the Squa Pan Lake region in Northern Maine. 
We guarantee shots at deer. Good chance at bear. 
Partridge plentiful. For a real good hunting trip 
this fall come to our new log cabins in the north- 
woods, Notransportation “harge from Ashland tothe 
camps, Best of food and extra good beds. Dependable 
veteran guides. Write for further information, 


George Winslow Ashland, Maine 


[LAKE TROUT—MUSKIES 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR 


Lake Trout on the surface. Muskie fishing best in 
September and October. Deer in countle numbers 
Fish and Hunt at the same time, Write for infor- 


mation and rates. 
Hunters may bring their guns into Canada 
Nest Falls, 
ARROWHEAD CAMPS ,Nctor Falls. 
Lake of the Woods 
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AINE 


IS WHERE THE 
GAME IS! 











@® Here’s great news for every 


man with a gun — this . going 
to bea real hunting season! There 
are more deer in Maine than 


And 


these Maine white-tails are big- 


there have been for years. 


ger than in any other part of the 
country! There are so many 
bears that we've had to put a 
bounty on them in many places! 
Rabbit, 
there are plenty of them over 
Ducks and 
geese are gathering over the bays 
and inlets. 

From October Ist to November 
30th — Maine’s the place to be! 
You don’t need any passport to 


partridge, woadcock — 


the countryside. 


come to these 15,000,000 acres of 
hunting ground, because Maine’s 
And it’s 
are lots 


right here in the States. 
easy to get here! There 
of good places to stay, and we'll 
take care of your license and ac- 
commodations get 
here, if you wish. Get the coupon 


before you 


up to us, soon, 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT “COMMISSION 

Tourist Service 

286 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new, tilustrated 

Official Maine Hunting @nd Fishing 

Guide for 1940, 


Name 
Address __ R 


« 
City —_< =. State 








FREE 
BOOKLET 





MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 
Que. Descriptive folder. 


BATES CAMPS 


Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can. 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No., 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 


Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 








DO YOU WANT SOME REAL 


MUSKIE. fishing SHARP TAIT rR OUSE- 

PARTRIDGE and DUCK §shooti: 

late September and Pa r? MODI R N ~ lg ge 
in virgin pine and hemlock. Private log 
cabins. Write for folder. 


FRED SCHEER 


BOX No. 11 HAYWARD, WISCONSIN 














The Sportsman’s Paradise __ 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N H. 


Without questior e best 
equipped all-ar ind s x, hunt 
ing and va on orthern 
New Hampshire I 1 Guides 
Main } , ’ 

iiso outlying ) nd. 


A. H. CURRIER. Pro pricter 





Advertisements for Hunting 
and Fishing Properties 


For Sale or Lease 


appearing in OUTDOOR LIFE be seen 
by sportsmen . the people such 
propert 

If you have a hunting lodge, fishing camp 
shooting preserve, or resort \ wish to dis- 
pose of, advertise it in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rates on application 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gaspe Moose 





HE whole of the center of the Gaspé bd 
Peninsula is a game refuge. I am told 
that there are not half a dozen men liv- 


ing who have ever been into the center 
of that peninsula, and that it is just as 
wild, and has just as much game today, 
as when Jacques Cartier discovered it in 
the sixteenth century. 

Causapscal, about half way between 
Matapedia and Saint Flavie, is a start- 
ing point for a trip to good moose coun- 
try. Guides are available locally. You go 
in about 25 miles toward the east, with 
horses and wagons, on a rocky road. If 
you go as soon as the season opens, there 
should be no trouble in getting a moose. 

Cap Chat is another good starting 
point. Guides can be arranged for | 
through the general store there. You go | 
up the river from Cap Chat about 40 | 
miles, and are almost sure of getting a 
moose. But I doubt if you will get car- 
ibou there or anywhere else on the pen- 
insula. 

Gaspé village is still another good | 
point. You can get guides there through 
a local hotel. You are taken up one of | 
the three rivers in that vicinity into good 
moose country. 

The Cascapedia country is at the head- 
waters of the Matapedia River. There 
are plenty of fine trout there, and an 
abundance of spruce _ partridges.— 
Everett L. Walling. 
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Northern Waters 


HERE are a number of excellent bass 

lakes in the country around Ely, St. 
Louis County, Minn. At that point, also, 
you are within reach of trout streams 
along the north shore of Lake Superior. 
Some of these streams are open enough 
to be fished with a fly, while others are 
so brushy as to compel bait fishing. 
These streams are clear and cold, and 
have a lot of fast water. 

Park Rapids, in Hubbard County, 
Minn., is another good center for fishing, 
with good bass lakes. Detroit Lakes in 
3ecker County is also good. 

Going north, into Canada, there is fine 
small-mouth bass fishing near Nestor 
Falls. Sabaskong Bay and Whitefish Bay 
are also good. Knife Lake, lying about 
15 miles east of Nestor Falls, is a won- 
derful lake and not much fished.—N. W. 
Brown. 


Good Michigan Fishing 


ANISTIQUE Lake, and the river of 
the same name in Mackinac and 
Luce counties, Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, lie about 65 miles northwest of | 
Saint Ignace, and have excellent fishing. 
Lewiston, in Montmorency County, is | 
about 45 miles northwest of Grayling, | 
and has several good bass and pike lakes | 
near by. Indian River, on Burt Lake, in 
Cheboygan County, has very good lake 
ind stream fishing in the vicinity. For 
rainbow and brown trout Cedar River 
and its feeders, 9 miles east of Harrison, 
n Missaukee County, can be recom- | 
mended. 
All of these places are of the quiet kind 









to getting back to nature.—R. J. Knepper. | 
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as compared to the hurdy-gurdy type, | 
and at meee you can come pretty close | ORDER Your COPY TODAY A 7 


Every Sportsman Should Have = 





LOOK 


at the 












of this 


BOOK 


fOU WILL FEEL 
THIS WAY TOO.. 


CONTENTS when you get your 
— Sportsman’s Record Book. 
Firearms Owned 







The following statements—taken from actual 


Hi-Power Rifles letters—speak for themselves. 
a “Just received my Sportsman’s Record Book. 
Pistols W in’t take a ion dollars tor it, if 
Big Game Record 1. in’t get ther one.” 

Small Game Record weLY lon n’s Record Book 
Hunting Trips c t reatest book ever. 


. for two more for my 
Hunting Camp Register . 


Dogs—Breed—Pedigree 





"Es 1 find $ please send Sportsman’s 
Field Records | wed Heard 4 ted below. Congra- 
Fishing Tackle tulations . on » the Sportsman a real 
Largest Fish Caught ies : ; 
Fishing Record =§- gana And we have many more such statements 
Fishing Trips on file. We know that you will feel thisway # 
Comping Expeditions too, when you once see the Sportsman's |, ? > 
Scrap Book (10 Pages) Rg 
Record Book. 7 4? ‘ 
Photos (16 Pages) ai @” + \4 
Fishing Diary 2 we a \ A 
, This handsome plastic bound A?) @ oe oO 
Hunting Disry book, 8'4 x II inches, comes “Qe os Ze 
Tall Stories $s : 7 \\ 


to you complete post-paid 
for only $1.00. 


Order yours today. 


Guest Register 














ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2). 
Deer (3) east of long. 138 in southeastern Alas- 
ka only; rest of territory closed. Mountain 
Sheep (2; in designated areas 1). Mountain 
Goat (2). Moose (1). Large Brown and Griz- 
zly Bear (Admiralty Island 1; rest of territory 
2). Black Bear (3). Note: Bag limits on big 
game apply to nonres. only; limits for res. are 
larger. Grouse (10), Ptarmigan (15) (aggre- 
gate 15). Fishing: Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut- 
throat, and Eastern Brook Trout, Grayling (ag- 
gregate 25, or 25 lb. and 1 fish). Dolly Varden 
Trout (no limits). Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1; 
nonres. $50. Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10) open entire month 
north of Highway 80, opens 15th south of High- 


way 80. Rabbit (with guns), Opossum, Rac- 
coon (no limits). Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). 
White Lake Bass (10°-15). Rock Bass 4'4"- 


15). Bream (4'3,”"-25). Crappie, White Perch, 
Calico Bass (8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, 
Jack Salmon (12”-10). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting: State $3, 
county of res. $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25, 1l-week $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6), Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and Yavapai 
Counties closed. Opens 16th: Deer (1), Bear 
(1), Wild Turkey (2), Squirrel (6). Warning: 
Yavapai County and part of Coconino County 
closed to wild-turkey hunting. That part of 
the state south of a line running from the New 
Mexico border along the Gila River to Coolidge 
Dam, thence along U. S. 70 to Superior, thence 
south along the Superior-Kelvin road to the 
Gila River, thence along the Gila River to the 
California line, closed to blacktail or mule deer, 
bear, and turkey hunting. Fishing: Bass (10”"- 
10, but not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Chan- 
nel Catfish (12”-10, but not more than 15 lb. and 
1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, Bream, Sunfish, 
Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size-aggregate 20, 
but not more than 20 lb. and 1 fish). Carp, 
Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.50, hunting $2.50, 
fishing $1.75. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25, 
small game and fishing $10, fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit 
Marion County 6) Fishing: Trout (12”-6). 
Black Bass (10-15). Crappie, Calico Bass 
(8"-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon (14”-6). 
Bream (no size-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, not required for 
rabbit or squirrel; fishing, with artif. bait $1.50. 
Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Deer (2; Dis- 
tricts 134 and 4'4, 1) open until 15th in Dis- 
tricts 1, 1%, 13%, 134, 4, 4%, 454, 23, and 25; 
rest of state closed. Bear (2) opens iSth; Dis- 
tricts 4, 4%, and 434 closed entire month. Rab- 
bit (15) Districts 4, 4%, 454 and 19 only; rest 
of state closed. Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). 
Shad (no size-5). Catfish (no size, except in 
Lake County 9”-50 Ib.) Steelhead and all Trout 
except Golden Trout (no size-10 Ib. and 1, but 
not more than 25 fish; some local size and catch 
regulations). Whitefish (no limits). Note: 
Trout and Whitefish: Part of San Lorenzo River 
closed entire month; Truckee River and its trib- 
utaries, and Tahoe and Donner Lakes close 15th. 
Salmon (local regulations). Black Bass (9”-16; 


(no limits). Squirrel (8; 


Clear Lake, 9”-—5; Districts 154 and 4A, 9°15). 
Calico Bass, Crappie (no size-25; Clear Lake, 
District 434, no size-15). 


no size—-10; Sunfish 
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IN ALL CASES, THE 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


(no size-25, District 434, no size-15). Sacra- 
mento Perch (no size-25; Clear Lake, no size- 
19). Golden Trout, Districts 1 and 4% only 
(5°-10 lb. and 1, but not more than 20 fish). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. License required 
for jack rabbit but not for predators, 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Coyote (no limits). Deer, open 4th to 20th only, 
some counties closed: Elk, open 4th to 20th in 
designated parts of Rio Blanco and Garfield 
Counties only; rest of state closed (1 of either). 
Bear (1) open 4th to 20th in territory open to 
deer or elk. Cottontail Rabbit (8). Fishing: 
Trout, Grayling (7”) closes 15th, designated 
waters closed entire month. Mackinaw Trout in 
Twin Lakes, Lake County (7"). All other fish 
(no size). (No catch limit on Squawfish, Carp, 
Sucker, or Whitefish). Daily catch limit on all 
other fish, aggregate 10 Ib. and 1 fish, not over 
25 fish—trout in Monument Lake, 10 Ib. and 1, 
not over 10 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $5, 
small game and fishing $2. Nonres.: Big game 
25, small game $5; fishing $3, 10-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Opens 20th: Gray Squirrel (5). 
Raccoon (no limits). Ruffed Grouse (2). Pheas- 
ant (2). Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 
12”-none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White 
Perch (7”—aggregate 15). Black Bass (10”-10). 
Calico Bass or Crappie (7”-10). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $3.35; fishing $3.35, 3-day $1.35. Non- 
res.: Hunting $10.35; fishing $5.35 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant's state, 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Squirrel (6). Fishing: Crappie, Sun- 
fish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Eel (12”-none; 
Delaware River and Bay 14”-none). Black 
Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (10”-6). 


Calico Bass (no size-12). Carp (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 5-day $5.50; fishing 


$7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5), Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). No size or catch limit on any 
fish except in Tidal Basin. Licenses: None, but 
permit (free) is necessary for Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no lim- 
its) Volusia County closed. Deer (1) Collier 
County only, rest of state closed. Squirrel.(15) 
opens 20th Walton County only, rest of state 
closed. Marsh Hen (15) on salt marshes only. 
Note: In some counties hunting is permitted 
only on designated days during open season; 
consult local authorities, Fishing: Black Bass 
(12”-12; Brevard and Osceola Counties 12”-8; 
Lake County 12”-6). Bream (5”-30; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties 5”-20). Speckle Perch (7”- 
30; Osceola County 8”-30; Gadsden and Leon 
Counties 7”-20). Pike (no size-30). Jack (no 
size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 40; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county other 
than county of res. $3.25; fishing $2.25, not re- 
quired in county of res. Nonres.: Hunting 
$25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Opossum, Rabbit, Fox (no limits). 
Squirrel (15). Fishing: Rainbow Trout, Brown 
Trout (8”-20). Brook or Speckled Trout (7”- 
25; Chattahoochee National Forest, 7”-10). 
Other game fish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $3.25, county of res. $1; fishing 
$1.25, not required for fishing in county of res. 









with natural bait. Nonres.: Hunting, state 


$12.50, county of issue $5; fishing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Deer (1) opens 5th in Ada, Adams, 
Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem 
Lemhi, Owyhee, Valley, Washington, Idaho 
Lewis, Nez Perce Counties, and parts of Clark 
Idaho, and Clearwater Counties; opens 20th in 
Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and 
Oneida Counties; open 20th to 24th only in 
Booneville, Jefferson, Madison, Fremont, Tetor 
Counties, and part of Clark County. Elk (1 
Clearwater County and that portion of Idah 
County lying north of the main Salmon River 
opens Sth; rest of state closed. Mountain Goat 
(1) Clearwater and Idaho Counties open. 5th; 
Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Lemhi, and Valley Counties open 1°th; rest of 
state closed. Bear (1). Fishing: Whitefish (n 
size-—50 lb.) in Boise, Payette, and Lemhi Rivers 
only. Trout, a few designated waters closed 
(6”), Bass (6”), Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no 
size) (aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1). Crappie in 
Benewah County (6”-15). Note: Jefferson Coun- 
ty closed for black bass, calico bass, and crap- 
pie. Perch (no size-35) part of Snake River 
closed. Sturgeon (no limits). Salmon (no size- 
2 in designated waters). Dolly Varden Trout, 
(no size-25 lb.) closes 15th. Licenses: Res 
Hunting $2, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $50; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel (5) Southern Zone closed; 
rest of state open to 15th. Fishing: Rock Bass, 
Crappie (5”-15), White Bass (7”-15), Yellow 
Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish, (no size-15) (aggregate 
25). Buffalo, Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, 
Spoonbill Cat, Sheephead, Blackfin, Chub, Her- 
ring, Longjaw (no limits). Lake Trout (1% Ib.- 
none). Whitefish (2 lb.-none). Pickerel (16”), 
Pike (12”), Black Bass (10”) (aggregate 10 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents 
Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, Woodchuck (no 
limits). Gray or Fox Squirrel (5) closes 8th in 
many counties; rest of state open entire month 
Fishing: Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish, (no 
limits). Bluegill, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, 
Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25). Silver, Yellow, 
Black, Kentucky, White, or Striped Bass (10”- 
aggregate 6). Pike Perch (10”-6). Pike or Pick- 
erel (no size-6). Yellow Perch (no limits) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.60 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.75; fishing only 
$2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Gray and Fox Squirrel (6) closes 
15th. Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (10) open en- 
tire month. Fishing: Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, 
Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Bullhead 
(no size-25; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
and Lee County, no limits). Sucker, Redhorse 
(no size-15; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
and Lee County, no limits). Perch, Yellow 
Perch, Crappie, Striped, Yellow, Silver, and 
Calico Bass (7”-15). Catfish (12”-15 North- 
ern Pike (15”-8; Mississippi and Missouri Riv- 
ers and Lee County, 15”-15). Wall-eyed, Sand, 
and Sauger Pike (13”-8). Black Bass (large- 
mouth 12”-5; smallmouth 10”-5; in Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers and Lee County both 
species 10”-5). Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sun- 
fish, Bluegill (5”-15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddle- 
fish (5 lb.-15). Sand Sturgeon (1 1b.-15; Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County, no 
catch limits). In inland waters except those 
of Lee County aggregate daily catch of all fish 
on which there is a close season and a daily 
catch limit, 25. In Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and Lee County aggregate possession 
limit on all fish on which there is a daily catch 
limit, 30. Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres 
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Guide for October 


THE PERIOD FROM OCTOBER 1 


$15. Fishing: Res. $1, nonres. $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Black, Kentucky, or Spotted 
Bass, Drum Perch (10”). Crappie (7”). Channel 
Catfish (12”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15; in state lakes, 10.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Squirrel (6). Fishing: Black Bass 
(11%-10). Trout (7%-10). Crappie (8”-15). 
Rock Bass (goggle-eye), Jack Salmon (wall- 
eyed pike), Striped Bass (no size”-15). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Chipmunk (10). 
Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: Black Bass 
(10"-20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, Crappie 
(7"=-25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, angling $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15, 
4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada 
Lynx (no limits). Hare, Rabbit (4). Gray 
Squirrel (4). Partridge, Ruffed Grouse (4). Deer 
(1) opens 21st in Aroostook, Penobscot, Somer- 
set, Piscataquis, Franklin, and Oxford Counties 
only; rest of state closed. Raccoon (2) opens 
16th. Licenses: Res. $1.15. Nonres.: All game 
$15.15, birds and small game $5.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel (6), closes 15th; Garrett 
and Allegany Counties closed entire month, 
Fishing: Catfish (7”=none). Sucker, Carp, Eel, 
Gudgeon (no limits). Trout, all species, Deep 
Creek Lake only (8-10). Rainbow Trout, open 
only in Youghiogheny River below Swallow 
Falls, Garrett County (7”-10). All other waters 
closed to trout fishing. Striped Bass (rock) (11”, 
not over 15 lb.-none). Black Bass (10”-10; in 
tidewater 10°-20; Deep Creek Lake 9”-10). 
Pike, Pickerel, Susquehanna Salmon (14”-none). 
White and Yellow Perch (7”=none). Sturgeon 
20 lIb.-none). Bluefish (Taylor) (8”-none). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.25, county of 
res. $1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.50; fishing $5.50, 7-day license for Deep 
Creek Lake $2.25, 1-day $1.25. License not re- 
quired for fishing in tidewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Opens 20th: Hare (2), Rabbit (5), 
Nantucket and Dukes Counties closed; Gray 
Squirrel (5); Quail (4) Berkshire, Essex, 
Franklin, Hampden, and Hampshire Counties 
closed; Ruffed Grouse (3); Pheasant (2). Fish- 
ing: Salmon (12”-5). Yellow Perch, Horned 
Pout (no size-30). Great Northern Pike, Mus- 
callonge (15”=none). Pickerel (12-10). Pike 
Perch (12”-5). White Perch, inland waters 
7"-15). Black Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $3.25; hunting only $2; 
fishing only $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$15.25; hunting only $10.25; fishing only $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). 
Bear (1) in designated counties only. Cottontail 
Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare (aggregate 5) open 
entire month in Zone 1; opens 15th in rest of 
state. Fox Squirrel (5) opens 15th in Zones 2 
nd 3; Zone 1 and Emmet and Sheboygan Coun- 
ties closed entire month. Gray Squirrel (5) 
opens 15th north of M 46, west of U. S. 131; 
south and west of M 113; west of M 42 from 
junction with M 113 to Traverse City, and in- 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 
In presenting this comprehensive ego | digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


cluding Leelanau County; rest of state closed. 
Ring-neck Pheasant (2) Zones 2 and 3 open 
15th; rest of state closed. Ruffed Grouse (par- 
tridge) (5) open until 20th in Zone 1; Zones 2 
and 3 open on 15th. Prairie Chicken, Sharp- 
tailed Grouse (5) open until 20th in Zone 1; 
opens 15th on lower peninsula north of T.12 N, 
except Beaver Island; lower peninsula south of 
northern line of T.12 N closed, Fishing: Season 
closed in trout lakes and trout streams; all other 
waters open entire month, Black Bass (10”=5; 
smallmouth Black Bass in Great Lakes 10”~10). 
Northern Pike (14”-5). Muskellunge (30”-none). 
Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no size-5); Lake 
Huron and connecting waters of Great Lakes 
closed entire month; Lakes Michigan and Su- 
perior close 9th. Whitefish (no size-7) White 
Bass (7”-10). Rock Bass, Calico Bass, Crappie, 
Yellow Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth 
Bass (no size) (aggregate 25). Pike Perch 
(wall-eyed pike) (14”-5; in Great Lakes and 
their connecting waters 14”-10). Buffalo, Bull- 
head, Carp, Catfish, Garfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Her- 
ring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, Sau- 
ger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no limits). 
Perch (in Les Cheneaux Channels of Lake 
Huron, 6”-25; in Great Lakes and their con- 
necting waters, 6”-50; special limits in other 
designated waters). Licenses: Res.: Deer and 
bear $2.25; small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Deer and bear $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, 
$5, Zone 3, $15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established at 
time of going to press. There probably will be 
open seasons on Deer, Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare, 
Squirrel, Quail, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-necked 
Pheasant, Prairie Chicken, Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
Hungarian Partridge, and Chukar Partridge; 
there may be a short open season on Moose 
Consult Division of Game and Fish, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, St. Paul. Fishing: Yel- 
low Perch, Catfish, Carp, Dogfish, Red Horse, 
Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). Whitefish (16”- 


none). Buffalo (15”—none). Bullhead (no size- 
50). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, Great Northern 
Pike (no size-8). Muskellunge (no _ size-2). 


Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no size-15). Black 
Bass, Yellow Bass, (no size-6). Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $2.25; Moose $5.25; small game $1; 
fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: Big game $50.25; 
Moose $50.25; Small game $25; fishing $3, hus- 
band and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Squirrel (8) South Mississippi Zone 
closed; rest of state open entire month, Rabbit 
(10). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie 
(8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county $1.25; fishing $1.25, family license $2.25. 
Nonres.: All game $25.25, small game only 
$15.25. 7-day small game $5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 


Squirrel (6). Fishing: Channel Catfish (13”-8). 
Trout (8”-10). Jack Salmon, Wall-eyed Pike, 
Pickerel, Little Pickerel, Pike Perch, Grass 
Pike, Northern Pike, Sand Pike, Muskallunge 
(13”-4). Silver, White, and Striped Bass 
(8"-12). Crappie, Yellow, Calico, and Straw- 
berry Bass, White Perch (7”-12). Yellow and 
Ringed Perch (7”-25). Bluegill, Bream (5”-12). 
Black Bass (10”-8). Rock Bass, Red-eye, Gog- 
gle-eye (6”"-12). (Aggregate all of above, 25.) 
Drum, Sheepshead (9”-25). Warmouth Bass, 
Sunfish, Indian Fish, Black Perch (no size-25). 
Carp, Gar (no limits). All fish not mentioned 
above (no size-25 lb. and 1 fish per day per per- 
son or per boat). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing, state $2.50, county $1; hunting only $2; 
fishing only $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing 
$3, 6-day $l—or fees charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1), Deer 
(1) regular season opens 15th but in some lo- 
calities it is open entire month and some coun- 
ties are closed entire month. Consult Fish and 
Game Commission, Helena, when planning trip. 
Bear (1) opens 15th; parts of Flathead, Mis- 
soula, and Powell Counties closed entire month, 
Mountain Goat (1) open entire month in desig- 
nated areas in Flathead, Lewis and Clark, Mis- 
soula, and Powell Counties; open until 20th in 
designated area in Ravalli County. There may 
be open seasons starting in October on native 
upland game birds and Chinese Pheasant. Con- 
sult Fish and Game Commission. Fishing: All 
game fish (no size-aggregate 15 fish or 15 lb. and 
1, but not more than 5 of catch, except Sunfish, 
Yellow Perch, Ring Perch and Bullhead, under 
7”). Note: There are numerous local excep- 
tions; consult authorities. Licenses: Res.: Big 
game $1; game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Big game $30; game birds $10; fishing $5, 10- 
day $2.50. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Squirrel (5). Fishing: 
Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no 
limits). Trout (no size-10, in state-owned lakes, 
5). Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie, Rock Bass, 
Bullhead (6”-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Wall- 
eyed Pike, Sauger (12”-5). Catfish (12”-10). 
Northern Pike (12”-5). (All game fish, except 
Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker, aggregate 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing $1.10, hunt- 
ing and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 
or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state; fish- 
ing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Deer (1) 
some local exceptions. There will be seasons on 
Pheasant, Quail, and Grouse opening late in the 
month. Consult Fish and Game Commission, 

(Continued on page 72) 








Testing Smoothbores 


EDITOR E READ a lot 
Outdoor Life: about how rifle 
shooters test their 
guns with different loads and bullets, al- 
ways striving for the best possible re- 
sults. But little is written about the 
same kind of experimentation with shot- 
guns, although I believe there are just 
as many possible combinations of loads 
and guns as there are among rifles. 

When high-velocity ammunition for 
the shotgun was introduced I was inter- 
ested. Reports came in that kills were 
being made regularly at 75 or 80-yd. 
ranges. Knowing that a good gun was 
needed to use that ammunition, I got a 
Fox double with 32-in. barrels, full choke, 
weighing 9 lb. Now, that is a lot of gun 
to pack around, but I don't want to get 
kicked out of the woods when I shoot. 
Then I bought a box of high-velocity 
shells, No. 7%% shot, and when I started 
out to hunt I expected to have a lot of 
luck. I did—all bad. 

I crippled more game, and made more 
apparently clean misses, than ever be- 
fore in my 50 years of hunting. Conclud- 
ing that the fault lay in the gun, I 
switched to a Greener double, 30-in. bar- 
rel, full choke. The results were the 
same. I was disgusted by this time, but 
I continued to hunt, and one day put in 
a load of No. 4’s. Then I took a shot at 
a rabbit about 40 yd. away, and liter- 
ally tore a hole in the ground. That 
looked as if I'd found something, so I 
experimented further, and found that 
with high-velocity shells and No. 4 shot, 
I couldn't ask for better results, while 
with the same gun and No. 714’s, I 
couldn't kill game with any certainty at 
25 yd. 

Those No. 4's got me a rabbit at 80 
yd., another at 100; but at short range 
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they were too destructive. So I had my 
right barrel opened up, and carry No 
7's's, regular loads, in my right pocket 
for it, with No. 4's in my left pocket fo1 
the left barrel. Now, if I don't get re- 
sults, I know where to put the blame. 
A. B. Cooper, Washington, Pa. 


Try Bribery 


ERE’'S one enthu- 
siastic vote for the 
common fisherman in 
“A Fight for Anglers’ Rights” that Ben 
East wrote about. There's something to 
be said for posting land (don't get me 
wrong; I didn't say I liked it) if you have 
children or livestock that might get in 
the way of flying shot, but there's no such 
excuse for posting stream There are 
too few good waters for the number of 
sportsmen fishing today, as it is, without 
allowing rich men to buy exclusive rights 
to them 
That Michigan affair reminds me, inci 
dentally, of a much less serious situation 
[I once struck in Pennsylvania. A stream 
I used to fish there was loaded with trout 
in early spring; but as the season got go- 
ing, all the big fellows would drop down- 
stream to the last five miles—and all five 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


of those miles were owned by a pernick- 
ety old lady, who kept them well posted 
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and guarded by two men. She didn’t fish 
the stream herself, of course; she didn’t 
even rent it out. No, she just didn’t want 
strangers on her land. 

Then a native let me in on the secret. 
The old lady had a passion for ice cream, 
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it seemed, and if even a perfect stranger 
called at her house with a quart, and told 
her that there were a couple of quarts 
more waiting for her at the local pop 
stand, he could get a season’s fishing 
permit. Money, influence, persuasion 
meant nothing to the lady, but ice cream 
would melt her cold heart. I went, I car- 
ried my quart, and I conquered. But I'm 
not telling where the stream is!—Harry 
St. Johns, Albany, N.Y. 


.22 Short for Squirrels 


ATELY I have no- 

ticed a lot of argu- 
ment about the com- 
parative effectiveness of the various .22 
caliber cartridges; and recently Jack 
O'Connor, in “Getting the Range,” said 
that the .22 short is good only for plink- 
ing, and should be used on nothing big- 
ger than sparrows. 

Now, that got me riled up. I own a 
Winchester Model 74 which shoots noth- 
ing but .22 shorts, and with that little 
gun I have killed a good number of 
squirrels. I don’t claim to be an out- 
standing shot, but very few squirrels I 
try for get away wounded. I find that 
the .22 short, in my rifle at least, is as 
accurate as the long or the Long Rifle, 
and I'll match it against them at any 
reasonable distance.—William Farmer, 
Ferriday, La, 


Aid for Service Men 


EDITOR ERVICE MEN 
Outdoor Life: should be given ev- 

ery opportunity to 
make use of the outdoors without having 
to spend prohibitive amounts for license 
fees, and I agree with Pvt. Lewis A. 
Young that the Government should do 
something about it. Why not arrange to 
have limited hunting or fishing privi- 
leges accorded to each man, as he de- 
sires them, when he goes on leave? For 
instance, the officer signing the liberty 
pass could note thereon that the bearer 
was permitted to hunt or fish—subject, of 
course, to the regulations of the locality. 


EDITOR 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


I was in the Coast Guard for years and 
have also been a firewarden, and I know 
that men in the service would avail them- 
selves of any opportunity to enjoy the 
outdoors.—John E. Wilhelm, Essex, Md. 


Puzzled Youngster 


EDITOR ye these 
Outdoor Life: hunters 

can write stories that 
make a man’s mouth water--and his 
head spin. I’m a young feilow going out 
this fall on my first deer hunt, and so far 
all I know about it is what I hear and 
read. Apparently no two deer hunters 
ever agreed completely on guns, on local- 
ities, or on methods. 

I'm not going to discuss guns—that 
subject has been kicked around plenty, 
and besides I think I've got the weapon 
for the job, if I get a shot. But there are 
other things that have me puzzled. For 
instance, some time ago you ran an Arch 
ibald Rutledge article (and it was a swell 
one) on “What Makes a Deer-Stand? 
Well, it seems that a stand is also a run, 
and a run is also a crossing: the hunter 
stands, the deer runs, and they meet at a 
crossing where the deer comes out in 
the open. I only hope it’s as simple 
that. 

Pick a nice hidden spot where no deer 
is likely to spy you, and wait; but be sure 
that you're in the open and not hidden 
from other hunters who may take you fo1 
a deer. Don’t smoke, rustle leaves, or do 
anything that might tip off a buck that 
you're around, but take good care to wea! 
red-and-white striped clothing. Now, if I 
were a buck and saw an apparition lik: 
that in the woods, I wouldn't stop to sce 
if anybody had opened a barbe1 shop 
I'd go elsewhere now. 

Well, suppose a deer comes wandering 
through the glen. The thing to Co is 
wham him before he can see you—but 
wait a minute, how do you know he’s 
legal? Better sneak a little closer; yes 
he’s a legal buck. Up comes the gun and 
you squint through your open sights, 
peep sights, or ‘scope sights (depending 
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on whom you've read last), and let her 
go. Success, he’s down! 

Next you cut him open, place him belly- 
down so the blood will drain out 
ly-up so the air will get in—hang him ina 
tree for 24 hours to set, or take him im- 
mediately to the nearest cold-storage 


no, bel- 
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plant. Then you eat him right away, be- 
fore his flesh turns bad, or keep him sev- 
eral weeks until it turns good; drawn 
and quartered—in one piece— 

Say, I wonder how much beef the 
butcher would trade me for that rifle?— 
Elson Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Who Owns Stream Banks? 


EDITOR HERE is an old law, 
Outdoor Life: I believe, which de- 

clares that a strip of 
land 20 ft. wide on each bank of a nav- 
igable stream is part of that stream, and 
therefore under government control. If 
that is true, then no private individual 
should be allowed to disturb the bank or 
bottom. And if it is not true, then it is 
my opinion that the government should 
enact legislation bringing the banks and 
bottoms of navigable streams under its 
control.—Victor N. Zerbel, Rockford, Ill. 
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There’s a Reason 


EDITOR ETTERS in the last 
Outdoor Life: few issues indicate 
an interest in the lit- 
tle “stones” that anglers find in the 
heads of both marine and fresh-water 
fish. Perhaps a short explanation of the 
“why” of those stones is in order. 

Scientists call them otoliths and they 
are to be found in all animals with skel- 
etons but are usually very small. In a 
few fish like the drum or sheepshead, 
and in the California white sea bass, 
these stones are quite enlarged, al- 
though, so far as I know, science 
knows of no special reason why they 
should be. 

Otoliths are part of the ear structure 
and work with the three semicircular 
canals in the inner ear which control 
the sense of balance. These canals are 
filled with fluid, and when a man, fish, 
or animal moves about, certain tiny 
hairs touch these stones in such a way 
as to help maintain equilibrium. 

“Headstones” are ordinarily found, not 
just above the eye but slightly to the 
back of it, and they can best be reached 
by cutting from the top of the head into 
the cavities of the ears.—Harold Pratt, 
Soil Conservation Service, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 


Marauding Squirrels 


EDITOR Spaces hunted 
Outdoor Life: squirrels for a long 
time, I'd like to report 
on the request of Finley Jenkins as to 
whether red squirrels make a practice 
of castrating the grays. I’ve seldom 
seen a season that didn’t produce a few 
victims. I recall one early January day, 
years ago, when I was out hunting rab- 
bits. Loafing along, I came upon three 
ir four young squirrels playing in a tree. 
Suddenly they descended, an old buck 
squirrel hot in pursuit. He caught one, 
threw it to the ground, and was about to 
operate with his teeth when it managed 
to escape. The old boy tried to catch 
iother one, but the youngsters were too 
fast for him and he gave up the job after 
few attempts. 

Later I talked to a farmer on whose 
land I often hunted. He told me of a pair 
of squirrels that raised their young near 
his barn lot for two or three years. One 
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day he and his wife heard the squirrels 
making a racket and went over to see 
what was wrong. Papa squirrel was try- 
ing to castrate the young males of his 
family but the mother fought him off. 
Later, when the young squirrels were 
about half grown, the mother and father 
got together and chased them off to 
shift for themselves. 

I have shot several red squirrels, too, 
that had been castrated so recently that 
the wound hadn’t healed. In these in- 
stances there were no grays, to my 
knowledge, within miles—Garold K. 
Tullis, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


To Anchor Game 


HAT complaint of 

C. M. Barnes’s, that 
we lack a good all 
around bullet for big game, is borne out 
by my 25 years of hunting. I have shot 
considerable big-game ammunition, 
much of it supposed to be the last word 
in bullets, and have yet to find one bullet 
that I can really depend on for all hunt- 
ing ranges. Such an all-around bullet 
should knock a big-game animal down 
and keep him down if he’s hit in or near 
a vital spot. 

I have tried the soft points, and they 
perform well at certain ranges; tried 
the hollow points only to find that they 
blow up at close ranges, and fail to ex- 
pand at long ranges; have had bronze 
points plow through a deer and never 
even knock the animal down, although 
they’re O.K. when they hit a bone. Well, 
I have just purchased 240 rounds of 
Remington’s new Core-Lokt, .30/06/180, 
and Remington-Roberts .257/100, and I'll 
see what they’ll do on mule deer. 

One of the best loc ‘s and bullets I 
ever used on deer was the .280 Ross, is- 
sued by the Canadian company around 
1916. I never failed to anchor a deer 
with one of those hollow points; on 
ranges from 100 to 500 yd., it would 
knock one for a loop if it hit anywhere 
on the body except the legs. If I remem- 
ber correctly, the cartridge drove a 145- 
grain bullet at about 3,150 ft. a second 

Our manufacturers turn out the best 
rifles in the world, bar none, but I don’t 


EDITOR 
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think they've solved the all-around bullet 
problem yet.—Clyde A. Boggs, Port 
Townsend, Wash. 


Fishing Ethics Needed 


EDITOR OULDN’T it be a 
Outdoor Life: good idea if, when 
a person took out a 
fishing license, he were required to an- 
swer a list of questions as to what is the 
proper thing to do, on stream or lake, 
when he overtakes or gets near another 
angler? Consideration for the other fel- 
low is something certain fishermen know 
nothing and care nothing about. 

For example, it has happened to many 
of us that, while dry-fly casting toward 
the head of a pool, with our flies dropping 
delicately around the very spot where we 
expect to get a rise, some lumbering oaf 
appears from nowhere and throws in his 
gob of worms right alongside our fly. 
And to make matters worse, he’ll stand 
by the water in plain sight of the trout. 

3ut that isn’t the half of it. Only this 


summer my boat was lying 50 ft. off a 
rocky island, in a Maine lake, and I was 
casting in toward the island’s shore. An- 
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other boat appeared from the other side 
of the island with three men in it, two 
fishing and one rowing. The oarsman 
rowed his boat between the island and 
me, his oar almost touching my boat in 
order to do so. In the meanwhile the two 
fishermen combed the water I was fishing 
with their plugs. There was a big lake to 
fish; not another boat was in sight, yet 
they had to pick on the bit of water that 
for the moment, under angling ethics, be- 
longed to me. My fiery language only 
brought the comment from one of the 
men, “Aw, don’t pay any attention to him. 
He must have et something.” 

Now, I don’t believe in standing on 
ceremony for its own sake, but fishing 
manners mean more sport for everybody. 

John 8S. Croll, New York City. 


Fish Get Odd Names, Too 


EDITOR GOT a kick out of 
Outdoor Life: “What Do You Call 

Them?” in your Au- 
gust issue. Local names for birds and 
animals surely get you confused when 
you go from one part of the country to 
another. If you really want to get to talk- 
ing to yourself, just try to unravel some 
of the names they give game fish in dif- 
ferent sections. 

As a Northerner, who has spent the last 
fifteen years in various parts of the 
South, I went on a number of wild-goose 
chases after trout before I found that 
trout in the North and trout in the South 
just don't talk the same language. Ex- 
pecting to get the well-loved speckled 
trout of our northern brooks, on several 
occasions I learned that the largemouth 
bass I caught were locally known as 
trout. Then I was told where I could get 
sea trout, otherwise known as spotted 
trout, in salt water. Knowing the sea 
trout of the North (which is a brook trout 
that has acquired a taste for salt), in my 
ignorance I thought I would catch some 
of the same; but my fish turned out to be 
weakfish, only they don’t seem to know 
what weakfish are down here. 

Nowadays, when a friend invites me to 
go fishing with him for a fish the name 
of which is familiar to me, I ask him to 
tell me what it looks like and where it is 
found. Once in ten times I’m able to 
guess correctly the critter that’s meant. 
But it all adds to the fun.—J. G. Joyner, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Suggests License Badge 


EDITOR INCE hunters often 
Outdoor Life: forget to take their 

hunting licenses along 
when they start out on a hunt, would it 
not be a wise plan for every state to 
issue (as some states already do) an 
inexpensive badge or button as part of 
the license, lettered with the license 
number and year of issue? Such a badge 
could be permanently attached to a 
hunting jacket, and then if the hunter 
should forget his license the _ shield 
would indicate to a game officer that a 
license had been procured. It could be 
made of thin metal, felt, or celluloid.— 
G. E. Blackford, Memphis, Mo. 
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EAD most accounts of a big-game 
hunt, or have a friend tell you of 
one he has made, and it sounds 
pretty easy: “We stalked that 

ram for about a mile, and I got him 
with my record shot.” Or, “We had a 
wonderful hunt in grand game country. 
I got a nice bull moose, a caribou bull 
with a good head, and a fine ram. We 
were out a month.” 

What is not and cannot be under- 
stood by a person who has never been 
on such a hunt is the muscle-straining, 
back-breaking, breath-taking work that 
must be done over the roughest kind of 
country to make such success possible. 
You forget all that in the triumph of 
your hunt. Looking back on it, the 
things that stand out are when you 
aimed your rifle at that big bull moose 
at the timber’s edge, the crack of the 
rifle, the shudder of the moose, and 
then the sight of his giant body falling 
to the ground. The miles of tramping 
you did, over blow-downs, up moun- 
tains, and through the wet and spongy 
discomforts of swamps, are forgotten. 
Or, if you do hazily remember them, 
you couldn’t describe them. They have 
to be experienced to be understood. 

Yet there is little doubt that if big- 
game hunting in the last wildernesses 
were easy, and trophies were to be got 
without difficulty and hardship, such 
hunting would lose much of its savor. 
Those things that have to be worked 
for are always the most appreciated. 
Also, if fine trophies were too easily 
come by, soon there would be none left 
to take. The cold and wet, the exhaus- 
tion, and the frequent disappointments 
are all part of the game and, in the end, 
actually make it the more enjoyable, 
strange as it may seem. 

Johnny Engeman and I had met our 
guides, Jack Hargreaves and Ken Al- 
len, at the railroad station in Jasper, 
Alberta, and from there started ona 
55-mile trip into the Sulphur River 
region to hunt for caribou, sheep, and 





WHEN YOU’RE AFTER BIG GAME 
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moose. We made the trip in three long 
days. To go direct from an office chair 
to a saddle, and ride twenty-one miles 
the very first day, is something you 
want to forget but can’t—until the 
soreness wears off. By the third day, 
however, we'd been so long in the sad- 
dle that we could joke about it. 

Late in the afternoon of that third 
day, we had made camp, and now Jack 
went out with his field glasses to take a 
look around. The rest of us tagged 
along. The country was magnificent, 
with high mountains and plenty of tim- 
ber. Jack's glasses slowly covered the 
skyline of the valley. 

“Caribou!” he muttered, 
glasses held on one spot. 

“Near camp, too,”’ added Ken. 

Johnny and I took a look. There 
were seven tiny specks silhouetted 
against the late afternoon sky. 

“That bull’s carrying a big set of 
horns with plenty of points,” said Jack. 
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“But we can’t get him tonight. It’s too 
late. We are a full mile from camp, 


and he’s on top of the hump. It would 
be dark before we got there.”’ 

After looking at that head, Johnny 
and I found the night pretty long, and 
were up at the first sign of dawn. Al- 
ready Jack was up and, with the glasses, 
examining the sky line above the camp 
for the caribou. But they had moved. 

“Probably feeding on the other slope, 
so let’s slip up there,” Jack proposed. 

“Slipping up there” sounds easy, but 
it wasn't. About the only exercise that 
Johnny and I had had all year was 
climbing stairs. We started strong. 
The country didn’t look so tough as it 
stretched out before us, but there were 
gullies, boggy spots, and almost every 
imaginable impediment to fast going. 
Jack strode along with effortless gait, 
while Johnny and I trailed behind, do- 
ing our best to keep up. Ken was rear 
guard, to pick up the fallen. Often, 
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when we had been delayed by some 
obstruction, we had to trot to catch up. 
Before long we were puffing, wheezing, 
and groaning, very conscious of stitches 
in our sides. Finally we staggered to 
the top of the ridge, and were glad in- 
deed to get there. Jack looked at us 
understandingly. He really didn’t have 
to, to know of our condition, for we 
blew like foundered horses. 

“Now boys, sit down,” he told us. 
“Get your wind. Take it easy. We may 
have some shooting to do when we 


A LONG, TIRESOME 
STALK OFTEN ENDS 
WITH POOR TROPHIES; 
BUT NOT IF YOU HUNT 
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stick our heads up over that knoll.” 

We got our wind, then crawled on 
hands and knees to the knoll and 
peered over. There was no game to be 
seen. It looked as though all our work 
had been in vain. 

“They’re probably in the next basin,” 
said Jack. “Let's go.” 

So we laboriously “slipped up” to the 
next hump, and again saw no caribou. 
We repeated this business again and 
again until we had scouted every basin 
on that slope. And still no caribou! 
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“That sure is tough,” Jack sym- 
pathized. ‘Looks as though something 
ran those caribou out of here last 
night. Wolves, probably. Too bad. 
That bull had a nice head.” 

It was now 3 p.m., and we decided to 
split the party. Ken and Johnny were 
to hunt the slopes on the north side 
of Sulphur River and, while doing so, 
were to take a look for bear at the car- 
cass of a grizzly that had been killed a 
fortnight previously. Jack and I would 
comb the slopes to the south. It was 
agreed that each party should work 
back toward camp,as it was already late. 

Jack and I crossed the creek and 
went up toward the timber line of the 
mountain on the other side. We were 
approaching a swampy meadow when 
Jack stopped me short. 

“Look! There are two cow moose 
ahead. Probably there’s a bull near 
by,” he said. 

No sooner had he whispered this to 
me, than a cracking of the brush in 
the timber to the left attracted our at- 
tention. Out stepped a bull. Jack’s field 
glasses went up immediately. 

“Just a moose,” he reported. “Only 
seventeen points, poor palms, and about 
a 45-inch spread. You don’t want him.” 

I didn’t, so we walked out on him. 
He paid us little attention, and ambled 
along as though hunters with rifles 
meant nothing in his life. As we 
worked our way on up through the 
swamp with laboring steps, I was 
aware ofevery tired, complaining muscle 
in my body. My thoughts were no longer 
concerned with hunting, but of a warm 
campfire and hot, steaming food. Then 


It's up-and-down country, yes; and 
it means tough hunting; but this 
is where the Alberta bighorns grow 


Johnny Engeman and the author, with 
proof that it pays to be choosy when 
you're looking for ram-head trophies 
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a rifle cracked above us, bringing us to 
a stop. Two more shots came in rapid 
succession. 

“Who can that be?” exclaimed Jack. 
“Can't be Johnny.” Two does popped 
across our path, fifty yards ahead. 
“Somebody up there on that rim rock 
jumped those deer. Probably they 
bagged the buck.” 

Then our field glasses picked up two 
hunters coming down the slope toward 
us, a quarter of a mile away. We 
squatted, and waited for them. 

“Did you see a big buck coming down 
this way, boys?” asked one of the two 
when they came up to us. 

We told them about the does and that 
we'd seen no buck. They had wounded 
the buck and had been tracking him, 
but he’d given them the slip in the shin- 
tangle. They also told us something 
else that didn’t make us feel so good. 
They had been watching a herd of 
caribou play hide-and-seek with us all 
morning. 

“You were within 300 yards of them 
at one time,” they said. ‘“‘We could see 
the caribou below a washed-out bank, 
and we watched you walk right by 
them. They pulled out later and went 
over the top. Gosh, but that bull had a 
beautiful head! We were half tempted 
to try for him ourselves, but decided 
to stay on our own side. Besides, the 
big buck interested us about that time, 
and he had a fine head too. Well, we've 
got to be getting along. Hope you 
catch up with that bull!” 

“Tll be damned,” Jack mourned. 
“That bull is headed right back to 
where he was last night. Maybe we can 
catch up with him tomorrow.” 

We went on to camp, and the more we 
thought about that caribou bull, the 
bigger grew his head. As we were on 
the last stretch of the journey toward 
camp, Jack stopped and gave a last 
look around with his glasses. 

“Just as I thought,” he exclaimed. 
“There's our bull—not over 100 yards 
from where he was last night. Norm, 
if it weren't so late, and we hadn't had 
such a tough day on those ridges, and 
if you weren't quite so done in 


“Nonsense,” I broke in. “I'm mighty 
tired and it’s late, but I think I can 
make it. I want that bull. Let’s try it.” 

We worked hard and fast. When we 
finally reached the summit of the ridge, 
I'd got to the point where I didn’t much 
care whether I bagged that caribou or 
not. I was just about all in. But two 
minutes of rest made me feel a little 
better. We crept to the top of the knoll 
and peered over. There they were! 
Our bull and six cows. The light was 
fading fast, and the caribou looked like 
phantoms. It was so dark I couldn't 
see the antlers, but the white collar told 
which was the bull. 

“Hold a little low,” 
“Shoot for that white collar. 
150 yards, I'd judge. 


whispered Jack. 
It’s about 


Take your time.” 


I was in no condition to do good 
shooting. My breath was still short, 
and my heart was pounding from my 
exertions, but I wanted that head and 
had worked hard for it. I could barely 
see the sights. I steadied down, held 
my breath, and squeezed the trigger. 

“Pull lower! You shot 
cried Jack. 

Again I 
number two. 
for the ridge. 

“Take your time. Hold on the white!” 
advised Jack. 


over him! 


and that was miss 


bull started to run 


fired, 
The 


My third shot shook the bull. You 
could see him wobble. This shot slowed 
him down, but he kept on going. Now 


he was a good 300 yards or more away. 
“You'll have to stop him before he 

















































































































Guides’ duties do not end with 
leading their hunters to the 
kill. Here Jack and Ken skin 


out a mountain sheep expertly 
















After downing his ram, Johnny 
was tired. But he kept going— 
and got the caribou at right 


Wagner and his moose. First seen through 
° the glasses, it lived up to expectations 
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Sheep in the distance! Johnny, from good cover, scanned them for fine heads. There were two worthy of a stalk 


gets over that ridge, or we'll have a 
long chase,’”’ warned Jack. 

That thought steadied me as nothing 
else could have done. By now I was 
about as wobbly from exhaustion as 
the caribou was from the shot. The 
idea of a long chase had no appeal at 
all. I fired two more shots, and both 
were misses. Now the caribou was 
scrambling up the last few yards of the 
ridge. In a few seconds he’d be over 
the top and away. My last chance to 
stop him—and my best—-would come 
in the split second that he was on the 
ridge top, outlined against the sky. 
I waited.... 

Now! 

I squeezed. We heard the bullet 
whack. The caribou made a desperate 
try to get over the ridge, then tumbled 
backward, rolled a few feet, and was 
still. It took my last bit of strength to 
go up to him. 

“He’s a good one,” said Jack, “but 
not so big as I thought. He’s a stunted 
bull, and his undersize body seemed to 
make his head look bigger. But thirty- 
six points are nothing to sneeze at.” 

It was pitch dark before Jack finished 
with him, and back to camp we went, 
stumbling down the mountain with the 
head, cape, and two hind quarters of 
meat. Johnny had had some excitement 
and shooting, too, we found. Ken and 
he had hunted the basins along the 
north slope, and on approaching the 
draw where the grizzly carcass lay, 
they surprised a wolverene tearing at 
it. The wolverene lit out for the rock 
bluffs, and Johnny opened up on it. The 
target was too small and fast-moving, 
and it was a long shot, too. Five shots 
kicked up the dust around the vicious 
little animal before it disappeared in 
the rocks. 

That night I no sooner had supper 
than I hit the sleeping bag. I knew 
vhen I'd had enough. 

The next day was a great one for 
Johnny. Ken and he went up the north 
fork of the river, around Goat Moun- 
tain, toward Hardscrabble Pass, to look 
for rams. After some tough climbing, 
Ken located three through his glasses, 
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about a mile away. Then came a long, 
hard stalk before they could get into 
position for a good shot at a nice head. 
Johnny took careful aim and fired. A 
puff of dust showed about five feet in 
front of the ram and started him on 
the run. 

“Take your time, John,” Ken advised. 

Another shot, and again a puff of 
dust showed in front of the ram. Two 
more shots, and dust kicked up to one 
side. The white rump of the ram 
showed on the top of the rise, and he 
disappeared. 

Johnny sat down in a daze. “Can’t 
understand it,” he said. “I had the gun 
right on him, every shot.” 

“Let’s see that gun,” Ken requested. 
“Do you shoot with this peep sight at 
zero?” 

“Always,”’ Johnny confirmed. 

“Well, you didn’t that time. The rear 
aperture has moved over a quarter of 
an inch. Probably it happened from 
riding, while the gun was in the scab- 
bard.” 

They turned toward camp, and hadn’t 
gone very far when they heard grunt- 
ing and the crashing of brush in a 
clump of timber on the edge of a grassy 
slide. It was a moose. Ken and Johnny 
squatted, and Ken called the moose. 
The bull came to the edge of the timber 
but refused to come out into the open. 
Ken called again, but the bull stood 
just out of sight, apparently watching 
them. 

“He seems to be a wise old boy, and 
so probably has a good head,” Ken re- 
marked. 

The bull was silent for about ten min- 
utes, and then at last came out, hooking 
the brush with his horns and snorting a 
challenge. Ken had his field glasses on 
him immediately. 

“He'll go over fifty inches,” he re- 
ported. “Twenty points and fair palms. 
How’s that peep sight ?” 

“On zero,” answered Johnny. 

“Better take him before he winds us.” 

Almost before Ken had finished his 
sentence the rifle roared. The bull shud- 
dered, but kept on walking. Another 
shot. The bull stopped as if to steady 


himself. Johnny fired 
still another shot, and 
this time the bull 
crumpled to the earth. 

Ken measured the 
spread. ‘Not a record 
breaker, but fifty-two 
inches and a_ nice 
head.” 

“That makes me feel 
better,” Johnny = ac- 
knowledged. “Losing 
that ram made me 
pretty sick.” 

The next day was 
Sunday, and we spent it 
in resting. Both Johnny 
and I needed that rest. 
We felt as though we 
had been pounded with 
the broad side of an ax. 

Monday morning 
found us on the way 
to the head of the Sul- 
phur River to hunt for 
rams and caribou. To 
save Johnny and me 
from unnecessary 
climbing, Ken was to go to the top of 
one ridge and look over the basin be- 
yond, while Jack did the same with an- 
other. Johnny and I were to keep pace 
with them, along a lower ridge, watch- 
ing with our glasses, ready to get a 
signal from either of them that game 
was in sight. We had scrambled along a 
steep shale slide for about half an hour 
when Johnny, who was keeping track 
of Ken, told me that the guide was 
signaling us to come. It took some 
mean climbing before we got up to 
Ken, and he motioned to us to be cau- 
tious. 

“Two rams just below us, in that 
basin,’’ he breathed. “Both fair heads. 
Ease up to the edge and take a look. 
Don’t let them see or hear you.” 

We peered over. There they were, 
about 200 yards below us. They looked 
good enough to us. In whispers we 
agreed that Johnny was to take the one 
on the left, and I the one on the right. 
We were both sitting in loose shale, 
and had to be careful not to start a 
rock slide. 

I got my ram in the peep sight at 
once. Johnny, who didn’t trust his 
sights after his previous experience, 
checked his micrometer to make sure 
it was right. My eyes began to blur 
from staring at my ram. I couldn’t 
wait any longer. Also, my ram was 
beginning to fidget. We had been seen 
or heard, apparently. I fired. My ram 
went down in a heap, kicked for a sec- 
ond or two, and was still. The other 
ram made a few jumps, then stood as 
though confused. Johnny got the gun 
on him, but just as he was about to fire, 
the ram ran. Johnny’s bullet kicked up 
the dust right at his heels. Another 
shot. The ram stumbled, regained his 
footing, and ducked over a small ridge 
out of sight. 

“He’s yours, John,” said Ken. “He’s 
hit hard in the right shoulder, but we’ve 
got to go after him.” 

That let me out, and I sat down to 
rest and to watch. There was another 
shot, and Johnny had his ram. We for- 
got our weariness in our elation. 

The next (Continued on page 64) 
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Anything can happen in a big town, but you 
won't often find a kid bringing down game 
a few steps off the sidewalks of New York 


LTHOUGH Ed’s a married man 
and doesn’t get around as 
much as he used to, the pair of 
us usually manage to go out a 

couple of times a year after ducks. And 
in between he drops in at my bachelor 
establishment once in a while. His en- 
try is usually on the boisterous side 
I've often noticed that of married men 
in a bachelor’s place. But the other 
evening when he came around he 
seemed depressed. 

“They're building another park,” he 
remarked sadly, after the usual greet- 
ings. 

“So what? 
every time you 
New York City.” 

“Yeah, I know. But this time it’s dif- 
ferent. They're filling in the marshes 
in our old happy hunting grounds! 
Pretty soon there'll be a guy selling 
candy and hot dogs on the very spot 


They build a new park 
turn around, here in 


where we used to shoot snipe and 
ducks!” 

“What?” I gasped. “Why, that’s sac- 
rilege!”’ 


Eddie and I were born in New York 
City and grew up together, right in the 
thick of O. Henry’s four million. Shoot- 
ing was confined to target ranges and 
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By W. R. 


gang wars. What we were to learn 
eventually we had to pick up for our- 
selves. For a long time we didn’t even 
suspect there was such a thing as game 
because there wasn’t anyone around to 
plant the idea in our heads. Neither of 
our fathers, you see, was a hunter or 
outdoorsman. 

That was their misfortune, and one 
that we probably would have fallen heir 
to, except that we found a bundle of old 
magazines. Supporting families (each 
of which included a young hellion who 
ate like a horse and broke all records 
for wearing out shoes and clothing), 
left them little time—and less cash— 
for outdoor interests. 

Our chief desire then was to get into 
the World War and to get to France, 
quick. But though we were almost fif- 
teen, and tall for our ages, no recruiting 
officer could be convinced that we were 
likely material for the army. 


OWEVER, that didn’t stop us from 
capitalizing (like a lot of other 

city boys) on the demand for old news- 
papers and magazines. These we col- 
lected here and there and sold to a local 
junk dealer. One momentous day, while 
making our rounds, we came across a 


Soon we'd saved enough 
to buy shotguns, and Ed 
selected an old double, 
much the worse for wear 


VY SHVOTS DUSKS 


MARSDEN 


stack of OUTDOOR LIFE magazines. I 
don’t recall why, but we decided to look 
them over before converting them into 
nickels and dimes. We skimmed 
through the lot, glancing at the pictures, 
then settled down to reading the ex- 
citing stories. We wound up by devour- 
ing each magazine all over again, por- 
ing over each advertisement. A new 
field of adventure had opened, and the 
war in Europe seemed rather a dull af- 
fair after all. 

This sudden passion for the field 
might, of course, have died for want of 
something to feed on. But it happened 
that our homes were less than a mile 
from the Bronx River. That’s the im- 
posing name of a little stream that 
winds down through Westchester Coun 
ty and empties into Long Island Sound 
near where we lived; it’s a bit too wide 
for even a long-legged man to step 
across—but not much. 

Now, though Ed and I had long 
played around its banks and explored 
the salt marshes at its mouth, we paid 
little or no attention to its abounding 
bird life—until we discovered (from an 
OUTDOOR LIFE article liberally sprinkled 
with drawings and photographs) that 
those birds we’d seen feeding on the 
mud flats were snipe. 

Game birds! You could shoot them 
and bring them home to eat! Not the 
same thing as beaning a sparrow with a 
sling—not the same thing at all. The 
World War was forgotten. There was 
plenty of shooting to be done right at 
home. And what with the high cost of 
living, our parents would be pretty 
proud of their sons, boys who could go 
out and bring in meat for the table. 
Game birds in the old marsh! 


ATURALLY, the problem of fire- 
N arms came up, but we were young 
business men, accustomed to doing 
things in a businesslike way. To finance 
our shooting merely meant a little more 
hustling for old papers, the giving up of 
other amusements. We got busy right 
away. Shortly, instead of patronizing 
the candy stores, we were touring the 
pawnshops. 

I succumbed to the lure of a single- 
shot Stevens shotgun; Ed held out a 
little longer and got himself an ancient 
double-barrel hammer gun. Both wea- 
pons, though considerably the worse for 
wear and tear, went off with a beauti- 
ful bang. Those 12 gauge cannons 
kicked like Missouri mules, but we 
didn’t care. It proved that they were 
the mightiest of weapons, didn’t it? 
Our first sortie cost us a box of shells 
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We were on the chilly marshes before dawn. As the light started to break through in the east, a lone duck came sailing in 


apiece. It took that many misses to 
bring home the fact that we had to aim 
at our targets—not just point the gun in 
the general direction of game, yank the 
trigger, and depend on the spread of 
shot to do the rest. 

We learned how to shoot in a hurry. 
We had to. Shotgun shells were expen- 
sive, and every miss meant a nickel 
wasted. But once we started hunting, 
we became engrossed as only kids can 
be. We talked and thought nothing else. 
The old OUTDOOR LIFE’S were read and 
reread until they fell apart. New issues 
were snatched from the news dealer as 
soon as he got them. The experts who 
wrote about shooting, and the sports- 
men who told of their adventures, be- 
came a sort of composite big brother 
who guided our wobbling footsteps. 


E FOUND snipe fairly easy to 

shoot almost from the start. We’d 
spot a flock of them feeding and we'd 
crawl within range on our bellies. Then 
we'd pot-shot three or four. These we 
propped up with forked twigs, as de- 
coys. Then back to the reeds to wait 
for other flocks to stool to them. That 
was how we learned about wing-shoot- 
ing. We learned a lot more when we 
tackled jack snipe, I can tell you, be- 
cause they weren’t nearly so accommo- 
dating as the other kinds. 

Eddie was left to his own devices dur- 
ing the day, for both his parents went to 
business; but I was up against a differ- 
ent situation. I managed to keep my 
secret, though, until the day that I 
marched proudly into the house bear- 
ing my first bag of snipe. Mother all but 
collapsed. However, Pop took the news 
in his stride. There was an awful lot of 
discussion, but I felt pretty confident, 
having Pop on my side. 

“The boy could: do a lot worse,” he 
pointed out. ‘“He’s a darn sight better 
of hunting than hanging around a cor- 
ner with a gang of loafers—or in some 
cellar club shooting craps all day long!” 
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Pop wouldn’t say so right out, but I 
think he was more than a little proud of 
me for having picked a real man’s sport. 
As for Mother—well, once she was con- 
vinced, she went the whole way, and 
turned those snipe into the first of a 
long succession of glorious dinners. 

Thus we became hunters, Eddie and I, 
within sound of auto horns and the 
roar of New York’s traffic, great even in 
those days. That was our happy hunt- 
ing ground: the place where the Bronx 
River (we called it ‘‘The Crick’) emp- 
tied into Long Island Sound. It was 
marshy and deserted, and we generally 
hunted at low tide when the flats smelled 
to high heaven. Just for good measure, 
not far off was a ripe, abandoned city 
dump. 

Well, we couldn't help the smell. But 
we did have to be almighty careful 
where we shot, for there were atways 
tugs and barges out on the Sound, and 
if we aroused the wrath of the crews 
they’d come ashore and kick the seats 
of our pants up around our ears. We 
had to maintain a sharp lookout for 
cops, too. Hunting was forbidden with- 
in the city limits, and occasionally an 
apartment dweller would complain to 
the police about the sound of myste- 
rious cannonading that came from the 
marshes. 

Then I discovered ducks! Ed had to 
go to the dentist’s that day, and I was 
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out alone. It was late in the season and 
the snipe were beginning to thin out. 
The four I shot were all that I saw. So 
I began to get my things together to 
start home. Suddenly I spotted a lone 
duck winging in toward the marshes, 
probably to escape from the myriad 
hunters over on the Long Island shore. 


watch that duck I could hardly 
breathe in my excitement. When it 
settled in the shallow salt water I began 
a stalk that would have done credit to 
Kit Carson. I managed to get within 
ten feet of the newcomer before it saw 
me and took off. I jumped up and let 
go. The duck exploded in a cloud of 
feathers—-I don’t think a single No. 9 
pellet missed him. Down he came, and 
I guess my yell of triumph must have 
been heard a mile. 

Ed and I were going to high school 
then and had to attend morning sessions 
only. We used to rush home, snatch a 
bite to eat, grab our guns, and dash out 
to the marshes on a dead run, so that 
we could get in a few hours’ shooting 
before dark. But on Saturdays we had 
the whole day. And I had discovered 
my first duck on a Friday! 

Next morning we were on the 
marshes before dawn. As the light 
started to break through in the east, a 
lone duck (Continued on page 54) 


AX I crouched down in the weeds to 


Though numbed by the December-cold water, | kept on chasing that wounded duck 
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Bob sat smoking 
in the tent when 
we got back, and 
Dick showed off 
his fine trophy 









The wily rainbow 
made a stand, but 
its strength was 
gone. Closer and 
closer Dick fi- 
nessed it toward 
the waiting net 
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Crouched beside the By AUREY D. STROHPAUL 


fire, Dick turned 
brown slabs of trout 





ERE IT WAS the first day of October, and darn 

near cold enough for deer hunting. There was 

heavy white frost on the dead-brown brakes in 

front of the tent, and a thin shell of ice around the 
edges of the backwater pools down by the river. 

The Michigan duck season was opening that morning, 
and a hundred-odd miles north of us, above the Straits of 
Mackinac, the grouse and prairie chicken and rabbit seasons 
were getting under way at the same hour. 

But my thoughts weren’t on shooting. As a matter of 
fact, they weren’t on anything but steam radiators and 
warm beds and hot-water bottles, with maybe a cup of 
steaming coffee as a side line. I lay there under two 
vlankets, shivering, and realized suddenly that this was 
no time or year to go fishing in Michigan. If it was cold in 
the tent, what would it be in the boat or, worse still, 
in waders? 

I looked across at Bob and Orv, still snoring comfortably, 
and hoped they were as cold as I was. Dick’s blankets, 
beside mine, were empty. Through the half-open front of 
the tent I could see that his waders were gone from the 
tree where he’d hung them the night before. Once Dick 
makes up his mind to go fishing, nothing like a little white 
frost is going to bluff him out. I thought again of the bite 
of that October river coming through wader legs, and 
shivered in sympathy. 

No, this definitely was not the time of year for trout 
fishing. 

The regular season had ended a month ago, for that 
matter. But the lawmakers and fish police of Michigan 
are good to fools. They clamp the lid down on trout fishing 
on Labor Day, but leave open a handful of the state’s best 
rainbow rivers and another handful of the best rain- 
bow lakes. 

There are a few dyed-in-the-wool rainbow fans scattered 
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iround the countryside who haven't brains enough to 
iread frosty nights and rims of ice around the river pools, 
‘ellows who lack the sense to shrink from lines that freeze 
n the guides, even when their fingers get too cold to 
nanage a reel handle. For their special benefit the state 
keeps open house through September, October, and No- 
ember on nine rivers and nineteen lakes where rainbow 
trout hang out. 

Such autumn rainbow fishing is legal in parts of such 
famous rivers as the Muskegon, the Pere Marquette, the 
Manistee, the Indian, and in White Lake, Pentwater Lake, 
Mullet Lake, Burt Lake, Lake Charlevoix, and others 
equally good. 

The rainbow is not a fall spawner. He goes to the upper 
reaches of his chosen river in late winter or early spring. 
For that reason there is no need to protect him by a close 
season the fall before. Leave the season open on him, 
Michigan reasons, and let those who like a little hardship 
mixed with their fishing go after him. 


HE four of us were certainly in that class. We had 

dedicated this first day of October to the rainbows of 
the Manistee. One last fling with rod and reel before the 
duck season lured us away to the blinds, and other shotgun 
business claimed our attention for the balance of the fall. 

Somewhere down there in the river, Dick was fulfilling 
the pledge he had made the evening before, to go fishing at 
daylight if he had to break ice to get into the river. 

Well, the least he was entitled to, I reasoned, was hot 
coffee when he came back to camp, assuming he didn’t 
freeze too stiff to get back. I reached for my boots, 
wormed gingerly out of my blankets, and yanked the covers 
off Bob and Orv by way of bringing them to consciousness. 

“Once upon a time,” Orv commented feelingly as he slid 
his feet into his boots, “I heard that a man is never the 
same after he catches his first rainbow trout. It changes 
him, somehow. Up to that time he may have been a solid 
citizen, with sense enough to stay home and enjoy the 
company of his wife and kids, to sleep in a warm bed 
and live in a house with furnace heat. 

“Then he goes rainbow fishing, and everything changes. 
He catches him a trout, maybe a foot long, and from then 
on life depends on catching more of the same. He gets rain- 
bowitis. He neglects his family and lets his job go hang. 
He stays up all night tying flies and winding rods. He drives 
400 miles every week-end. He hobnobs with mosquitoes 
and black flies as if they were his best friends. He’s even 
fool enough to go right on fishing after cold weather comes! 
Comfort doesn’t mean a thing to him. He’d rather freeze 
by inches on a rainbow river than sleep late on Sunday 
morning! He’d——” 

Orv’s tirade got no further. From downriver came a long, 
faint hail, distant but clear on the frosty air. 

“That’s Dick,” Orv proclaimed. ‘“He’s got a fish!’’ He 
went pell-mell out of the tent with me on his heels. As I 
slid through the door I had a glimpse, behind me, of Bob 
rolling tighter in the deserted blankets, and it crossed my 
mind that there was one sane man in our midst. 

We found Dick in thigh-deep water on a gravel bar, 
braced against the pull of the river and holding high the 
tip of a rod that was bent like a longbow. 

We came in sight on the bank above him. Sixty feet 
downstream, in a deep pocket where the current boiled 
around an old waterlogged stump, a silver bomb exploded 
and went skyward like a rocket. 

The wily rainbow put a generous half yard of daylight be- 
tween his belly and the water, twisted in mid-jump like 
an acrobatic bulldog, slapped down, and took line away 
from Dick like candy from a baby. 

“Wow!” Orv yelled. ‘What a trout! He’ll go four pounds, 
Maybe five!” 

There was a brief lull in the scrap and Dick grinned up 
at us from the river. ‘‘He’ll go back where he came from if 
he makes about three more jumps like that,’’ he predicted. 

The rainbow worked in toward the lee of the stump; 
it was plain that he had ideas about snagging the leader 
Somewhere in that dark, deep cavern. Dick snubbed him 








A foot and a half of cold 
fury from the late-autumn 
waters of the Manistee 


with the rod and led him stubbornly back toward the open 
river with every ounce of strain he dared. The trout went 
deep in a short twisting charge and came flashing suddenly 
to the top again. He made a running broad jump three times 
his own length, barrel-rolled in a brief flurry, and took the 
aérial route twice more in swift succession. 


E WAS dealing punishment to leader and rod and Dick, 

but he was taking punishment in turn. Dick kept the 
rod tip high and let the fish fight the steady tension of curv- 
ing bamboo. He gave line when he had to and took what he 
could gain. Finally he turned the trout, and it began to 
look like the end of the scrap. 

The rainbow made another run but it was short. He 
rolled, and tried to jump again, but he didn't quite clear the 
water. And when he fell back he rolled wearily on his side. 
Orv and I, on the bank above, caught the flash of his silver- 
white belly for a brief second. 

Even then, he righted himself and went on fighting, 
doggedly, grimly, like a punch-drunk boxer. But the fire 
had gone out of him. 

Dick contented himself with holding the fish against the 
current while he moved downstream, feeling his way a foot at 
a time. The Manistee, down there (Continued on page 90) 
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G tt ng a fast-moving jack rabbi 
ett! 


HERE it goes—bounding like 

something made of rubber, clear- 

ing the bunch grass and low scrub 

by feet! It hits a clear space, stops 
bouncing, and stretches out like a gray 
streak. Mark Twain, when he first saw 
the creature, said it went so fast that 
he could still hear one whiz long after it 
was out of sight. Old Mark was given 
to exaggeration at times, but this baby 
really moves! 

It looks like a diminutive cross be- 
tween an Australian kangaroo and a 
lean and hungry mule-deer doe. Those 
of you who live in the West have already 
recognized my description of the jack 
rabbit, the good old blacktail jack, 
which is found in one subspecies or an- 
other from Kansas to California. But 
those of you who have never been West 
and who consequently have never lined 
up your sights on this fast-vanishing 
apparition would hardly recognize him 
as a rabbit at all. You may have seen 
a hundred thousand cottontails, but this 
fellow looks nothing like them. Actual- 
ly he’s a hare. He got the “jack” part 
of his name from his long mule ears, the 
“rabbit” part because the Old World 
term “hare” never caught on, for some 
reason, in America. 

The stubby legs, the shortish ears, 
and the chubby outlines of Molly Cot- 
tontail aren't his. His ears are very 
long, and so are his legs. He has a lean 
and hungry face like a kangaroo, big, 
sad, bulging eyes. All in all, he surely 
doesn't look like a rabbit! 

To prove all this, I'll tell a story. 
Some years ago I took an acquaintance 
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from the Middle West deer hunting out 
here in Arizona. We were walking along 
the edge of a canyon when my friend 
grabbed my arm. 


“Look!” he cried. “There’s a deer 
across on the other side!” 
I looked but saw no deer. “How far 


away is it?” I asked, wondering if my 
eyes were going bad. 

“About 300 yards.” 

I scanned the skyline, but to no avail. 

“He’s in plain sight,” he told me, 
“right under a tree. He’s sitting on his 
haunches like a dog.” 

“He” was an ordinary jack rabbit. 
The tree was a bush, and instead of 
being 300 yards away, was not quite 
seventy-five. When the jack moved off, 
my friend was one of the most surprised 
men in seven countries, but his mistake 
was no uncommon one at that. Dis- 
tances in the West have fooled more 
than one man, and our bounding hare of 
the desert looks more like a kangaroo 
than a rabbit. 


NLIKE the familiar cottontail of 
UJ the brushy coverts, the jack rabbit 
isn’t ‘“game.”’ In other words, it isn’t 
good to eat. Its flesh is dark, tough, and 
stringy; and it never gets fat like the 
cottontail. Some of the poorer Mexicans 
in the Southwest grind up jacks for 
their chili con carne, but Americans 
never eat them. The jack is a mangy- 
looking creature. Usually he is covered 
with fleas and ticks, and I have yet to 
skin one that wasn’t infested with 
warbles. 

Unless they are controlled they be- 
come great pests. It takes surprisingly 
few jacks to consume as much forage 
as a cow. They invade alfalfa fields, 
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raid gardens, and girdle fruit trees when 
they have the opportunity. Now and 
then the indignant citizenry gathers to- 
gether and stages a jack-rabbit drive in 
which hundreds are clubbed to death. 


were a bad citizen through and 
through. He isn’t. The reason? Well, 
of all the animals which take the hunter 
afield with his rifle between fall and fall, 
I think he is the best. For that reason 
I have a soft spot in my heart for him. 
tight now I see 10,000 woodchuck hunt- 
ers from the East and Middle West ris- 
ing in defense of their favorite rodent. 
I don’t blame them. The ’chuck is a 
grand target. I’ve shot him and I like 
the game, but the jack rabbit has him 
shaded. 

’Chuck shooting makes one deadly on 
standing big game. Jack-rabbit shoot- 
ing makes one an all-around shot, as 
there isn’t a chance to be found in big- 
game hunting that the jack won’t dupli- 
cate on a miniature scale. You'll find 
him sitting up on his haunches as calm 
and still as any ’chuck on the edge of 
his burrow. You'll see him bounding 
through high grass like a frightened 
buck, or streaking across some open 
plain like an antelope. Shooting jack 
rabbits is a sport of infinite variety, and 
the man who can’t become a first-class 
big-game shot by practicing on them 
simply can’t learn. 

In Arizona there are two varieties, 
both named after the common big game 
of the country. The blacktail jack rab- 
bit really has a black tail, and he was 
named after the mule deer, which most 
old-timers call the blacktail. Like the 
deer, the blacktail jack likes a certair 


A’ this sounds as though the jack 
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amount of brush and cover, and can at 
times do some plain and fancy bounding. 
The ‘‘antelope”’ jack, on the other hand, 
has a white tail and a big white rump 
patch just like the pronghorn. Its habits 
are like those of the real antelope, too, 
in that it likes very open country and 
tends far more than the blacktail to run 
in bunches. Sometimes one sees a score 
or more together, and when they dash 
off, their conspicuous rumps bobbing 
white, it isn’t hard to imagine that it’s 
real antelope you’re after. 

Shooting the creatures isn’t easy. 
Their long legs, long ears, and conspicu- 
ousness make them look larger than 
they are. Both species are approximate- 
ly the same size, with the antelope a 
bit larger. I imagine the average jack 
would weigh from six to eight pounds. 
I have shot a few monster antelope 
jacks that I would guess at more than 
ten pounds, but I wouldn’t lay any 
money on it. 

Early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon—that’s the time to hunt 
jacks. During the day they lie up under 
trees and bushes and are hard to move, 
but when the sun begins to slide down 
toward the west they come out into the 
open and begin to feed. Usually I start 
seeing them about 4 p.m. The later 
it gets the more I see, and just before 
dark in good jack-rabbit country it is 
common to jump one every five or ten 
minutes. Sometimes they'll “freeze,” 
squatting motionless under a bush with 
their long ears laid back tight against 
their bodies, or sitting bolt upright. At 
other times they’ll go streaking off, to 
give the hunter only a running snapshot 
at a vanishing rear end. 


} fous the jacks as you find them and 
you'll have America’s choicest ver- 
min shooting. I’ve hunted ‘chucks, the 
hoary marmot of the Western moun- 
tains, the prairie dog, and ground squir- 
rels. I have shot my share of hawks and 
crows and coyotes; but for numbers, 
for variety, and for action, I'll take 
the jack as my principal off-season 
“game,” 

When you're used to picking off jacks 
at 100 yards, you need not worry much 
about hitting deer under the same con- 
ditions at considerably more than 200. 

The hunter of big game probably gets 
better practice by shooting jacks with 
his regular big-game rifle, be it any- 
thing from .30/30 to .300 Magnum. 
Many, however, use the good old .22. 
I'd hate to have all the jacks I have 
Shot with a .22 in the last thirty years 
come back all at once to haunt me. In the 
old days of (Continued on page 79) 
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Three shots from his .30/06 
got Lemon three blacktails, 
each of them nailed at more 
than eighty yards. Ely snaps 
him with one of his victims 





Ely holds aloft one 
of the lean and hun- 
gry Western bunnies. 
Weighing from six to 
ten pounds or more, 
the jacks' long legs 
and ears make them 
appear even larger 


You've got to 
ing speedsters; 
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be good to drop those twist- 
learn how to do it and you 


wont miss many of your shots at big game 
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"The fish have come to expect me every mornin’ about this time," my host told me. "And some of those babies out there are sixty inches long!" 


BOUT half a century ago, a little 
Missouri boy came to the con- 
clusion that fishing was all 
that really mattered in life. 

That being decided, he proceeded to 
fish himself right out of the fourth 
grade of school, and when the local 
authorities objected, he ran away from 
home and joined a circus. The work 
was hard, but he traveled a lot and 
most American boys couldn't have 
asked anything more from life. But to 
young Wallace Beery his job was just 
a side issue—-even when he achieved 
the eminent position of lion tamer—and 
getting a fish line into water was far 
more important. Just getting out alone 
somewhere, in a boat or on the bank 
of a stream, and fishing to his heart’s 
content. 

Well, this Huckleberry Finn grew up 
to become a great movie star, to re- 
ceive a medal and the title of the 
world’s greatest actor. But he shrugged 
that aside, and went right on with his 
fishing. Solitary fishing, if possible: 
company is a distraction when you 
want to concentrate on your trolling. 
No publicity pictures or yarns, either 
Beery wouldn't permit them. 

A few months ago I happened to be 
out in the Jackson Hole country of 
Wyoming, where Wallace Beery was 
making his latest picture, “The Bad 
Man of Wyoming.” Jackson Lake, at 
the base of the 14,000-foot-high Grand 
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By 
MAY MANN 


Movie cameras just have 


to wait when those big 


Mackinaws start leaping 


Tetons, was handy, and the star was 
taking full advantage of its superlative 
fishing between spells of work before 
the camera. As he put it himself, it 
was the first time he’d wangled a fish- 
ing trip from the studios at full pay. 
Knowing Wally’s aversion to com- 
pany while fishing, I felt pretty flattered 
by his invitation to accompany him on 
an expedition for Mackinaw trout. He 
even suggested that I bring my camera 
along. Maybe he’d noticed that I knew 
how to bait a hook; in any event, he 
seemed to approve of me as an angler. 


” URRY up, partner,” he said as we 

got into the Jupe,a little boat he’d 
rented. “The fish have come to expect 
me every mornin’ about this time. And 
it’s nine miles out to a good fishin’ spot. 
I've hired a boat for my plane mechanic 
and my chauffeur, and they’re goin’ 


to take a few pictures too, so’s you'll 
be able to get into ’em along with me.” 

In the bottom of the Jupe was a can 
of shiners for use as live bait in trolling 
for Mackinaws. ‘‘Some of those babies 
out there are sixty inches long,” Wally 
told me. “The forest rangers have seen 
monsters like that leapin’ out of the 
lake, watched ’em through field glasses. 
Now, I’ve been experimentin’ to hook 
one of those big fellers for a long 
time,” he drawled. “I always say ez- 
perimentin’ so that if I don’t get one, 
all I have to say is that the experi- 
mentin’ didn’t work. Saves thinkin’ 
up an alibi.” 

When we got pretty well out on the 
lake Wally set the outboard motor at 
trolling speed. Then he handed me a 
wiggling shiner, which I baited onto 
my hook. My host had lent me one 
of his favorite trolling rods, a 51-foot 
split bamboo. Its reel held 100 yards of 
copper line to which was affixed a 
silver-and-red spoon. 

“Now, don’t get the idea in your head 
that all you have to do is to stick that 
rod out and wait for a strike. Troilin’s 
an art,” Wally confided, “and you 
gotta outthink those fish down there.” 

I nodded meekly. 

“An’ if you hook onto one of them 
five-footers, don’t you start to yell. 
Just let me know, and I'll help you 
handle the situation all I know how.” 

I wasn’t too optimistic about five- 
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footers as I stripped out another 
twenty-five feet of line. Then I ven- 
tured a question as to why Wally 
prefers to fish alone. “I just like to 
be outdoors and meditate,” was his 
only explanation. 

Wally didn’t look much like a movie 
star that day. Despite the fact that 
someone is always sending him gifts of 
fancy fishing togs, he looked more like 
1 backwoods farmer in his faded 
jungarees and a cotton jacket much 
the worse for repeated washings. To 
ap the costume he wore a disreputable- 
looking felt hat. 

“I’ve had this hat for twenty years. 
Some day I'll have to take it out an’ 
bury it—put a nice stone over its 
grave.” He grinned. “An’ then if my 
fishin’ luck gets bad, I'll go right back 
and dig it up again.” 

We'd been fishing for about ten min- 
utes when Wally got his first strike. 
I could tell because that big, familiar 
grin of his spread from ear to ear, and 
he began to reel in. ‘‘Get the net!” he 
called, and I grabbed it. 

“This is jest a little feller,’’ he said 
as we netted a pound-and-a-half cut- 
throat. He shook his head. ‘Too bad 
to take you,” he told the fish. ‘‘Why, 
you ain’t dry behind the ears yet!” 
His line went overboard again, and I 
turned to my own angling. 


OW, I don’t know why it is, but 
N\ I squeal every time I get a strike. 
Well, I got one, and my squeal made 
Wally jump—he thought for a moment 
I must’ve hooked a_ thirty-pounder. 
But it was just another cutthroat, a 
match for Wally’s. 

“C’mon, let’s move,” said my host. 
“Can’t stay here pullin’ out members 
of the same family. I know where the 
big fellers are. Why, I’ve caught ’em 
here so big that I had to tow ’em to 
shore. Say, if I were to tell you 
There came a tremendous jerk on his 
line. ‘Great Cesar’s ghost! I think I 
got a whale.” 

The line rippled and sang across the 
water as the fish tore off a hundred 
feet. ‘“‘Don’t let it get away! Don’t 
get excited!’ I yelled, almost upsetting 
the little craft in my enthusiasm. 
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“Excited? Me excited? Why, I never 
had a line break on me yet. I just 
pamper these big fellers along. This 
one’ll come along all right.” I held my 
breath as the fish broke water—a huge 
Mackinaw. Then it dived again for the 
bottom of the lake. 

“Take it easy! Take it easy, feller,” 
coaxed Wally as he played his ad- 
versary. The Mackinaw broke into the 
open again. “You watch now, partner,” 
Wally told me. “Every time that feller 
comes to the top he opens his mouth an’ 
gets it full of water. Third time up 
he'll jest drown himself. You git that 
net ready. Next time he'll turn over 
on his side.” 


UDDENLY the line eased and Wally 
at began to reel in. ‘Say good-by to 
your pals, feller, ‘cause tonight you're 
goin’ to be all dressed up in sauce an’ 
lemons for dinner, only you won't be 
eatin’.” 

The big trout came docilely along- 
side. I reached out with the net, and 
there was an explosion of spray. The 
fish went into renewed gymnastics, but 
not for long, and finally Wally brought 
it alongside. 

“Come, me proud beauty!” he said 
as, hooking his fingers into its gill, 
he thumped it into the boat. No 
thirty-pounder, but to me its twelve 
pounds looked gigantic. I had for- 
gotten my own line completely in 
the excitement; now its reel started 
to sing, and I felt as if I'd tied onto 
the whole lake bottom. “I think it’s 
a thirty-pounder,” I squealed. 

“Well,” said Wally, “let’s see you 
play it.” 

I began reeling in—and nothing 

happened. There was no swaying, 
nose-diving Mackinaw on that line, 
I was convinced. “I got a snag, not 
a strike,’’ I admitted in disgust. 
Wally grinned and started the boat 
circling to free my hook. “Better 
reel in an’ see if there’s any bait 
left on it,’’ he suggested. 

When I got the spoon about half- 
way in something did strike—and 
his time there was no doubt about 
it. It was a Mackinaw, all right, 
but only a four-pounder. Liven so, 







my self-esteem swelled a little as I 
landed it. It was respectable, at least. 

“Now, don’t let that go to your 
head,’’ Wally warned. “Jest beginner's 
luck. You'll have to go some to make 
the big time. Biggest I ever got was 
a twenty-pounder that’s mounted on 
the wall home. I'll never forget that 
fight. I was concentratin’ on the fish, 
but even so, it seemed to me that I 
could hear a female voice sayin’ ‘Mr. 
Beery! Mr. Beery!’ Finally I looked 
around, and there was a woman in 
another boat. ‘Could I have your auto- 
graph, Mr. Beery?’ she says. I gave her 
a dirty look. ‘Lady,’ I says, ‘how can 
you think of such a thing at a time 
like this?’”’ 

Within an hour and a half we had 
our limits, although there weren't any 
twenty-pounders in the lot. So we 
turned the little boat's nose toward 
the place where Wally had a temporary 
camp. As we pulled in we found Wally’s 
mechanic and the chauffeur tying up. 
Together we walked up to the camp, 
which I found to be two tents under a 
pine tree, cupboard of rough boards, 
an oil camp stove, and a neat supply 
of wood ready for the evening fire. 

I volunteered (Continued on page 85) 






























Beery takes honors 
and adulation in 
his stride. What 
else matters when 
lunkers like this 
are waiting some- 
where for a hook? 


"This is jest a 
little feller," 
said Wally as | 
got ready to net 
the trout. “Why, 
he ain't dry be- 
hind the ears." 
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A little effort when the day's 
hunt is done will give your wife 
a start toward a fine fur coat 


Your Skin is Worth Saving 


EASON by season we learn more 
about where and how to do our 
game hunting. We are gaining 
valuable information right along 

ubout guns and ammunition and field 
lore. But somehow we have given little 
thought to another interesting angle of 
game hunting—what to with the 
skins of fur-bearing animals after we've 
shot them and brought them home. 
It is safe to say that each season the 
skins of thousands of animals are wast- 
ed, either through carelessness or lack 
of knowledge on the part of the hunters. 
Yet the proper preparation of skins in 
camp is not a difficult matter, and noth- 
ing much in the way of special equip- 
ment is necessary. The small amount of 
time required to put skins in shape so 
that a furrier can handle them will pay 
big dividends in personal satisfaction. 
Many fine hides—deer, elk and moose 
can also be saved for leather with a 
little care in camp. Your fox, coyote, 
raccoon, and other raw skins can be 
worked up into scarfs, neck pieces, 
coats, wraps, and trimming. Think of 
the pleasure and long use you'll get 
from rugs made from the bears, moun: 
tain lions, bobcats, lynxes, and wolves 


do 
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you've bagged, or from gloves, or even 
a custom-tailored coat or jacket, made 
from your own deer hide! There is no 
better way to practice fur-animal con- 
servation than to have this season’s 
skins dressed and preserved for per- 
sonal use. And don’t forget, if you can’t 
use all your trophies, that there's al- 
ways a cash market for raw furs. 

The following tips on handling skins 
and hides are the result of personal ex- 
perience, backed up by advice of sea- 
soned hunters and trappers, as well as 
furriers and fur buyers in the United 
States and Canada. The hunter who 
adopts these suggestions will have the 
assurance of bringing out his skins and 
hides in shape for final dressing and 
tanning operations. 

Because the handling of hides which 
are to be tanned is somewhat simpler 
than that of fur skins, let’s begin with 
the routine of caring for a deer skin. 
The same rules also apply to moose, elk, 
or any other hide that is to be converted 
into leather. 

When your deer has been cleaned and 
brought into camp, it should be hung 
up by the horns, allowed to drain, and 
skinned at once. Whatever fat and 
flesh adheres to the skin should now be 
carefully scraped off. This ‘fleshing”’ 
is best done with a knife that is not 
overly sharp, and care must be used not 


to dig deeply into the hide, causing thin 
spots. Be sure the skin rests on a 
smooth surface when scraping it, and 
that no sticks, pebbles or burs have 
lodged underneath to make bumps. 
After fleshing, the skin should be 
thoroughly salted. Use ordinary table 
salt and put plenty in the wrinkles and 
corners, rubbing it in well with the 
hand. Don’t make the mistake of using 


a 








Stretching a cased skin. At left, back and 
belly views of a skunk pelt, correctly skin 
side out. Right, an empty stretcher, adjust- 
able to the pelt by sliding the parallel ends 
in or out and lashing them. The tail is laced 
flat, like any open skin, to its own stretcher 
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It's easy to preserve game pelts in the 
field, and you can use them in many ways 


By W. W. WHEATLY 


alum or any other preservative. Salt is 
all that is necessary for any kind of hide. 

The skin is now ready for drying. 
Arrange a horizontal bar in a shady 
place, well up off the ground, where 
there is good circulation of air. A light 
sapling resting on crossed poles does 
nicely. Simply hang the skin, folded 
flesh side out, over this bar and let it 
air-dry. Never stretch or peg a hide 
when drying. Sure, you've seen pic- 
tures of skins and hides nailed to the 
sunny side of the barn, but this is not 
the proper treatment. Just follow this 
easy method, and your hide will come 
out in just the shape a tanner wants 
to see it. 

Fur-bearing animals are _ skinned 
either “open” or “cased,” according to 
the way the pelt is removed. Bear, 
badger, beaver, and raccoon are usually 
handled open. All the others are cased. 

At this point, let me caution against 
varying any of the procedures suggest- 
ed. If, before you go on your hunt, 
you’re pretty sure what you're going 
to get and know how you want it made 
up, it might be well to consult your 
furrier as to any special ideas he might 
have. But in general, standard methods 
are the best; furriers—and fur buyers 

know the shape in which they want 
skins to reach them, and the practices 
they prefer have become fixed by cus- 
tom. Besides, it’s just as easy to pre- 
pare skins the right way. I’ve tried 
other methods I thought might work 
better, but they were not so good. 

The first step, before skinning, is to 
be sure the fur is clean and dry. Blood- 
stains and dirt should be removed care- 
fully with a moistened cloth, and the fur 
thoroughly dried by rubbing with a 
clean, dry cloth. Prepare to skin the 
animal as soon as possible after the 
body heat has left it—but not before. 
It is much easier to remove the skin 
when the carcass is cold, and there is 
less risk of cutting the pelt or staining 





Deer and similar hides are simply fleshed and 
salted and hung on a rail. Bear hides are hung 
too (unsalted) unless small enough to stretch 
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it with blood. Don’t let the animal 
freeze before removing the skin, though, 
for it is difficult to skin fur-bearing 
animals after thawing. 

If the animal is one of the four to be 
skinned open—bear, badger, beaver, or 
raccoon—begin by making a straight, 
clean cut through the skin from the 
point of the lower lip, along the center 
of the chest and belly to the vent. Use 
a sharp knife, working carefully, and 
you will find it easy to cut through the 
skin without slitting the flesh. From 
this first slit make cuts down the in- 
side of the four legs. The skin can then 
be worked off with very little difficulty. 
Use the knife as little as possible, peel- 
ing the skin off with a pulling and 
pushing motion of the thumb and fingers. 

One caution here: Never remove the 
head, or cut up the back, of any fur 
animal. In the case of beavers, tail 
and legs are trimmed off; in all other 
cases they are retained. 

With an animal, other than a beaver, 
to be skinned open, split the tail on the 
underside right out to the tip, being 
careful to keep the cut straight. Work 
out the tip of the tail bone, then re- 
move the entire bone by pulling it 
back while holding the tail skin close to 
the point of tension. 

Use care when skinning out the head, 
working as much as possible with the 
thumbs. Take it slowly and you'll find 
little use for the knife until you come 
to the ears. Skin out as much of the ear 
as you can, and when the gristle is 
reached, cut the ear off as far from the 
head as possible. You'll have to use the 
knife around the eyes, lips, and nose. 

If the skinning is done carefully, no 
veins will be cut, and there will be 








A circular frame of saplings is best 
for beaver. This skin is worth more 
if stretched round than if irregular 








A pelt to be cased can be peeled off 
with little help from the knife, once 
the hind legs and tail have been freed 


practically no fat or flesh remaining on 
the pelt. Have a clean, dry cloth handy 
to wipe up any blood that appears and’ 
to keep the fur free from grease. After 
the skin is off, clean out all gristle in 
the ears. 

If you have a fox, wolf, skunk, coyote, 
bobcat, or one of the many other skins 
that are to be cased, begin by slitting 
the insides of the hind legs from the 
center of the paw to the vent. Then skin 
out the hind legs, rump, and tail, and 
hang up the animal by tying the hind 
feet together over a hoop or the limb 
of a tree, at a convenient height for 
working either sitting or standing. It 
will then be found easy to peel the skin 
off, inside out, with very little help from 
the knife. 

When you get down to the forelegs, 
push them back and work them out of 
the skin until the paws are completely 
skinned out. Cut off the ears close to 
the skull, so as not to slit the skin, 
and clean out the gristle after the pelt 
is off. Particular care should be given 
to skinning out the eyes and lips, to 
prevent them from being mutilated or 
overstretched. (Continued on page 65) 





Coon and badger skins should be stretched as 


square as possible. But don't overdo it, or 


you'll make the fur appear thin and immature 
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Grandma Beats 


" OW, LISTEN,” I protested, “the water’s get- 
ting rougher all the time, and your chances of 
hooking a fish are zero. No one has caught a 
salmon all morning. You’re tired—you must 
be. What do you say we call it a day and go in?”’ 
} “Rough water! Tired!” Grandma snorted. “Thank heav- 
j ens I was raised in a time when people had a little back- 
| bone bred into them. I came out here to fish. Start the i 
motor.” 

You can’t argue with Grandma. We trolled. The wind 
freshened. Whitecaps marched down upon us in threat- 
ening ranks, and kept us wet with spray. Puget Sound, 
that great inland sea in the state of Washington, was 
getting too rough for comfort, and one by one the other 
boats scudded for the dock. But Grandma kept right on 
trolling. And there was nothing I could do about it. 

I was fighting both the tide and the wind to keep off 
the bar. From time to time I had to head straight out 
to get clear. When the tide starts to run in, it makes the 
bar a treacherous place. Once before, and in calm water 
too, I had gone aground on it, with a shock of surprise 
that there could be so much sand a mile offshore. If we 
struck in this sea, the boat would go whirling galley-west. 

Another thing, I didn’t know just how much gas was 
left in the tank—and that didn’t help any. I didn’t want to 
refuel with the motor running, nor did I want to cut it off. } 

‘“‘Not much use to fish any more,” I said weakly. “‘You 
notice that nearly everyone else has quit.” 

“Quit!” Grandma exclaimed. ‘‘Seems to me that’s the 
easiest thing people do, nowadays. Well, let ’em! I’m 
going to catch a big fish.” 

Whether Grandma could stand the rigors of salt-water 
fishing worried me no longer. I was too busy wondering 
if I could stand the strain of going fishing with Grandma. 

In the first place, I had been coerced 
into the whole business, ‘‘coerced”’ be- 
ing a very mild word to express the 
kind of pressure that Grandma exerts 
when she goes after something. It 
had started the day before, when I 
took a king salmon, bright as a new 
dollar, and laid it on Grandma’s lawn 
like a streamer of silver against the 
green. 

“That’s a very pretty fish,” Grand- 
ma observed approvingly. 

“You bet!” I agreed. And then I 
stuck out my neck. Imagination going 
full blast, and with no modesty what- 
ever, I told how I'd landed the king. 

Grandma’s comment was brief. ‘““You 
always did have a waggling tongue.” 

She is my mother, really, and my 
sons’ grandmother. But everyone calls 
her Grandma, although passing years 
have left no more mark on her than 
water on a duck. 

“Just the same,” she added sudden- 
ly, “I'd like to catch one of those fish.” 

“You!” I laughed at her. “That 
salmon would pull you overboard and 
gobble you up.” 

“Is that so?”’ Grandma’s voice had 
a militant ring. “What time do you go 
fishing for these things? In the morn- 
ing? Then we'll go tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“It would be too much for you,” I 
protested. “We'd have to leave here at 
2:30.” 

“T’ll manage to get up,” Grandma 
said tartly. “You be here at 2 o’clock 
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Top: | had gaffed a big 
salmon the previous day, 
and my boast about it 
started things happening 


Grandma (center) re- 
laxed over her coffee— 
but she was all business 
when it came to fishing 


Outboard tanks don't 
hold much gas, and even 
though | had filled mine, 
fuel ran dangerously low 
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By 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 


As she clung with both 
hands to her whipping 
rod, Grandma watched 
line pour off the reel 





Her technique may have been faulty, but the dauntless 
lady dragged in fighters when everyone else had fled! 


and I'll have breakfast ready. Now 
mind, young man, don’t keep me wait- 
ing.” 

“Yes’m,” I replied meekly. 

Promptly at two the next morning the 
headlights of my car swept into the 
farm driveway. My eyes felt as if they 
were full of sand, but I found Grandma 
as chipper as a robin. She bullied me 
into eating a breakfast fit for a harvest 
hand—thick country ham, two eggs, 
hashed brown potatoes, apple sauce, 
toast, jam, and coffee. 

“You men are getting to be a spindly 
lot,” she sniffed, when I refused a 
second helping. ““Can’t even eat a decent 
breakfast.” 

We had an hour’s drive to the boat- 
house. The morning was chilly—morn- 
ings always seem chilly on Puget Sound, 
even in August. When we got there the 
boathouse, filled with glaring light, was 
1 swirl of activity. An outboard barked 
and snarled in a barrel of water as its 
owner tuned it. Men rigged their tackle 
under the lights. Laughter and shouted 
greetings rang loudly in the night. 
There were a few women in the crowd— 
young, hardy souls, in boots and serv- 
iceable sweaters. 


RANDMA looked on with approval. 
S “T like this,’”’ she nodded. “There’s 
life to it.” 

Then I got the bad news. Blackfish, 
they told me, had come in the afternoon 
before; and when a school of these 
small whales go through, the salmon 
vanish. I felt sharp disappointment. 
Grandma really wanted to catch a salm- 
on, and now her chances were blasted. 
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Well, at least she could have a try at it. 

A brisk wind swept in from the north 
and waves struck the long pier in a 
shower of spray. The whole boat was 
wet, but Grandma was not in the least 
dismayed. She put a dry cushion on the 
middle seat, and sat down to wait while 
I attached the outboard. 


E es motor fired on the third pull of 
the starter rope. I had filled the gas 
tank the day before, and I carried an 
extra supply. A minute later, pitching 
and rolling, we left the shelter of the 
pier and headed out into a darkness 
filled with hissing water. An occasional 
white fan of spray flung over us. 

As you've gathered, it wasn’t the kind 
of weather to make fishing a joy. But 
plenty of anglers were out, and the 
throbbing drum of motors echoed every- 
where on the Sound. 

I drove the boat a mile offshore, to 
find the bar, before I throttled down 
and put a line out. A filtered gray light 
settled from the sky. 

Grandma didn’t utter a word of com- 
plaint. She took the slender steel troll- 
ing rod, listened attentively to my in- 
structions about the reel, and sat with 
her eyes fastened on the rod tip. 

“You don’t need to watch,” I grinned. 
“If a salmon hits, you'll know it. Just 
hang on to the rod.” 

Dawn cracked open rapidly. The 
Cascades reared a black, jig-sawed 
line against the brigntening eastern sky. 
The stars faded above us as a ruddy 
glow grew beyond the mountains. Final- 
ly the sun, like a flaming orange, lifted 
over the peaks of the distant range. 


The waves lost their sullenness, now 
that we could see them, and took on a 
green sparkle, dappled with white 
spray. It was rough, but not unpleasant. 

“Very pretty,’”’ Grandma nodded. She 
was a good sailor, no doubt of that. 

I looked at the other boats, sixty or 
seventy of them, strung out in a ragged 
line for about two miles as tney trolled 
along the bar. There wasn't a bent rod. 
The fishing was dead as a pickled her- 
ring. 

After an hour of this we ran in to the 
pier for a cup of coffee, and I suggested 
that we quit. Grandma’s reaction has 
already been described. As I've said, 
we kept right on trolling, I kept on 
worrying, and time kept on passing. 
Then suddenly 
I jumped as if I had been 
harpooned, and stared unbelievingly at 
Grandma. She was clinging to the rod 
with both hands as it whipped frantical- 
ly. Line poured off the reel. 

“Fish on!" I yelled joyously. I cut 
off the motor. 

Grandma carefully took hold of the 
reel handle and began to crank. The 
star drag was nicely adjusted so that 
the salmon could get line if he pulled 
hard enough. And did he pull! Grand- 
ma was not disturbed. She kept right 
on cranking. 

After the first few minutes of bitter 
fighting, the fish began to come in, and 
I knew it was a small one. Our boat 
settled in the trough of each wave, 
wallowing like a hog in a mudhole. We 
shipped a little water. 

At last we could see Grandma’s cap- 
tive, off to (Continued on page 94) 


’ 
Skreeeeee! 
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A bullseye, made by Henry Clay with a frontiersman's rifle, gave him his start in public life and led to a distinguished career 


GREAT AMERICANS 
A$ SPORTSMEN 


ICTURES showing officeholders, 
or candidates for office, appar- 
ently fishing or hunting, are 


familiar to us all. Tub thumpers, 
whose job it is to get as much publicity 
as possible for their “men of destiny,” 
see to it that the great number of 
Americans fond of hunting and fishing 
shall know that these public men are 
red-blooded he-men of the outdoors. 
The significant fact that there are some 
fifteen millions of licensed hunters and 
fishermen cannot be overlooked. We 
have learned to look upon such spe- 
cially posed photos with lowered eye- 
lid, just as we do those of lovely movie 
stars baking, darning stockings, or 
hanging out the wash. 

But many of our great statesmen, in- 
cluding several Presidents, were true 
sportsmen. The fly rod, rifle, and shot- 
gun have helped to shape the careers 
of the nation’s builders. From _ the 
solitudes and silences of the wilderness 


have come escape and freedom. By 
taking thought in them these states- 
men have added to their stature as 


Americans and as men. 

So far as is known, no attempt has 
been made to compile a list of the dis- 
tinguished Americans who have loved 
hunting and fishing. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is found in “Angling in 
America,”’ by Charles Eliot Goodspeed. 
That fine book published last year, has 
given certain leads which have led me 
to rich finds. But to assemble all the 
information contained herein it has 
been necessary to spend several months 
in carefully combing many biographies. 
for clews which would lead to some- 
thing. Usually these biographies were 
of a past era, yellowed with age and 
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By 
ALLEN PARSONS 


It was necessary to 
read all in hope of finding a little. 
Often a work of many dull pages 
yielded nothing. To many a biographer 
a man’s recreations seem to have been 
a matter of no concern. 

Sport fishing among prominent men 
started early in this country. Samuel 
Sewall, chief justice of the province of 
Massachusetts, imported from Eng- 
land a cane fishing rod in 1689, as an 
entry in his diary shows. George Wash- 
ington’s diary of nearly a century later 


lacking indexes. 





Daniel Webster's favorite relax- 
ations were hunting and fishing 


mentions a number of fishing excur- 
sions, but whether these were for sport 
or food we do not know. Morgan's 
“Our Presidents” says Washington once 
“hunted for five days on a stretch, and 
could shoot his musket straight to the 
mark with one hand.” 

Of all our Presidents, Chester A. 
Arthur, in office 1881-1885, was prob- 
ably the most skilled angler. His friend, 
George Dawson, at the time editor of 
the Albany, N. Y., Evening Journal, 
often went fishing with him and in his 
book—‘“Angling Talks’’—published in 
1883, said: “Arthur, now President of 
the United States, has all of the best 
qualities of the most famous disciples 
of the gentle art. He is patient, 
courteous, companionable, enthusiastic, 
and expert. No man could pitch a tent 
more quickly, cast a fly more deftly, 
fight a salmon more artistically, or 
bring him to gaff more gracefully.” 

Dawson also says that Arthur killed 
the largest salmon ever taken with a 
fly on this continent. When Dawson 
congratulated Arthur on his nomina- 
tion for Vice President, Arthur replied 
that while grateful for the congratula- 
tions he regretted that the nomination 
would, for that summer at least, keep 
him away from “the grand old river.” 
Arthur’s favorite fishing spots were 
the Restigouche River in New Bruns- 
wick and Cascapedia River in the 
Gaspé peninsula. 

Grover Cleveland is the best example 
among our Presidents of one who loved 


both hunting and fishing, not only 
loving them but writing of them. His 
“Hunting and Fishing Sketches” was 
published in 1906, two years before 


his death. Richard Watson Gilder, edi- 
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tor and author, was a close friend of 
Cleveland, and in his “Record of Friend- 
ship” gave considerable attention to 
this side of the President’s character. 
Soon after Cleveland’s first term as 
President he asked Gilder if there was 
any fishing around Marion on the 
Massachusetts coast, where the Gilders 
were then spending their summers. 
Gilder, himself an angler, thought best 
to call in the famous actor, Joseph 
Jefferson, his neighbor and friend, as 
an expert. Jefferson told Cleveland 
about the excellent fishing that could 
be enjoyed on Buzzards Bay and in the 
lakes and streams thereabout. So the 
Clevelands took a cottage next to the 
Gilders in 1889, and continued to sum- 
mer on that coast for some years. 

Jefferson and Cleveland became close 
friends, and with Gilder and Jefferson's 
son, Charles, formed a congenial fish- 
ing partnership. They fished for both 
black bass and ocean fish. Gilder says: 
“While Joe Jefferson was an enthusias- 
tic fisherman, Cleveland and Charles 
were inveterate fishermen. Cleveland 
was immoderate in only two things 
his desk work and his fishing. Over and 
over he sat up till near morning at his 
desk in the White House, and he was 
always eager to begin fishing and never 
appeared quite willing to stop. Often 
when we would be out all day fishing 
for bottom fish and bluefish he would 
plead for ‘one more turn,’ that would 
make us late for dinner, and Capt. 
Ryder would put the Allie about, our 
lines out again.” 

Cleveland's fishing and hunting he 
considered not merely a pleasure but a 
duty. They gave him much-needed re- 
lief from mental strain. He held that 





When Grover Cleveland went out 
with gun or rod, neither heat nor 
cold, rain nor snow, could deter him 





Woodland wanderings instilled in 
Patrick Henry his love of liberty 


these sports kept him alive and made 
his burden of work possible. He told 
Gilder that while on the water public 
cares could be put aside, but they 
crushed down on him the moment he 
set foot on dry land. 

Theodore Rosevelt’s passion for hunt- 
ing was revealed by his many published 
works on the subject. They include: 
tanch Life and the Hunting Trail, 


1888; The Wilderness Hunter, 1893; 
American Big Game Hunting, 1893; 
Hunting in Many Lands, 1895; Trail 


and Camp Fire, 1896; Outdoor Pastimes 
of an American Hunter, 1905; Good 
Hunting, 1907; African Game Trails, 
1910; Through the Brazilian Wilder- 
ness, 1914; and Life Histories of Amer- 
ican Game Animals, 1914. 

These books are fairly saturated 
with Roosevelt’s great love of nature 
and his delight in the pursuit of game. 
John Burroughs, noted nature writer 
and companion of Roosevelt on a 
camping trip into Yellowstone National 
Park in 1903, in his book ‘“‘Camping with 
the President”, reveals how he was im- 


pressed with this side of the Presi- 
dent’s character. He says: “I have 
never been disturbed by the Presi- 
dent’s hunting trips. It is to such 


men as he that the big game legiti- 
mately belongs—men who regard it 
from the point of view of the natural- 
ist as well as from that of the sports- 
man, who are interested in its preser- 
vation, and who share with the world 
the delight they experience in the 
chase. Such a hunter as Roosevelt is 
as far removed from the game butcher 
as day is from night.” 

Roosevelt’s ranching and hunting 
life gave him not only his great vigor of 
body but also, on his own testimony, 
his start in his dazzling career. His 
first step toward national prominence 
was the organization of the Rough 
Riders regiment in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and service with it in Cuba. 
3ut for his ranch life that venture 
would have been impossible. The 
colonel and his doughty Rough Riders 
gripped the public’s imagination. This 


was responsible for his election as 
governor of New York. That office led 
to his nomination and election as Vice 
President. By the assassination of 
President McKinley in 1901 he became 
President, thus confounding the poli- 
ticians who had thought to bury him 
safely in obscurity. 

Roosevelt was a pioneer conserva- 
tionist. In “Outdoor Pastimes of an 
American Hunter” he said: ‘All hunters 
should be nature lovers. It is to be 
hoped that the days of mere wasteful, 
boastful slaughter are past, and that 
from now on the hunter will stand 
foremost in working for the preserva- 
tion of the wild life, whether big or 
little.” That, remember, was written 
thirty-five or more years ago. 

Since Roosevelt there have been 
three fishing Presidents. Memory of 
Calvin Coolidge, the fisherman, as seen 
in the news reels of his day, clad in 
white collar and business suit, is still 
vivid with many of us. Coolidge was 
familiar with the little mountain trout 
streams of his native Vermont, and 
while President fished for trout in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota and on 
Wisconsin’s famous Brule River. Never 
did a President take his sport more 
seriously. Herbert Hoover also fished 
the Brule, as well as the Rapidan in 
Virginia. Since retirement from office 
he still fishes with enthusiasm, and 
last year had good success at Kenne- 
bago Lake, in Maine. Art Neu, well- 
known fly-caster, has fished with him 
and tells me that Hoover is a skilled 
fiy-fisherman. Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
current salt-water fishing trips are 
matters of common knowledge. 

Of our Vice (Continued on page 69) 





“All hunters should be nature 
lovers,’ said Theodore Roosevelt, 
decrying wanton waste of game 


Rod and gun not only have given happiness to many of the nation’s leaders 
but have exerted strong influence in shaping their illustrious careers 
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Tar couldn't read (even if he 
did count to four), but he 
knew what that board meant 
—and what to do about it 


HOULD you happen to ask us why 


my wife and I moved to Vermont, 
you'd get an earful of reasons—-good 
reasons. All about the lighter taxes, 


low-priced land, beautiful scenery, 
friendly people, and so forth. But only 
if you happened to be a grouse shooter 
would you get the true answer: Lucy 
and I pulled up stakes in Connecticut 
and settled in Vermont so as to live 
near the ruffed grouse. 

For here there are birds all around 
us. A few hundred years ago, you see, 
the settlers came up the river valleys, 
bringing their families, stock, and tools. 
They cleared the land, built houses and 
barns, and proudly watched their off- 
spring push farther back into the roll- 
ing hills, until Vermont had become a 
huge checkerboard of wood lots and 
clearings. But when the settlers gazed 
across the hills and made plans for 
themselves and their posterity, they 
overlooked the fact that they had bred 


into their sons their own pioneering 
spirit. 

So when up the rivers came stirring 
news of gold strikes, of more fertile 


land to the west, of quick cash to be 
earned in the cities, the stout hearts of 
the Vermont youths beat faster 
their feet grew itchy. Down the hills 
they marched and went their ways. 
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Signs spelled the doom ofa Vermont grouse- | 


on 


a” 


followed 


The woods slowly them. 
Neglected buildings rotted and fell. 
Ungathered apples and grapes rolled 
down the banks and new saplings 
sprouted. The winds seeded the pines 
and poplars in fertile pastures; stone 
walls became barely distinguishable 
through tangles of berry briers, thorn 
apple, and sumac. Alders sprang up 
along the brooks and lowlands. This 
transformation looked like heaven to 
the grouse. They promptly took posses- 
sion of the verminproof shelters, the 
abundance of half-wild fruit and ber- 
ries. They propagated and flourished 
in numbers to equal the dreams of the 
most optimistic bird dog. 

Last year, we were late getting after 
those grouse. Fall couldn’t seem to 
wean itself from Summer. Leaves 
stubbornly clung to the trees and com- 
nletely disregarded Winter’s wooing 
frosts. But at last a night of drenching 
rain and violent wind plummeted the 
.utumn-colored leaves to their winter 
bed in one complete operation. What 
could be more natural than to find a 
couple of grouse hunters headed for 
their favorite cover the next morning? 

With merry hearts we climbed the 
ridge which separated our land from 
that of Silas Worthley, our nearest 
neighbor. Here a half-forgotten road 


hunters. paradise until a woman used her wits 


followed the ridge to our left and 
petered out at the Worthley farm. 
To our right it meandered its al- 
most obliterated way down a 
valley through three miles of per- 
fect hunting cover, cover to thrill 
any hunter. 
Lucy was a few steps ahead of 
me aS we came out into the old 
road. She’d been humming some- 
thing about “I love thy rocks 
and rills’ when suddenly she 
stopped. Stopped humming and ) 
stood still. 
“Which side of the valley do 
you choose to hunt?” I asked, 
puzzled by her action. No answer. 
She was standing stiffly with a 
blank stare in her eyes. 
“L-L-Look,” she faltered. 
that tree.” 
I looked, rubbed my eyes, and looked 
again. Grinning at me from its perch 
on the innocent bark of the big maple 
was a crudely lettered sign: 
NO TRESPASIN 
per 
S. Worthley 


“On 


Right here in unspoiled Vermont! In 
fact, right here in the very cream of 
our hunting cover. Was it to happen 
to us all over again? 

For back in Connecticut, the posting 
of property had been as contagious as 
whooping cough in a _ kindergarten. 
Those little pasteboards had swept 
from farm to farm, proclaiming that 
good old Connecticut hospitality did 
not include grouse hunters. We had 
had many laughs over the fact that 
people who visited us would hike over 
the hills in happy freedom—yet before 
the ink had dried on their own five- 


acre deeds they’d be adorning the 
epidermis of their hickories with clean 
new signs. But it got less and less 
amusing toward the end, except for 
one ironic thought: Wouldn’t it be a 


peculiar happenstance if one of those 
property-posters, upon taking his last 
journey, met up with one of his own 
signs nailed to the Pearly Gates? 

Now Vermont was following suit! 
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Lucy regained her equanimity first: 
“Guess there’s no choosing which side 
of the valley to hunt now; we’ll both 
hunt the other side and like it. No 
sense in allowing that rascal to spoil 
our day.” 

Rascal is right, I thought, as I 
followed the dogs into the cover. He 
had always appeared friendly and kind- 
hearted. Why, just last week Siley, as 
everyone called him, had asked and 
been granted permission to drag some 
hemlock logs through our land to the 
sawmill. Saved him from twitching 
them uphill, he said. Siley, being a 
bachelor and probably a bum cook, 
seemed delighted with the box of 
cookies or cake which was habitually 
tucked under his arm as he left our 
house, where he was a frequent caller. 
He invariably brought us a gift. Once 
an old candle mold, occasionally calf’s 
liver on butchering days. Often he’d 
pull a gnarled handful of seeds from his 
pocket: sunflower, muskmelon, some- 
times flower seeds. His kitchen garden 
and his flower beds were his pride. 
Gardens furnished the chief topic of 
conversation when he called. 

“Aye-yuh,” Siley’d say (which means 
“ves” in Vermont). “Aye-yuh, ya take 
these peas now, and plant ’em on the 
second day of April come rain or shine. 
Bury ’em about three inches deep, and 
then jump back out o’ the way, fer 
they’re a-comin’ up fast.” 

How could that lovable character 
change his tune so abruptly, and notify 
the world to refrain from placing a 
foot on his land? Got to forget it, as 
Lucy said—if possible. 

“Hi,” Lucy called, ‘come here. Two 
birds flushed out of the thicket; I 
think both of them flew into a wind- 










Starbuck and his canny springer (above) make 
an efficient hunting team, but it was Lucy 
who got her limit of grouse in |-2-3-4 order 
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fall that I can just see down below.’ 

“Good,” I yelled, and started over. 
“They’re certain not to fly back this 
way. So we'll both swing around and 
come in from the opposite side.” 

It worked—it always works. Our 
little system was based on the fact 
that grouse hate to fly back in the 
direction from which they’ve just been 
flushed. Silently as possible we circled 
the windfall and stood ready a few 
yards away, sending the dogs in. Out 
the birds came, wings scratching the 
brush, right toward us, and we each 
grounded a bird as the guns spoke 
together. Easy shots. Old Tar and 
Night brought them in. 

Tar, I might explain, isn’t really old: 
only six. But should his age be de- 
termined by his knowledge of grouse 
and his uncanny bird wisdom he’d be 
constantly tripping in his long white 
beard. He’s gun-conscious; that is, he 
hunts with one eye on the gun. He re- 
fuses to flush a bird unless the gunner 
is in shooting position. Then he'll trail 
the bird slowly. Every few paces he'll 
throw his head around to reassure him- 
self that that noisy thing which stops 
the grouse’s wings is right behind him. 
We can stop him at any moment before 
the flush with a faint whistle; throw an 
arm out sideways and Tar will im- 
mediately leave the scent, circle wide, 
and work the bird from the far side. 
And he retrieves perfectly. 

Night, Tar’s son, is still a romping, 
happy puppy. We are just beginning 
to distinguish by the number of revolu- 
tions of his spinning tail whether he is 
actually working bird scent or all ex- 
cited about a “chippy.’”’ Often he does 
the wrong thing and it’s exasperating. 
Sometimes he makes the right move 
that’s fun. 

After we'd pocketed those first two 
birds, Lucy and Night swung along the 
old tote road at the bottom of the 
valley and I paralleled them along the 
side hill, a couple of hundred yards 
away. Tar stopped suddenly and 
started weaving his head around in the 


air. Then, cautiously, as though walk- 
ing on pins, he edged down the hill. A 
grouse thundered out of some grape- 
hung birches and headed down directly 
toward Lucy. I yelled a warning. The 
bird looked as though he'd been gather- 
ing speed all the way from Quebec as 
he crossed the tote road. Bang, cracked 
her 28. ‘Good shot,” I shouted. 

Up the hill came her jubilant answer: 
“Thanks, it really was.” 

I went higher up the hill to take in 
an overgrown orchard. At each step 
my old blood-pumper would pump once 
extra for the climb and twice more in 
anticipation of the exciting cover 
ahead. It’s a tough cover to hunt be- 
cause of the pines. The birds have 
everything their own way. No chance 
of pushing through the jungle and 
getting a shot. 

But sometimes the dog will flush a 
bird which will whirl out around the 
edge of the thicket, intending to dodge 
back in again farther along. As I 
walked along the edge, I could hear 
Tar grunting and snorting continually 
and flushing birds. He was doing his 
best to put one out to me. Every few 
moments he’d come to the edge to locate 
the gun. He must have flushed at least 
twenty grouse, but none came out of 
the thicket. Often they'd fly but a few 
feet and light in a pine, making that 
half-putt, half-whistling noise, pro- 
voked at being disturbed at their feast 
of apples. 

At the far end of the cover, two 
grouse slid out of a tree. One gave me 
a good shot but I didn’t connect. They 
flew downhill to a thin poplar growth. 
Tar zigzagged through the _ sparse 
cover and I tagged along wondering 
why those two wise birds should leave 
their impenetrable cover and fly into 
these quite open poplars. But they 
had, all right, for there was Tar making 
game. I edged nearer, trying to locate 
a place where a bird could possibly 
hide. Burr-r-r! Out he went, from 
somewhere close by, and plummeted 
as the charge (Continued on page 100) 
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Crawford's mag- 
pie traps prove 
very effective. 
One of his side- 
lines (right) is 
teaching kids to 
distinguish good 
hawks from bad 





ROWS and magpies are smart. 

3ut if the Colorado ones were 

a mite wiser, they would high- 

tail it out yonder before Gurney 
Crawford gets ’em. 

Crow Croaker Crawford, he's called 
in these days, for he’s constantly caus- 
ing consternation, calamity, and cata- 
clysms throughout Colorado crow com- 
munities, coursing continuously after 
coal-colored crooks of the countryside 
and clearing the clouds of their cussed 
cawings in the cause of constructive 
conservation. 

In the little more than two years he 
has held his unique position, Craw- 
ford’s campaign has removed more 
than 60,000 magpies and 15,000 crows 
from circulation. Ducks Unlimited is 
authority for the statement that 40 
percent of the loss in the waterfowl 
crop can be charged to depredations on 
nests and fledglings by these two birds. 
On the best estimates, a crow or mag- 
pie will destroy at least three ducks 
and three upland birds during a 
marauding lifetime. A little reckoning 
will show that in two years’ activity, 
Crawford could be credited with sav- 
ing close to half a million valuable 
wildfowl and game birds. 

When he first advanced his proposal 
to undertake a one-man war on mag- 
pies and crows the Colorado Game and 
Fish Commission viewed it as an experi- 
ment. Today officials are sold to the 
hilt on his work. Crawford is called 
the commission’s “orphan,” because 
nobody shapes his program. He roams. 
at will, making his own plans; and 
wherever he enters a community and 
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He plays a lone hand against the winged 


predators of Colorado—and wins handily 


By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


swings into action, there is a sudden 
drop in magpie and crow population. 
Crawford made the job, and by all 
signs he'll stay on it. 

Back in Kansas, as a boy, Gurney 
Crawford began raising decoy ducks as 
pets. He had trouble; crows cut into 
his decoy crop. At that time, there 
were bounties of from five to ten cents 
on crow heads. Crawford lacked 
money to buy a gun, but he could fash- 
ion traps. Trapped crows’ heads 
brought bounty payments that bought 
his first shotgun. With that start, he 
made decoy raising his business, crow 
croaking his main side line, until the 
government stopped the use of live 
decoys. 

Six years ago Crawford came from 
Kansas to Colorado. He began organ- 
izing crow shoots. The first ‘“‘crow din- 
ner” in the region, staged by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, was one of his 
promotions. He has been responsible 
for a good many other occasions on 
which guests “ate crow” and liked it. 
With this background he came to the 
commission soon after its organization, 
and so sold it on his proposition that it 
agreed to let Crawford demonstrate 
what he could do in controlling these 
feathered pests. 

Control, not extermination, was 
Crawford's idea. ‘‘No,’”’ he said, when 
asked if there should be something ap- 


proaching eradication of these birds, 
“T don’t believe in that. Some magpies 
and crows aren’t bad in any section. 
But when they become too numerous, 
and the food supply runs short for 
each individual, they become most pred- 
atory and harmful, and must be put 
back in place.” 

Through his field work, and through 
reading up on the birds he controls, 
Crawford is a walking reference book 
on their habits. Whereas crows migrate 
throughout the farming sections of 
mid-America and as far as 600 miles 
north of the Canadian boundary, mag- 
pies usually remain in a limited locality 
with a flight range of about ten miles. 
Food supply and its availability govern 
their travels. And where food supplies 
are favorable, there the nuisance bird 
populations occur. 

The food of magpies is about 60 
percent animal matter. They generally 
are scavengers. But they will wreck 
duck nests along lakes and raid barn- 
yards; and if a sore gets started on a 
range animal, they will light on the 
poor brute’s back and begin to eat him 


alive. Because of the mischief and 
damage they do, magpies are in ill 
repute among ranchers as well as 
sportsmen. 


Both magpies and crows roost at 
night in community rookeries. Magpie 
roosts are from (Continued on page 58) 
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Better dust off your supply of alibis! 
Vernon Hagelin, Moline, Ill., needs a 
good one as he compares his pair of 
mud hens with Kenneth Fritz's mallards 


Bobby Stack, once a star of the skeet 
world and now a rising Hollywood actor, 
demonstrates he can still lead ‘em right 
at his Colusa, Calif., shooting preserve 
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SWORD AGAINST SPEAR Britons, who enjoy pig sticking in India, practice a variation 
of the game in Kenya and Tanganyika, Africa. It's antelope 
spearing, and it's man’s sport. Oryx like the one at bay here have killed even lions with their rapier horns 


MIDGET QUAIL 


This tiny cousin of our 
bobwhite is a Philippine 
painted quail, a species 
rarely raised in America. 
When born recently at the 
Hershey, Pa., Zoo, this 
fellow was just half an 
inch long. Grown, he'll be 
only half the size of an 
American quail, but he'll 
have the same cheery call 


SPORTING TOUCH 


Many a home has an old family 
muzzle-loader packed away in 
the attic, slowly rusting away. 
Rescue yours, and with little 
work or expense you can turn it 
into an attractive light. Here, 
a standard lamp assembly has 
been fitted into the muzzle, a 
cord run down the outside, and 
two curved iron legs fastened 
to the stock to form a tripod 


It's dangerous trying to seine for game fish in the closed 





coastal lagoons of Texas these days, with two flying war- 
dens in action. At upper left you see Capt. Bob Tanner and 
Paul Riegel, who photographs violations from the air, start- 
ing off to check on a reported case of illegal netting. After 
observing it, they land to make arrests. Lawbreakers pay fines 
($36 or more) quietly. You can't argue against the camera 
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CANDID CAMERA SHOWS 


HOW A MAN LOOKS 
CATCHING FISH 


EAN SMITH, world-famous aviator, has a weakness 
D for large, gaudy trout flies in tandem. But he learned 
his lesson—or did he?—one day in Quebec. Luckily, 
just as things began popping, Smith’s friend, Jack Spear, 
was taking pictures from a near-by sand bar. He swung 
into action fast and got this remarkable series of candid- 
camera shots—an unposed study of an angler in battle. 





1 So far that day, it had seemed as if every squaretail in the pool 
was just I| inches long. As another infant took Smith's dropper 
fly (a mammoth Silver Doctor), the bored angler eyed it with disgust 





2 Wham! ... and Smith's expression suddenly changed. A real trout 
had found the Parmachene Belle tag fly and was away, towing his 
baby cousin behind. ''Gros poisson,"" said Bruno, the French guide 





"Big fish" was right. He charged hither and yon, hauling Little 
Willie along. "Better cut the baby off the dropper if you get a 
chance," Spear yelled. And when the lunker idled past, Smith did so 





4 Free of his load, the big fellow really opened up, but Smith played 
him expertly. At last the fish was alongside the canoe, Bruno made 
a lunge with the net, and a flurry of trout and spray came over the rail 






It was not the time to take chances. Bruno flung himself on the 
still-flopping fish and secured a half-nelson. And for the first 
time in a good many minutes, Smith's face relaxed into a broad grin 


6 "Nice one, huh?" said 

Smith, after the scales 
had dipped to 5 pounds, 
2 ounces. (Sure, he posed 
for this picture — who 
wouldn't, after licking a 
load of double trouble?) 
Spear expected his friend 
to swear off droppers for 
life, but Smith had differ- 
ent ideas: "Listen, Jack, 
that's the stunt! Tie your 
dropper fly on about 6 
feet above the tail fly. 
Then when a fish hits the 
dropper and you bring 
him to the surface, the 
tail fly's near the bottom 
where the big boys are." 

Nope, that crazy ex- 
perience hadn't taught 
him his lesson at all! 
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THIS AKRON, OHIO, GUN BUG LIKES HIS FIREARMS ODD 


A prize of William W. McQueery's gun collection is the Swiss Martini rifle he holds above— 
one of ten used by an American team to win the International Matches of 1928, after losing 
with special Springfields in 1925 and 1927. Another (top right) is the unique .38 caliber 
muzzle-loader built by the famous gunsmith, A. O. Neidner, to test his theory that handguns 
should balance farther aft. It's deadly accurate. Below it: two muzzle-loading rifles. One 
has its percussion cap underneath, to protect eyes. The other has a bolt action, of all things! 





EASY MONEY FROM 
YOUR PHOTOS 


Want cash? Try your unpub- 
lished fishing and _ hunting 
photographs on our Picture 
Editor (inclosing full dope 
and return postage). If they 
click, we'll pay first-class 


rates. And don’t forget that 


FISH FOR FRIDAY With this camera on your coming hunts 


new machine 


for quick-freezing and storing foods at STILL BITING Yellow perch are always 


home, you can preserve your week-end catch in season along this Lake 
fresh and flavorful all week—or longer Michigan breakwater—if you can stand a little cold 


GOING — — —= GOING — — — GONE 


A gopher snake in the southern California desert enjoys a banquet of rat—elapsed time: five minutes. Good? You said a mouthful! 
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JUST A DROP 
IN THE BUCKET 


Jack rabbits must be hard to 
discourage. For the fast and 
agile longears isn't merely 
a fine sporting target; he's 
also a menace to crops, and 
over the years Western 
farmers repeatedly have or- 
ganized sweeping public 
drives, taking a huge toll 
with guns and clubs. To the 
right is an interesting view 
of the results of one old-time 
massacre, in which 20,000 
jacks bit the dust. It took a 
hardy and prolific animal 
to avoid disappearing as 
the passenger pigeon did 































SUPERHEAD 


Ralph R. Hotchkiss 
believes his quadri- 
blade broadhead will 
kill more game. The 
side blades increase 
head strength, yet 
aid penetration by 
cutting a path for er 
the ferrule to follow . ; 
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A St. Petersburg, Fla., newspaperman, 


SKY’S THE LIMIT Robert Allyn, turned in this exciting 


photo of a 75-pound tarpon playing sea gull 15 feet in the air over 
Tampa Bay. The fisherwoman is Jean Fulshall, and she won the battle 
lf a stream is too wide to 


MAKESHIFT BRIDGE ith one log, a f 
span with one log, a few 


poles resting on a floating log will get you across the deep 
part, at least. Have someone stand on the end to steady it 







































Half hidden in brush with a 
miniature camera and tele- 
photo lens, Mrs. Trueblood 
aimed at the drummer's fa- 
vorite spot on the log and 
waited. The grouse fled at 
her approach, to return an 
hour later and do hir act 





At top, the bird is still 
suspicious (a flick of the 
finger to work the shutter 
was all the movement he'd 
stand for), but soon he's 
under way. His tail fans 
out and presses on the log, 
his ruff rises, and his wings 
quiver. Then he revs up to 
top speed, until at 1/125 
of a second's exposure 
his wings are just a blur 


CATCHING THE DRUMMER IN ACTION 


HUNTER with a dog generally has trouble enough finding the 
As ruffed grouse, but Mrs. Ted Trueblood did better; she 

took these spectacular shots of a male drumming without even 
driving him away. The grouse had chosen a log in the elk preserve 
near Pocatello, Idaho, for his mating antics, and when the Truebloods 
pitched their tent for a month's stay less than 50 yards off, 
he held his ground, drumming daily all morning and late after- 
noon. Mrs. Trueblood observed his habits; then took these photos. 































MOTORIZED Robert J. Ebrecht, Ohio State 


University conservation student, 
raised this’ crow from a fledgling, trained it to 
cling to a perch on his car radiator without being 
tied. The bird takes speeds up to 40 and likes ‘em 





VANTAGE POINT California surf-casters find this picturesque spot near Mile 


Light, outside San Francisco, an excellent place for striped 
bass. From the high rock they can reach deep water where scrappy 5 to 20-pounders lie 





LEARNING THE FAMILY TRADE 
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ye - oe Neh ween e 
“ ee ~ ie a . ¥ oy days. Scarlet, a 14-month-old Irish setter, is 
soe. ° ‘. » 


— , getting some tips on retrieving Illinois pheas- 
A nice picture—but it's a fake! The squirrel is a ant from her veteran father, Pat. She can run 

’ 
HEY, HERE S A CALLER! pet one and the hunter is no more asleep than you rings around the old man, but he does have style 


Most any girl wants to earn her own way these 
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GOLD FEVER A girl angler seeks the true 


golden trout, Salmo roosevelti, 
in its original home, California's Golden Trout Creek 








TOUGH When George Hemwell (right) tried to trap 
this hen-stealing Michigan great horned owl, 


the bird merely flew off with trap, chain, and 18-inch pipe. 
He was discovered two weeks later tangled up in a fence 


















WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 


A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTYRES 


OVER THE CLIFF WITH A GRIZZLY 
By GARLAND DAVIDSON, Wichita, Kans. 


This Happened to Me / 

















n the San Luis - | CAN FIX 
a |S (vou Boys up 
one winter, a ¢riz- f WITH HORSES 
zly bear had been 


destroying livestock. 
h 








Tom Kelley whose 
sheep had been car- 
ried off the night 
before, my cousin, 
Larry Davidson, 
and I, with 5 hounds)})’ 
set out for Toms 
ranch to stop the 
bears depredations. 
A light snow had} 
fallen the night 
before. 
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GOOD SHOT, 
LARRY ! 
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Even this suit, painted scarlet, might not protect a man from 
some of the nitwits—they'd mistake the plume for a deer flag 


WO HUNTERS will go out into 

the woods this year in search of 

game. One will be brought back, 

blasted down in his full vigor. 
The other, hardly more fortunate, will 
return, full of bitter self-reproach, to 
face the consequences of a _ horrible 
fact: that he has killed a man through 
carelessness. 

Let us face a fact too: Every man 
killed by “accident” in the woods is 
killed by carelessness—his own or the 
other man’s, or a combination of them. 
The excuse, “I thought it was a deer,” 
is just as pitiful as that other one, 
“I didn’t know it was loaded.” 

Every year untold money and energy 
are devoted to conserving game. Why 
not the same unceasing vigilance for 
our fellow hunters? It isn’t unusual, in 
some sections, to find more hunters 
than deer in the woods. Men run 
desperately here and there, clutching 
loaded guns, to beat someone else to a 
favored spot. Others are all too ready 
to fire at the first thing that moves. 

Last year, a man I know tripped and 
broke an arm in his haste to reach a 
good crossing before somebody else 
staked it out. I’ve watched late arrivals 
loading high-power rifles on the gallop 

an unwise (not to say dangerous) 
business. Others seem to lose all con- 
trol of their trigger fingers; I’ve seen 
i man stand and fire bullet after bullet 
in a reckless attempt to kill a buck that 
had already disappeared. Not long ago 
. watched two hunters fire .30/30 bullets 
it a flying crow, in a neighborhood 
congested with hunters. What causes 
men who know better to act like fools? 

For one thing, disregard of the princi- 
ples of sportsmanship does a lot to 
make conditions ripe for disaster. In 
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some sections, hunt- 
ers tell me, they must 
anchor their buck 
within 100 yards or 
take the risk of hav- 
ing another’ sports- 
man finish it off, and 
tie his own tag on the 
horns. This penalizes 
deliberateness, pro- 
motes haste. No 
wonder men are mis- 
taken for game! 

Naturally, these 
conditions don’t exist 
in every deer-hunting 
area. But very few of 
us can get to an un- 
peopled wilderness to 
hunt. Suppose I go to 
a section which few hunters can reach. 
There may be only one other man in 
that woods, but it’s possible—and it 
often happens—that he may be hunt- 
ing, unseen by me, within a couple of 
hundred yards. I can’t afford to be 
careless even there. And in the easy- 
to-reach spots, which attract crowds 
of hunters, there’s a moral obligation 
on everyone to be dead certain that his 
sights are on a buck before he pulls the 
trigger. 

Every season sees an influx of new 
hunters into already crowded districts. 
Hunting grows more popular each year, 
and a citizen who has a license and a 
gun has a legal right to use them. His 
moral right, determined by stability and 
discretion, may be something else again. 

How can we train ourselves to take 
that extra second or two that will turn 
supposition into certainty? The hu- 
mane angle is, of course, supreme. Lives 
have been blasted, homes wrecked, chil- 
dren left fatherless and wives widowed 
needlessly by jump-the-trigger Johnnies. 


OW the fact that he’ll be held ac- 

countable for his carelessness may 
deter that rare individual who is more 
callous toward life than toward money. 
Law courts no longer excuse “ac- 
cidental” shootings. If a man shoots 
without knowing what his sights are 
covering, the responsibility is squarely 
on his shoulders, and he can be ad- 
judged guilty of criminal negligence. 
When he draws his sights down upon 
something that looks like a deer out 
there in the brush, he’s shooting inten- 
tionally. If he’s uncertain as to just 
what that patch of gray or brown 
actually is, he’d better hold his fire—or 
be prepared to face the consequences. 


Let’s Protect 


Hunter 


By MAURICE H. DECKER 


A substantial verdict can be returned 
against him in a civil suit—enough, 
perhaps, to ruin him. No missed buck 
is worth that. 

Hunting fatalities have another con- 
sequence which may directly affect you, 
me, and every other hunter. They 
furnish an excuse for the crank-law 
crackpots to push legislation which 
would make it more difficult—perhaps 
impossible eventually—for us to own 
and use firearms. It is unfortunate but 
true that when such men can point to 
actual killings in the woods, their argu- 
ments convince many laymen and legis- 
lators. Right now we seem to have 
the freak lawists on the run, but 
heaven knows for how long. A wave of 
hunter-shootings might provide just 
the aid the would-be reformers need 
for a new onslaught against our in- 
herent right to own and use arms. 


“I know all this. I try to be 
careful when I hunt. What more can 
I do? After all, I don’t want to get 
shot, nor do I want to shoot a fellow 
hunter.”’ 

Here’s one thing: In many cases the 
scorn of his shooting acquaintances can 
work more compulsion on a man than 
any other consideration. If you see a 
member of your circle do a foolish 
thing in the woods, don’t hesitate to 
tell him about it. Nine times out of ten, 
he won’t chance losing caste again. 
Promote that idea: A good hunter 
takes pains, a dub takes chances. 

For yourself, wear conspicuous cloth- 
ing in bright, warning colors. Consider 
the background against which you'll 
appear and pick a color that’ll stand 
out like a black cat on a snowdrift. Red 
is good against greenery. It dis- 
tinguishes, identifies, warns, if you use 
enough of it. The usual deer cap with 
reversible red lining isn’t sufficient. 
Your coat, too, should be crimson or 
scarlet. At the very least, you should 
pin a big square of brilliant red cloth 
over the back of your hunting coat or 
shirt. Better yet, buy one of those 
cheap white canvas jackets that waiters 
use, and dye it a bright red. Get one 
a couple of sizes too large, so that you 
can wear it comfortably over your 
other garments in the woods. 

Warning colors are a protection in 
small-game cover too. Not many hunt- 
ers mistake a human for a rabbit, but 
we do hear, once in a while, of a man 
being thus accidentally shot. Within 
thirty miles (Continued on page 81) 


A right,” you’re probably saying, 
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When a bird was seen, the 
hunters climbed out and 
walked beside the oxcart, 
using it as a moving blind 





UNTING a game bird that it 

takes a high-power rifle and 

soft-nosed bullets to stop is so 

far removed from American 
hunting practice that the very thought 
is almost certain to arouse ridicule and 
laughter. It did with me when first I 
heard of it. But that’s the way you 
hunt the giant bustard of China- 
though those who have hunted this 
great game bird are few and far be- 
tween. 

The giant bustard is rarely heard of 
outside of its own habitat. It is a wily 
bird, very difficult to stalk, hard to hit, 
and equally hard to kill. All over the 
northern border country of Shantung 
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province,  through- 
out the Chihli prov- 
ince, and along the 
borders of Shensi 
province giant bus- 
tards are fairly abundant from October 
to April. They favor a cold climate and 
presumably range far north of the dis- 
tricts mentioned, in the summer. They 
are tall, sturdy birds, grayish-white on 
head, neck, and under parts, and with 
penciled markings and mottles of deep- 
er gray, brown, and golden buff on the 
back. Their long, straight legs and 
large, three-toed feet remind you of an 
ostrich. I have heard of specimens be- 
ing taken that weighed more than for- 
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ty-five pounds. Those that we _ took 
ranged from twenty to _ thirty-five 


pounds. A game bird that weighs thir 
ty-five pounds and makes excellent eat- 
ing is something to be prized. They are 
so hard to bag that a wild goose is easy 
prey in comparison. 

My friend Crawford, who introduced 
me to the thrill of bustard hunting, had 
lived in the vicinity of Changli, near 
Langhsien, for some years. Our mutual 
friend the doctor was the third of our 
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party on the particular hunt I’m about 
to describe. I had hunted with Doc for 
nearly every kind of game that can be 
found in northern China. Because he 
was an experienced sportsman, knew 
rifles and their shocking power, Doc 
was as skeptical as I once was when 
told to bring along his high-power rifle 
ind soft-point loads. 

Going south from Langhsien, we trav- 
ersed a region that didn’t seem a game 
country at all. Most of the hunting in 
China is either in heavy cover or along 
1 watercourse. Here there was neither; 
there were only wide, clear fields on a 
great flat plain. Anyone with hunting 
experience would at once wonder how 
any kind of game could find cover there 
or, if there was game there, how it 
could be stalked where concealment was 
impossible. But bustards are tall, keen- 
eyed birds, able to exist on those wide 
plains because they can see so far that 
no hunter can get close to them. 


UR trip down into the bustard 
O country was in itself an experi- 
ence. No one who has not taken a 
journey in a northern China oxcart can 
imagine the discomfort of such a ride. 
The wheels of these carts are about five 
feet in diameter, and have no spokes. 
They are sawed out, in a circle, from 
solid planks, with two thicknesses 
spiked together so that the grain of 
one thickness runs crossways of the 
grain in the other. This gives greater 
strength but adds a lot of weight. 
There are no springs in these carts. 
The crude box that makes the body is 
fastened directly to the axle; and to 
add to the torture the holes through 
the wheels are much too large. The re- 
sult may be imagined. You get a terri- 
ble jouncing over the very rough roads. 

Hunting in China compels you to for- 
get many of the things taught by North 
American experience. To most of us 
bird hunting means seeking a bird in 
cover, flushing it, and shooting on the 
wing. But in hunting the bustard you 
must seek the cover, and shoot before 
the bird is flushed. You must forget 
any idea that shooting a sitting bird is 
unsportsmanlike. Your one hope is that 
the great bird will not fly before you 
are in range. 


S WE rode behind the plodding ox, 
Crawford and I searched the plain 
with high-power binoculars. Suddenly I 
saw Crawford stiffen and gaze intently 
at one spot. I swung my glasses over 
that way and saw what he was watch- 
ing. He had spotted a bustard, far out 
on the plain. Then the real work began. 
Crawford had chosen our driver be- 
cause he had had him on previous 
hunts, and the man knew just what was 
expected of him. As soon as he was 
told where the bustard was feeding, he 
turned the ox in that direction and 
kept his eyes fixed on the game. When 
within 600 to 800 yards he began to 
circle in a wide, sweeping arc, executed 
n such fashion that he edged in gradu- 
ally on the bird, but did not approach 
too rapidly or come at it directly. 
Doc was to have the first shot. As 
on as the cart began to circle, he and 
[ alighted and followed it on its outer 
side so that cart and wheels screened 
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Hunting China's big- 


gest game bird is a 


surprising adventure 


us from the game. Now was the criti- 
cal time. It is impossible to get nearer 
these very wary birds than about 200 
yards, and we frequently have failed to 
get that close. 


t= experience and skill of the driver 
are very important in making a suc- 
cessful stalk. A good driver seeks to 
locate and approach some little hum- 
mock or rise in the land that may offer 
a bit of cover. As he circles he ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer both the 
bird and the available cover. The bird 
must be watched to determine whether 
the cart has got as close as the bustard 
will permit. His actions give the clew. 
When the cart gets so near as to be an 
object of suspicion he begins to move 
nervously about and watch intently. 


Now is the time for the gunner to get 
into shooting position. If the driver has 
te: Lis way to some 


succeeded in v’orlzing 


At last the author got himself 
under control. He fired. The 
bustard fell and then lay still 





semblance of cover, he passes it on the 
outer side, thus enabling the gunner to 
drop behind it. As the hunter takes his 
position, he at once falls flat to the 
ground and becomes as inconspicuous 
as possible. Meanwhile the cart lum- 
bers on, working farther away from the 
game in order to lessen its fear. 


HE cart must at all times keep mov- 

ing. Should it stop, even for a mo- 
ment, the bustard will be off. So long 
as it moves the bustard’s eyes fol- 
low it, thus making it easier for the 
gunner to escape discovery. If he lies 
flat and is motionless, the bird soon will 
resume its feeding, its fears at rest. 

On this particular hunt it was possi- 
ble for Doc and me to take positions 
very near together. It is surprising 
how different the plain looks, seeing it 
from the cart or standing erect, and 
when you are lying prone. From above, 
the ground appears perfectly flat. But 
from the level you realize there are 
many small undulations. It often hap- 
pens that from your position you can- 
not see the game at all. Then you must 
worm about and raise your head a bit 
to determine the location of the bird. 
Sometimes the effort is disastrous, for 
the bustard may see the slight move- 
ment. On this occasion we were fortu- 
nate. Our positions were on ground a 
little higher than that where the bird 
was feeding, and we were able to get a 
clear view. 

I was about a rod to the right of Doc. 
From habit I had fallen with my rifle 
extended straight in front of me, in 
shooting position. I took careful aim, 
then slowly turned my head to see what 
Doc was doing. It had been agreed 
that should he be unable to get a good 
shot he was to signal me, so that I 
could make the try. Although this was 
my friend’s first bustard hunt, as a 
good hunter he knew what to do. Like 
me he had fallen with rifle extended 
and in shooting position. As I looked, 
his face drew down to the rifle. 

The unexpected is always with you 
whenever you (Continued on page 62) 
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A Weaver IX ‘scope mounted on a double-barrel shotgun. The glass is he 
adjustable for windage and elevation, and to suit each shooter's eyes 


KNOW YOUR 
SHOTGUN 


HUNTER squats in the blind, 
clutching his shotgun, muscles tense, 
eyes sweeping the horizon for the sight 
of the first dove of the new season. 
Presently one appears, and our hunter 
recognizes it instantly by the silhouette 
of its long, swift wings, by its twinkling 
flight. Yes, by George, it’s going to 
pass within range. Excited delight 
clutches our gunner’s heart. 

He rises, swings with his bird, and 
touches Old Betsy off. Practically 
nothing happens. The bird ducks a bit, 
continues its flight, and finally settles 
down to feed in the grain stubble 400 
yards away. 

Now our hunter had sworn, during 
the happy days of anticipation, that he 
was going to bust the first dove that 
feels let down and 


came over. He 
slightly depressed. He sees another 
dove coming, and shoots again—with 


exactly the same result. By the time 
the third bird drifts over he is pretty 
grim about the whole business. Yet he 
misses that too. 

So he tries leading them more, then 
leading them less. In the course of the 
shoot he gets about one bird for every 
five shells. By the expenditure of a 
lot of ammunition he gets his limit, but 
he isn’t happy about this first hunt. 
Characteristically, he takes the whole 
blame. “I’m sure rusty,” he says to 
himself. “I’m not holding worth a 
whoop. Maybe I'll pick up with more 
practice.” 

Maybe he will, but probably he won't. 
It happens that he was leading about 
right for the most part. What was 
wrong was this: He was expecting teo 
much of his gun. Most of those doves 
were about fifty yards away, a fact 
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which he could 
have learned if he 
had paced off the 
distance to the 
ditch along which 
they were flying. 

He simply did 
not have a fifty- 
yard gun for doves, 
and the best shot 
in the world 
wouldn’t have 
done much better. 
If our hunter had 
been an observant 
man, he would 
have noticed that 
was killing 
most of his birds 
between thirty-five 
and forty yards away. Between forty 
and forty-five he wasn’t doing badly. 
But out at fifty yards and more, his 
average went all to pieces. The birds 
he did bring down were, for the most 
part, merely wounded. Some whirled 
down with broken wings, one dropped 
cold with a head shot, but all sailed on 
100 yards or so before they went down. 
At that fifty-yard range, his 20 gauge 
was throwing patterns through which, 
about 50 percent of the time, a 
dove could fly unscathed. The 
rest of the birds might collide 
with one shot, seldom with 
more than two. 

So the moral seems to be . 
this: Know your gun. Know 
what its killing range is, what 
shot size and powder charge it 
likes best, where it throws its 
patterns. Don’t take that gun 
of yours for granted. Learn 
something about it with simple 
tests, and you'll handle it more 
effectively on game. 

First off, before any bird 
hunter stocks up on his sea- 
son’s supply of shells, he ought 
to draw on a sheet of paper a 
life-size outline of the bird he 
expects to hunt, back off to 
what he considers his maxi- 
mum range, and take a shot at 
that silhouette. Often he'll 
learn very interesting things. 

He may, for one thing, be 
using the wrong size of shot. 
Let’s take up shot size for a 
moment. The smaller sizes 
have more pellets for a given 
gauge. AS a_ consequence, 
they put more shot into a 
given area—shoot a _ denser 
pattern, in other words. But 
their velocity falls off more 
quickly, and consequently at 
a given range they penetrate 
less deeply than larger shot. 
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Also they are more deflected by wind. 
Larger sizes shoot thinner patterns, 
but carry farther and truer. 

Another rule of thumb to remember 
is that the larger the bird, the larger 
the area for shot to hit. A dove or a 
sora rail can fly right through a pattern 
that would knock a mallard for a loop, 
and a mallard can fly through a pat- 
tern that would send a Canada goose 
to his ancestors. 

When I was a kid I was the proud 
possessor of an old Model 97 Win- 
chester pump, and I was a duck hunter 
of the variety that goes out before 
dawn and comes in after dark. Some- 


one told me to use No. 4 shot when I 
started hunting, so I did. Many a time 


I put the pattern all around some old 
mallard within moderate range, only to 
have him wheel and flee with a startled 
quack. Yet I sometimes knocked a bird 
out of a flock at what looked to my 
youthful eyes to be at least 100 yards, 
but undoubtedly wasn’t. I was always 
elated at those long shots and always 
depressed at my misses. Then a good 
Samaritan suggested that I change to 
No. 6. I did. After that, no duck within 
fifty yards was entirely safe. On the 
other hand, I no longer killed an occa- 
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Upland birds, like this quail, are usually caught rising, 
so to get them consistently you need a high-shooting gun 
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sional bird out of a flock at seventy-five 
yards or thereabouts. 

Here are Remington’s recommenda- 
tions as to shot sizes for 10, 12, 16, and 
20 gauges: 


I eke coda cipecccaciaicnues 4, 5, 6, 7, 7% 
idk cacsenmadeees 20 

oe on gp,  eD 6, 7, 74% 
Partridge.... 6, 7, 7% 
Pheasant................. 6, 7, 714 
Prairie Chicken 6, 7, 7% 
Rabbit..... 6, 7, T16 
Squirrel....... 6, 7, 74% 
Quail........ scssaaious 7, 710, 8 
Doves.... 7, T%, 8 
eres 71%, 8, 9, 10 
Woodcock 71, 8, 9, 10 
Plover... Tle, 8, 9, 10 
Rail... 714, 8, 9, 10 
Reed Birds 714, 8, 9, 10 
Turkey..... 2 or BB 
i, : 2 or BB 
FLACCOON .......... 2 or BB 
Jack Rabbit... ..4, 5, 6 
os ckchisvndisabsonnens 4, 5, 6, 7 


In the .410 and 28 gauges, Reming- 
ton recommends for quail or doves 
either No. 715 or 8, and for small birds 
either No. 9 or 10. 

My own notion of the smart thing to 
do is to use the smallest size that will 
do the work. Most men, shooting from 
a blind over decoys, for example, will 
do very well on ducks with No. 71s 
shot. No. 6 is an excellent compromise 
for blind and moderate pass-shooting. 
For geese and turkeys I'd surely pre- 
fer No. 2’s to BB's. For quail and 
doves I like 712 or 8 shot. 

Another thing to remember is that 
the larger the gauge of his gun, the 
larger the shot the hunter may use. 


A Magnum 10 will do a _ good 
job of throwing an excellent pat- 
tern with No. 2’s. A 20-gauge 
definitely won't. 

There are still probably too 
many shot sizes. An amended list 
might well read: Geese and tur- 
keys, No. 2; long-range pass-shoot- 
ing at ducks with a Magnum 10 or 
12, No. 4; other duck, and rabbit 
and pheasant shooting, No. 6. Up- 
land game with light guns, No. 
71 or 8. 

Anyway, break out that old gun, 
draw yourself some silhouettes of 
game birds, and hie out into a 
safe spot with some different shot 
sizes. Then get off at your chosen 
range and blaze away. Knowing 
that a bird has to be well hit by a 
minimum of four or five shot, to 
be cleanly killed, you can then be 
in a position to choose your own 
shot sizes, for your own particular 
gun. You don’t have to take Mr. 
Remington’s word for it—or mine 
either. 

Now we'll turn to effective range. 
Shot size, choke, and powder 
charge are all intimately com- 
bined in the effectiveness of a gun's 
killing range. Let us take the case 
of a guy named Joe. Joe has a fine, 
expensive double 12, which is bored 
improved-cylinder in the right bar- 
rel, modified choke in the left. Joe 
had a theory. It was this: That No. 6 
shot is the one all-around shot, good for 


grouse, doves, ducks—anything. Now, 
Joe can tell you about killing birds 


sixty-five yards from the gun. He al- 
ways bought “long-range” loads, 11, 








45 YD 

1% OZ. No.6 SHOT, 3 DRAMS 
WINCHESTER No.1 SKEET BORING 
12 GAUGE 


What a change of load may accomplish. The outline at left, shot at under approximate 


45 YD 
14 OZ. No. 7% SHOT, 3% DRAMS 
WINCHESTER No.2 SKEET BORING 
12 GAUGE 





field conditions, revealed a wounding pattern only. The pattern at right is a killer 


50 YD 

FULL CHOKE, 20 GAUGE 
10Z. No.7% SHOT 

GUN MAKE No.1 


The load that does its job well in one gun may fail in the next. Here are perform- 
ances of two 20's with identical loads. No. 2 is a 50-yard gun, but No. | is not 
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These ducks were bagged with a tested shotgun 
and a fairly thin pattern of good-size pellets 


ounces of No. 6 chilled behind 3% 
drams of powder. Joe has killed some 
quail and doves way out there with this 
load, but he has also missed a lot of 
them; and like most human beings, Jee 
remembers his hits and forgets his 
misses. 

In all his life, though, Joe had never 
tried patterning his gun, and, as a 
consequence, his theories were based 
on nothing but the most casual obser- 
vation. Then one day I talked him into 
going out with me and shooting at 
some paper. Here is what we dis- 
covered: The sure-killing range of Joe’s 
right barrel, with his chosen load, was 
less than forty yards. In five shots at 
forty yards on quail silhouettes, here is 
how shot went into the outline: None, 
one, one, none, three. In other words, 
at forty yards, two birds would have 
escaped untouched, two would have 
been wounded, and one_ probably 
brought down. 

The test also showed Joe that his gun 
didn’t handle his particular load very 
well, as its right barrel had a tendency 
to blow the patterns, to shoot patterns 
with holes in the center. He switched 
to No. 8 shot and three drams, and 
found his shooting improved about 25 
percent, since the less potent powder 
charge didn’t blow the patterns. 

Often one pellet will kill a bird. One 
in the head, or in the heart, or close to 
it, will usually do the business. But it 
usually takes from three to six pellets 
to do a clean, sportsmanlike job. 

Probably every reader of this depart- 
ment has killed quail flying straight- 
away at fifty, even sixty yards. I 
have. But if anyone wants to find 
out how accidental such killings are, I 
invite him to draw a license-plate view 
of a fleeing quail, and shoot at it at those 
distances! (Continued on page 60) 
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1940 Migratory Game Bird Regulations 





WATERFOWL ZONES 


NORTHERN ZONE: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wy- 
oming, and Montana. South Dokota and 
Wyoming were in the intermediate zone 
last year. 


INTERMEDIATE ZONE: Vermont, 
formerly in the northern zone, New Mex- 
ico, formerly in the southern zone, and 
the following states unchanged; Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 


SOUTHERN ZONE: Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arizona, 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


Shotguns not larger than 10 gauge or 
bows and arrows may be used. The 3-shell 
limit on repeating shotguns, hand-operated 
or autoloading, is continued 

It is illegal to take waterfowl by means 
of bait or the use of live decoys. 

All persons over 16 years of age who 
hunt migratory waterfowl are required to 
have with them an unexpired Federal Mi- 
gratory Bird Hunting Stamp validated by 
their signature on the stamp. These stamps, 
called duck stamps, may be purchased at 


any post office. They cost $1. 











OPEN SEASONS 


(Open seasons given include both dates) 
DUCKS, GEESE, COOTS, JACKSNIPE 


Northern Zone ; aa Oct. 1 to Nov. 29 
Intermediate Zone..... : Oct. 16 to Dec. 14 
Southern Zone.. Nov. 2 to Dec. 31 
pS Sept. 1 to Oct. 30 


Exception: In Fur Districts 1 and 3, the 
southeastern part of the Territory and parts 
of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska Penin- 
a siminennninnnen we Oct. 1 to Nov. 29 

Daily shooting hours: WATERFOWL and 
COOT, sunrise to 4 p. m.; JACKSNIPE, sunrise 
to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: DUCKS, daily bag 
limit, 10; GEESE, 3; COOTS, 25; JACK- 
SNIPE, 15. Possession limits, waterfowl, 2 days 
bag; may be possessed up to 20 days after close 
of season; coots and jacksnipe, one day's bag. 

Exception: Daily bag limit of CANVAS- 

BACKS, REDHEADS, BUFFLEHEADS, 

and RUDDY DUCKS, 3 of one species or in 

the aggregate. Possession limit of these birds, 
two days’ bag 

Warning: There is no open season on Ross's 
geese, wood ducks, and swans. Also, there is 
no open season on snow geese and brants in 
Florida and states north thereof that border on 
the Atlantic coast. 

WOODCOCK 

New York 

North of N. Y. Central R. R. from Buffalo to 
Albany, and of the Boston and Albany R. R. 
from Albany to the Massachusetts state line 

witninniasitan wii . Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Sf eee wueeNov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Rest of state ; Oct. 15 to Oct. 29 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Wisconsin 

ais _ sencccnsscnssesessoes Oct. ] to Oct 15 
Indiana, Iowa sl Oct. 15 to Oct. 29 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma.....................cc:c:000 

Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 


Connecticut inieentaboici Oct. 25 to Nov. 8 
Delaware, Maryland................Nov. 15 to Nov. 29 
Louisiana, Mississippi..............Dec. 15 to Dec. 29 
Maine......... sicslsicsiishaianiamiabiaddeidinl Oct. 10 to Oct. 24 
Massachusetts sssseeeeeeOCt. 20 to Nov. 3 
Michigan, Upper Peninsula........Oct. 1 to Oct. [5 
BE Me SD iinicancsiectcensseinnteniniens Oct. 15 to Oct. 29 
IND nicnecnscuianssnneninéoidannanpes Sept. 16 to Sept. 30 
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10 to Nov. 24 
New Jersey, Rhode Island........ Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
i 10 to Oct. 24 
16 to Oct. 30 
st. 17 to Oct. 31 
ee iiininsantnaiiidnisusensipiensgtennsniniss Nov. 20 to Dec. 4 

Hunting Hours: Sunrise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: 4 a day, 8 in pos- 
session. 

Warning: Woodcock may not be possessed 
for more than 20 days after the season's close. 
SCOTERS (sometimes called sea coots): 
Special open seasons in open coastal waters, 
only beyond outer harbor lines: 

Maine, New Hampshire........ Sept. 15 to Sept. 30 
New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island............ 
ssadesleicieiaiaasdenaniiahidadiaibss iedatinetiaaddsnantnaliatin Sept. to Oct. 15 

Note: In addition to these special open sea- 
sons, scoters may be taken in the foregoing 
states during the regular open seasons for wa- 
terfowl. 

Bag and possession limits: DUCKS: Daily 
bag limit an aggregate of 10, but must not in- 
clude more than 3 canvasbacks, redheads, buf- 
fleheads, or ruddy ducks or an aggregate of any 
three birds in this group. Possession limit an 
aggregate of 20, but must not include more than 
6 ducks in the before-mentioned group. GEESE: 
daily bag limit 3; possession limit 6. Legal 
limit of both ducks and geese may be possessed 
for not more than 20 days after close of season. 
COOTS: Daily bag limit, 25. Possession limit, 
25. JACKSNIPE: Daily bag limit 15. Pos- 
session limit, 15. 2 
RAILS, GALLINULES (except Coots)............... 
snsighdateebtacaniecenattinntinbesii , Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 

Exceptions: Alabama, Nov. 20 to Jan. 31; 
Louisiana, Nov. 1 to Jan. 31; Massachusetts, 
New York including Long Island, Washington, 
Oct. 16 to Dec. 14; Minnesota, Sept. 16 to Nov. 
30; Wisconsin, Oct. 1 to Nov. 29; District of 
Columbia, no open season. 

Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: RAILS and GAL- 
LINULES other than soras and coots, daily bag 
and also possession limit, 15 in the aggregate of 
all kinds. SORAS, 15 both bag and possession 
limit. Soras and coots may be taken in addition 
to the limit on other rails and gallinules. Pos- 
session limits for all these species may not at 
any time exceed the daily bag limit. 
BAND-TAILED PIGEONS 
Arizona, New Mexico, Washington.................:000+ 

sarin oaulcadesecadiahiioioneaibubialidaicheat Sept. 16 to Sept. 30 
MOET saad Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
RIN sic ccncsiisrebsepincinsnehannionsnabe Sept. 1 to Sept. 15 

Bag and possession limits: 10 for both daily 
bag and possession. 

Daily shooting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 
MOURNING DOVES (sometimes called tur- 


tle doves in certain sections of the country). 
Alabama, north of U. S. Highway No. 80........ 
sinciioaiioae Oct. 1 to Oct, 31 and Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
fs fg nee Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Georgia, in Troup, Meriwether, Pike, Lamar, 
Monroe, Jones, Baldwin, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Burke Counties, and all counties 
OT OE ia cis cstcsncncvetcicsenssins Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
and Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
OE OE BO ia ciccctiissitncctncanternnnios Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
SNOT, ccciccisiusscnstiieinsodnmmsiciiniaenideiadl Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
and Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
South Carolina, in Oconee, Pickens, Greenville, 
Spartanburg, Cherokee, York, Chester, Fair- 


field, Union, Laurens, Anderson, Abbeville, 
Greenwood, McCormick, Edgefield, and Aiken 
IID. sctsnminecnnnnnsntiaciiananesoses Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
and Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
ee a Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 


Arizona, California, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Oklahoma................ ; 
snieaialiseei . 1 to Nov. 15 
Arkansas, Delaware, North Carolina, and Ten- 





nessee <pubadesaiuiidaniies Soaneuiatiel Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Florida, in Dade, Broward, and Monroe Coun- 
MIs wscccuhaneseisaustnesieconinmuideledencndianidl Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
8 Senne Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Mii sncccsdcntinndtndanecnoninieaiaided Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Kentucky.. » 1 to Oct. 31 
ON NR AIT Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
ES Rae ene oN ee Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 

and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
INE, si incesicasshrictanedinssiasausants Sept. 16 to Sept. 30 
Texas, in Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, Kent, 
Stonewall, Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, 


Jack, Wise, Denton, Collin, and Hunt Counties, 
and all counties north thereof, and in Parker, 
Tarrant, Dallas, Rockwall, Kaufman, Johnson, 


Hopkins, Delta, Franklin, and Ellis Counties 
POE ISN harm hela ks Oe AS Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
CR CE GRAD rccncicestcecncicinennnics Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 


1 to Sept. 30 
7, 20 to Dec, 31 

Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: Daily bag limit, 
12. Possession limit the same. 
WHITE-WINGED DOVES 
sis spaliedaaelapbaearaadiadiatd Aug. 16 to Sept. 15 
Texas, in Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, Kent, 

Stonewall, Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, 

Jack, Wise, Denton, Collins, and Hunt Coun- 

ties, and all counties north thereof, and in 

Parker, Tarrant, Dallas, Rockwall, Kaufman, 

Johnson, Hopkins, Delta, Franklin, and Ellis 

Counties asain ..Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Ee I osciirtninigeeniccos Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 

Daily hunting hours: Sunrise to sunset 

Bag and posession limits: Daily bag limit 12. 
Possession limit the same. 


Virginia 


Arizona 





THE NEW LAWS AT A GLANCE 


© THE 1940 duck-hunting laws are 
more liberal. Longer seasons, the 
privilege of beginning shooting at 
sunrise, and longer periods for legal 
possession of the game are impor- 
tant changes over 1939. The wood- 
cock season is reduced one half. The 
daily bag limits on geese, mourning 
doves, and white-winged doves are 
reduced. Thousands of doves per- 
ished in last winter’s severe weath- 
er, and their numbers were depleted. 

Open Seasons: An open season of 
60 consecutive days is now allowed 
in each of the three zones for the 
hunting of ducks, geese, coots, and 
jacksnipe. Last year the season was 
only 45 days. The open season on 
woodcock is now 15 days, as against 
30 days last year. 

Daily Shooting Hours: For water- 
fowl and coot, from sunrise to 4 
p.m., instead of from 7 a.m. to 4 
p.m. as last year. Jacksnipe, wood- 
cock, and doves may be taken from 
sunrise to sunset. 


Bag Limits: The daily limit on 
geese is now 3 instead of 4 as of last 
year; on ducks it is unchanged at 
10; on both mourning and white- 
winged doves it is now 12 instead of 
15. No more than 3 canvasbacks, 
redheads, buffleheads, and ruddy 
ducks may be included in the daily 
bag, nor may more than 3 in the 
aggregate in this group be included 
in one day’s bag; woodcock, daily 
limit of 4 unchanged from last year. 

Possession Limits: Canvasbacks, 
redheads, buffleheads, and ruddy 
ducks, 6 in the aggregate; on all 
other ducks that are legal game, 20; 
mourning doves and white-winged 
doves, 12. Woodcock, 8, but may 
not be possessed for more than 20 
days after the close of the season. 

Protected Birds: Wood ducks, 
Ross’s geese, and swans, no open 
season. Snow geese and brants in 
Florida and states north of that 
state which border on the Atlantic 
Coast, no open season. 
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Impossible, is It? 


WE'D HAVE SAID SO, too, a couple of years 
back. 


But we're not so sure now. 


You see, about a year and a half ago, when 
we reduced the price of Paul Jones Whiskey, 
we expected a normal sales increase. But we 
weren't prepared for the shower of popularity 
that followed! Today, five times as many people 
choose Paul Jones as chose it before! 


Mighty convincing proof that people like a 
dry whiskey—a whiskey without a trace of 


sweetness. 


Of course, this distinctive quality of Paul 





Jones is not new. For years, Paul Jones has 
been known for its dryness. But the very quali- 
ties that made Paul Jones famous, also made it 
expensive. There were many who wanted Paul 
Jones, but couldn’t afford it. 


So, without changing Paul Jones in any way, 
we arbitrarily reduced the price. We made 
Paul Jones a popular-priced whiskey. And you 
and you and you quickly made it one of the 


most popular whiskies in America! 


We say you because, if you’ve a nose for both 
fine whiskey and a bargain, you’ve probably 
turned to Paul Jones already. If you haven't, 


try it now, won't you? 


TRY DRY Gl t i | = oy ? /) A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frank- 
0) “= fort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 
PAUL JONES 1S NOW FIVE vimes PRM, a oF BEFORE 











Mount That Deer Rack! 







For the man who cannot 
atford to have his trophy 
mounted by experts, here 
isa homemade substitute 


ANY deer hunters purposely pass 

up shots at bucks with poor 

heads. They are looking for a 

really good trophy, and having 
got it, send the head to a professional 
taxidermist for expert mounting. That 
is the proper thing to do, for no amateur 
can equal the professional at this work, 
and it’s a shame to spoil an excellent 
head with bungling workmanship. But 
for the man who can’t afford such a 
job, yet wants to preserve a worthy tro- 
phy, there’s an alternative: Mount the 
antlers and a section of the skull and 
do it yourself. It’s easy and interesting, 
and the job shouldn't cost you more than 
one dollar. 

If you are like some hunters, you 
almost instinctively hunt for trophies 
and never shoot a buck with mere spike 
horns, so you usually get a head worth 
mounting. But the average hunter is 
after the meat as well and consequently 
does not always bring back a trophy 
head. However, if the buck is a good 
hefty specimen he quite often has a good 
set of spikes or “crotches” which you'd 
like to save anyway, if you didn’t have 
to lay out too much money. 

The method I’m about to describe re- 
quires just a little ingenuity and patience. 
Take an ordinary meat or hand saw and 
make a clean cut across the skull of 
your deer head below the frontal bones, 
cutting well down through the upper 
jaw. Then make another cut downward 
from the top of the skull as close behind 
the horns as possible. Next, take a 
rather wide wood chisel and connect the 
two cuts on either side. Don’t be afraid 
of spoiling the chisel—green, undried 
bone cuts very easily. 

When the four cuts are made, the 
horns and the detached portion of the 
skull can be easily removed. Clean all 
remaining flesh and skin from this sec- 
tion, smoothing off the cut edges to 
avoid injury when handling the skull. 
Then place the section in a kettle. Allow 
the skull to touch the bottom and put in 
enough water to cover it. Let the horns 
rest on the edge of the kettle. Place the 
whole thing on a stove and bring the 
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2 -Saw INTO SKULL TO \ 
DEPTH INDICATED 









3- ON EACH SIDE, CONNECT SAW 


1-Cur across THE 
HEAD AS SHOWN, 
SAWING DEEPLY 
INTO UPPER JAW 










CUTS WITH A CHISEL, AND LIFT 
OUT SHADED SECTION 








water to a boil. Then put in a good-size 
handful of sodium bicarbonate (baking 
soda) and allow the solution to boil until 
the meat falls from the skull, together 
with any dirt which may have got 
upon the base of the horns when the 
animal rubbed against the bark of trees. 

Now, drain off the water and put the 
horns back into the kettle with fresh 
water. When this comes to a boil, pour 
in % pt. of hydrogen peroxide and allow 
it to boil until the smell and the bleach- 
ing agent are no longer present. This 
should take but 2 or 3 minutes. Now 
remove the head and allow it to dry. 
Carefully avoid handling the smooth 
white skull any more than is absolutely 
necessary, for the oil from the skin has 
a tendency to discolor the bleached 
surface. 

Our trophy is now ready for mounting, 
and our next consideration is the ma- 
terial for the mount, and its 

When you have decided on the shape 
you want, take the pattern to a wood 
shop and get a piece of wood from 1 
to 2 in. thick and trace your pattern on 
it. Have the mill hand cut it out on the 
band saw, and then plane and bevel the 
face edges. When you get it home, sand 
it well and polish with steel wool and 
linseed oil. This preserves the wood and 
brings out the grain. 

For my own mounts, I prefer black- 
walnut butt cuts if I can get them, but 
cherry, walnut, or oak will do and a 
piece of suitable size can be purchased 
very reasonably at almost any lumber- 
yard. A coat of stain may improve the 
lighter woods and bring out the grain 
nicely, but this is a matter of taste. I 
feel that dark wood displays the horns 
to a better advantage than the lighter 
woods do. 

On the way back from the lumber 
yard, drop in at a hardware store and 


shape: 


get three roundheaded brass screw 
about 4 in. long, and a nickel’s worth of 
plaster of paris. When you get home 
take your mount and drill two holes 
just below the nerve openings above the 
eyes. Make these as symmetrical a 
possible. Next, follow up the central! 
skull seam, and about 1 in. above the 
Y-junction drill a hole for the third 
screw. 

Place the skull on the plaque in thé 
way that looks best to you and mark th: 
plaque through the holes. Now drill 
pilot holes in the board, so as to pre 
vent it from splitting when the screw 
are turned into the hardwood. Insert 
and tighten the screws. 

The next step, an optional one, is to 
mix plaster of paris and fill the skull 
depressions, leaving a smooth surfac: 
for recording the trophy date and plac« 
The plaster-of-paris fill is handy for that 
purpose, but the head looks quite at 
tractive without it, and if one is not 
careful, it can be a very messy job. I 
mixing the plaster use as little wate! 
as possible. When the plaster is nearly 
set, trim it to conform with the con 
tours of the skull, sand it, and, with 
an ice pick or a stylus, inscribe th¢ 
pertinent data on its smooth surface. 

It is well to coat the skull with clea 
lacquer to prevent it from losing th¢ 
whiteness which adds to the beauty of 
the mount by setting the horns off t 
good advantage. Or if you prefer, yo! 
may tan the piece of skin, which you 
removed from the head, and shellac it 
to the skull. You can also cover thé 
skull with brown plush, if you prefer 

After again rubbing the plaque dow: 
with linseed oil and cleaning off al 
spilled plaster, rub the horns with lin 
seed oil to give them a luster. With that 
the plaque is ready to be hung in you 
den or over the living-room fireplace. 


IUTDOOR LIF! 
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Choose Your Shells for Quick, Clean Kills 
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2 Take a look at the pile of 
" shells used at the test. Shells of 
all makes—all kinds... more 
than enough to prove certain 
j D aero-dynamic theories were ab- 
No gun was ever asked to go through its solute facts . .. enough to prove 
paces like this standard shot gun equipped that the great new Aero-Dyne* : 
with an Aero-Dyne* Super Poly-Choke— - Super Poly-Choke gave super- oe py aaa chev" 
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4 oe oe Sue ; onstrates it actually improves your shoot- 
i a ee, ing. No more “cripples”, no more muti- 
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different makes of guns equipped : i. eee 
with the new Aero-Dyne* Super Find out now about this s nsational gi 
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not only gives all the desired de- 
grees of choke—it actually tops spe- 
cial choked barrels. That's the story 
of a kind of faultlessly engineered : : 
“hose-nozzle” made = 
of imperishable metal. le NO CHANGE 
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Drop Them Where They Drink 


OWN here in south 
D Texas we've found a 
satisfactory answer to 
the old problem: What to 
shoot during close season? 
It’s a lazy man’s way of 
shooting, at that, but since 
our quarry is the coyote, 
and ranges run to more 
than 300 yd. it takes a 
good rifle plus an expert 
rifleman to get results. 
Though not far from the 
Gulf of Mexico, much of 
the country of McMullen, 
Duval, and La Salle Coun- 


ties is hot, brushy, and 
thorny, full of mesquite, 
prickly pear, and cactus. 


Dotted here and there are 
water holes which are used 


by coyotes, jack rabbits, 
blue quail, ete. In dry 
years (and rain has been 
scarce for quite a while) the coyote 


comes, generally late in the afternoon, 
to slake his thirst at a secluded hole. 
| Get there before him, take up a good 
position, and if you’re pretty fair with 
the rifle, chances are that the pest will 
have taken his last drink. 

The coyote is well known for his love 
cf privacy, and that applies to his taste 
in water holes. If he can’t find one se- 
cluded enough to suit him (preferably 
one edged with brush), he’ll wait for his 
drink until after dark. Thus when you 
start to seek out a water hole for coyote 
shooting, find out first thing if the little 
skulkers actually frequent the place. If 
they do you'll find plenty of tracks. 
Next, be sure that there’s no patch of 
brush on the edge of the hole for the 
coyote to hide in. If there is such a 
patch, the beast will invariably duck into 
it, and you won't get a shot. 

When you've found a hole that prom- 
ises to draw coyotes (and one that will 
keep them out in the open), select a 
commanu..ig knoll to the west of it (the 
Gulf sends a steady breeze from the 
east) from which to do your shooting. 
Pick a rise that's from 150 to 300 yd. 

| from the hole, distance to be determined 
by the rifle you use. In my case, I de- 
pend upon a high-speed .25 rifle with a 
heavy 26-in. barrel, shooting an 87-grain 
bullet. I’ve sighted it in to have point 
of impact 2 in. high at 100 yd., to hit 
point of aim at 200, and to drop 8 in. at 
300 yd. Equipped with a 6X ’scope 
(medium-fine cross-hair reticule), it 
shoots close groups at those ranges. The 
‘scope mounts are strong and rugged, 
and they'll stand a 10-mile trip in my 
saddle scabbard and still keep my ’scope 
perfectly sighted. 

About 4 p.m. of a hot day, my wife and 
I ride out, select a likely-looking hole, 
ind clear off a spot on a knoll some 250 
vd. to its westward. We spread a blanket 

n the ground and make ourselves com- 
fortable; sometimes there’s a long wait 
in store. Lying prone, with rifle at hand, 
ne of us watches the water hole steadily 
through binoculars; a hunter can’t af- 
ford to turn away for even a minute, be- 
cause the wily coyote needs only that 
much time to slip in, get his drink, and 
depart. 

Well, today it’s my wife’s turn with 
the binoculars, and, after a little wait, 

he nudges me without making a sound. 
There he is, a large dog coyote, coming 
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Reward of hours of patient waiting. The author's wife with a 
coyote which made one trip too many to his Texas water hole 
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in at a lazy walk to water. In a com- 
fortable prone position, I follow him with 
the ’scope, and when he’s about 275 yd. 
away I ease off the shot. It’s a lung hit, 
very effective with a high-speed light 
bullet, and down he goes for good. 

After the shoot is over we'll collect his 
tail for a trophy, but now we sit tight, 
watching closely. In about 15 minutes 
my wife spies a smaller coyote trotting 
into view, heading for water, about 150 
yd. away. A fresh cartridge is in the 
chamber but I've neglected to close the 
bolt. Well, I try to ease it in as quietly 
as possible but there’s a small click, and 
at the sound the coyote jumps straight 
into the air and is off in an instant, run- 
ning and dodging through the brush 
patches as only a coyote can. 
T SEEMS that I’m out of luck—but 

wait a minute, curiosity has got the 
better of the coyote, and she stops to 
look back. Range 325 yd., a long shot at 
such a little animal. Without delay I 
get the cross hair of the ’scope over the 
top of her shoulder, and squeeze off. The 
slug hits her low in the chest, and she 
melts to the ground. As with Lot’s wife, 
that last look was fatal. 

Now there’s a wait, and a long one. 
For more than an hour no coyote ap- 
pears. A covey of blue quail march to 
water in Indian file, linger for a few 
moments, and depart as silently as they 
came. Plenty of jack rabbits come in, 
singly and in pairs. Then, a long way 
off, a coyote howls, the sound barely 
audible, and immediately the cry is 
taken up in other quarters. For almost 
half a minute the howls can be heard 
coming from all over. It’s a mournful, 
eerie, and fascinating sound. Through- 
out the serenade there’s no motion any- 
where. 

The symphony dies away, and almost 
at the same moment I spy a movement in 
the brush close by. There, about 40 yd. 
off, looking intently in our direction, is 
a small coyote, most of its body con- 
cealed behind a bunch of prickly pear. 
One last shot, this time in the neck, and 
the fun’s over for the day. Coyotes will 
avoid that hole for a while. 

We fold our blanket, gather up empty 


shells, collect our tails, and start for 
home. Next time out, my wife will hold 
the rifle and I the binoculars. And 


heaven help the coyotes that get thirsty 
that day!—Don Nissen. 








The famous 
_ folding KODAK 
! at its finest 


PORTSMEN, meet the Kodak 
Monitor family . . . four 
finer-than-ever folding Kodaks. 
They're “speed models’; you 
bag action shots easily. Pictures 
are big; you get generous slices 
of outdoors in your “scenics.” 


ibs ssitsoa 


And they’re equipped with 
double-exposure prevention, 
film-centering mechanism, exe 
posure-counting scale, retract 
ing body shutter release ... so 
your picture taking becomes 
simpler, more fascinating. At 
your dealer’s... Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


PRICES . . . With Kodak Anas- 
tigmat //4.5 lens, Kodamatic 
shutter, Kodak Monitor Six-16, 
2'4x4'4-inch pictures, $41.50. 
Six-20 model, 2'4 x 3'4-inch pic- 
tures, $35.75. With Kodak 
Anastigmat Special //4.5 lens, 
Supermatic shutter — Kodak 
Monitor Six-16, 2',x4'4-inch 


pictures, $55. Six-20 model, 24x 
3!4-inch pictures,$48.25.(Prices 
include de luxe field case.) 





KODAK 
MONITORS 


Kodak Building—see the Greatest 
Photographic Show on Earth. 


Fair? Take your Kedak—visit the 
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Rifles Can Be Too Powerful 


NY rifle with a muzzle velocity of 
more than 2,000 ft. a second used 


to be considered a high-velocity 
rifle, but times have changed. 
Now we might even consider 4,000 as a 
minimum standard, if nobody felt im- 


pelled to argue the point. Of course, that 
would leave the Winchester Swift 
sole occupant of the high-velocity classi- 


as 


fication—the Swift and sundry wildcat 
rifles. And I have my own opinion of 
the latter. Seems to me that when a 


rifle has a velocity so high that none of 
the cartridge companies will make am- 
such a rifle has no prac- 
run of deer 
orphan. 


munition for it, 
tical value for the general 
hunters. It’s just a gun bug's 

Not long ago I got a request 
for ballistics information from 
a reader. He had bought a 
wildcat rifle which chambers a 
275 Magnum shell necked down 
to a .23 caliber bullet. The 
cartridge, he told me, drives 
a 70-grain bullet at 5,000 ft. a 


second, and a 90-grain bullet at 


4,500. Here is what the in- 
quirer wanted to know 

He wanted a table of veloci- 
ties and energies of the 90- 
grain bullet remaining at 100, 


200, 300, 400, 500, and 600 yd., 
together with the bullet's tra 
jectory over the entire range 
He also wanted figures on its 
actual drop at every hundred 
yards up to 600. Then, he said, 
he'd be in a position to compare 
his rifle with the .30/06 and the 
.270 Winchester; many other 
wildcat owners, he suggested, 
might also be interested in the 
tables. 


Well, I replied that the .275 
case is a good one, and if any 
case could stand up under that 
pressure, it might well be the 


As to the rifle, I said that 


one. 

I'd prefer to see a firm like 
Winchester build it because of 

their experience with the Swift, but 


that it is a pretty safe bet they'll never 
undertake the job. Furthermore, I wrote, 
I'd never seen a .23 caliber bullet, didn’t 
know the shape of the one he was using 
either at point or at base; also, I didn't 
know the timing of the bullet over the 
course he’d given me, nor the timing 
over any part of it; didn’t know the air 
density where the cartridge was fired, 
which would have a bearing in a bullet 
with a velocity of 4,500 or 5,000 ft. a 


second. 
Naturally, I didn’t know the breech 
pressure which resulted from driving 


those bullets. Take the 90-grain bullet 
at 4,500 ft.-a-second muzzle velocity: I'd 
guess that the breech pressure would be 
about 80,000 lb. to the in.—and it 
might easily be greater. Probably only 
an expert ballistician would know that. 
I have heard that when Newton wanted 


sq. 
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to determine the ballistics of his .22/90 
at 3,000 ft. a second, he did it by cal- 
culation, being afraid to shoot a car- 
tridge with that much powder in it. 

Well, I know that if I had to shoot 
that wildcat .23/90 at 4,500, I'd first put 
the rifle in a rest, attach a 100-ft. length 
of rope to its trigger, and pull it from 
the farther end. I wouldn’t want any of 
the pieces to hit me if it blew up. 

What are the small-bore, high-velocity 
boys striving for in their efforts to get 
a 5,000-ft. small-bore rifle? A rough cal- 
culation tells me that the .23/90 would 
have a striking force of about 4,000 ft. 
lb. We'll compare this with the Win- 
chester .300/180, which has a muzzle 





teach him to s 


weapon: 


. "y 
s to know if we'll 


with our 


a second and a muz- 
zle energy of 3,745 ft. lb. Its trajectory 
height midway 300 yd. is 6 in. The tra- 
jectory height of the Swift (48-grain bul- 
let, velocity 4,140), is 1.5 in. midway 200 
yd. and 3.5 in. midway 300 yd. 

Let’s assume (and we can't do any 
more than that) that the trajectory 
height of this .23/90 wildcat, at 4,500 ft. 
a second, is no more than 2.5 in. midway 
300 yd. That all looks fine—no change of 
sights from muzzle to 300 yd., and 2.5 
in. being the greatest distance our bul- 
let would get away from the line of 
sight. We might reasonably expect, too, 
that the recoil wouldn’t exceed 8 ft. lb., 
in contrast to the 25 of the .300/180. On 
the face of it, it would seem that deer 
killing up to 300 yd. was going to be 
made easy. But unfortunately, there's 
much more than appears on the face. 

Winchester discovered that you can 


velocity of 3,060 ft. 


put enough powder into a shell to drive 
a bullet at high speeds, but they als 
found out that you create a pretty hot 
fire, and that the effect of such heat is 
not favorable to the interior of a rifle 
barrel. The manufacturers want to pro- 
duce a gun that not only will be ac- 
curate when it is new, but will remain 
that way for a good 2,000 rounds. Though 
they would not find it difficult to raiss 
muzzle velocity to more than 4,140 ft. a 
second, they believe that this 
might do the shooter more harm 
good in the long run. 

So they had the choice of building a 
highly accurate rifle with a heavy pow 
der charge, or a more moderately loaded 
weapon, powerful enough to get 
deer up to 200 yd., the best pos- 
sible vermin rifle to boot, with 


increase 


than 


qualities to make it last out a 
man’s shooting career Win 
chester chose the latter course, 
and produced the Swift for 
deer and vermin. Of course, 
it’s not a target gun—a target 
shooter would burn it out in a 
year of range shooting. 

Since we have nothing else 
to work with, let’s compare the 
.23/90 wildcat with this Swift 
First off, I suspect that the 
heat generated in the barrel of 
the wildcat is twice that of the 
Swift. Further, I’ve a hunch 
that a Swift-quality barrel 
could probably withstand both 
the excessive heat and _ the 
great breech pressure of the 
wildcat. If so, I'd expect the ac- 
curate life of that barrel to b¢« 
about 400 rounds. 

Metallurgists maintain that 


fine steel, the finest that can bs 
made, gets tired under repeated 


heavy shocks, and that the 
4 metal, finally losing its ec 
P hesiveness, is liable to let £ 

When that will happen no o 

can tell. In view of this opi 
ion I'd be dubious about such a rifle 
and would want the reputation of 


great gun builder behind it. 

In any case, we know that the riflins 
of an ultra-high velocity rifle is going t 
become burned out in a limited number 
of rounds, and we that thé 
barrel itself may become seriously weak 
ened in time. Having had my experi 
ences with “tired” steel, I want no mor 
of it. 

Now we'll take up an assumed virtue 
that flat trajectory which we've esti- i 
mated to be only 2% in. high at the 
midpoint of a 300-yd. range. Nobody c: 
possibly object to the trajectory, bi 
how many shooters could hold a rifle t 
take advantage of it? If a man wer 


SUS PEC t 


able to shoot a 2'4-in. group at 300 yd 
from the offhand (the position fre 
which most deer are shot) he’d creat 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Has The Answer 
to Every Shooter’s 
Questions 


An Amazing Volume 
From Cover To Cover 


Packed full of vitally interesting “Gun 
dope”’ prepared for you by experts. 
Acknowledged the World’s Standard 
Reference Book. Printed on finer and 
heavier paper. New page layouts. Easier 
reading type. 





Mr. A. F. STOEGER 
says, ‘I've dedicated 
more than 50 years of 
experience in bringing 
you this new gun hand- 
book. | consider it my 
greatest achievement.’’ 


A BRAND NEW EDITION 
All Gun and Ammunition prices changed 
by new Government Defense Tax Statute— 


Only this voluminous manual brings you the thousands of last minute changes 
in prices and specifications. All other catalogs become obsolete by comparison. 
As a guide to everything in arms and accessories, as an all-inclusive reference 
book, it’s a ““must’’ for every shooter, hunter, gun fancier, gunsmith & hobbyist. 
This edition is by far our costliest and so also our best and most comprehensive. 
AT ONE DOLLAR IT’S VIRTUALLY A GIFT .. . Stoeger’s contribution 
to the great American shooting fraternity for their loyalty and cooperation. 


BRINGS STOEGER’S 
SHOWROOM OF ARMS right into your own home! 
As an aid to choosing the right equipment for every purpose, this veritable 
encyclopedia of arms is like a visit to Stoeger’s showroom in New York. Guns 
of all makes and all specifications; ammunition, @ treasure house of accessories 


for every use, all between the covers of this one immense volume. It’s a book 
you'll find in every gun editor’s library, and one that belongs in yours. 


Fill Out & Attack Dollar Bill 


OCTOBER, 1940 


the world’s largest 


ON 





512 Fa 


‘(size 812x 10% 


17,000 ITEMS 


6,000 PICTURES 
(HUNDREDS IN COLOR) 


A WHOLE GUN LIBRARY 
IN ONE GREAT VOLUME 


All U.S. & Available Imported 
SHOTGUNS & RIFLES 
PISTOLS & REVOLVERS 
NEW AIR GUNS & PISTOLS 
TELESCOPIC & SPECIAL SIGHTS 


IRST COMPLETE & ONLY AUTHENTIC 







sit a \ GUNSMITH SECTIONEVER PUBLISHED 
 \ 





exrra vacue HUNTING CLOTHES 
RELOADING @ RESTOCKING @ REMODELING 


BARRELS @ BARREL BLANKS @ WALNUT STOCKS 

PAPER @ METAL & MECHANICAL TARGETS 

FASCINATING FLINTLOCK & MUZZLE LOADERS 

GUN BOOKS @ TROPHIES @ HANDBOOK ARTICLES 

THOUSANDS OF ACCESSORIES OF ALL KINDS 
| 

STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
America’s Great Gun House 


$07 FIFTH AVE. (ct 422d St. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Please send me (postage prepaid) your big 1941 
512 Page Catalog and Handbook No. 33. 
I enclose a DOELAR BILL, check, money 


order, coin or stayhps. 



















MOST COSTLY EDITION —— 


Kill at Same Low Price 


SEND A DOLLAR BiLL NOW! 
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CITY = STATE OL 
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You'll Go Hunting 
Dressed to Take It 


In DRYBAK = 


Drybak Hunting Coat Style 87BP. 


Full lined, with bi-swing back. 
yourself—your comfort, protection, 


THINK of 
convenience, under hunting conditions—and you 


will enjoy getting popular-priced, better-quality 
Drybak Hunting Clothes. A good example is the 


Drybak Coat Style 87BP, shown above. Examine it 
thoroughly. Feel the close-woven, pliable, tough, 
brush-color ll-oz. Drybak water-repellent army 


duck. Note the lining is same material. See the guar- 


antee on buttons Dry Back or Money Back’’—and 
bar-tacks at points of strain. Bloodproof game 
pocket, full rubberized, with front-edge and rear- 


Ventilated hinge sleeves and bi-swing 
arm freedom for shooting. Patented 
free-swinging hand-warming pockets, forming flaps 
for shell pockets. Patented exclusive Drybak exten- 
sion storm collar, turning up under hat to give your 


flap entrances. 
shoulders—full 


head and neck complete protection. You'll say 
"*What a coat!” 
GET A COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Examine the popular standard-weight Style 87 


Drybak Coat, Style 728 Featherweight and others of 
Drybak make. Plenty of exclusive features. See the 
patented, looped bloodproof game pocket—has no 
stitches at bottom, no blood can seep through—lets 
down for cleaning or for a dry seat. Next, the 
matching breeches. See Drybak Style 6, with elastic 
bottoms—11-oz. Drybak water-repellent army duck. 


Large inside seat and knee patches, rubberized. 
Smart looking, comfortable hunting fit, right free- 
dom at knees. Other breeches, also Drybak Slacks 


and Drybak Pants with knitted bottoms. Hunting 
Vests in heavy weight water-repellent army duck— 
several styles. Drybak Hats and Caps with red re- 
versible crown and turn-down ear flaps 


Ask to see them NOW, 


at your dealer's. 


FINE CLOTHES 


Pnyh FOR SPORTSMEN 
SINCE 1903 


The Drybak Corporation 
59 Frederick Street 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Send me free your 1940 large catalégosf Drybak Hunting 
Clothes, giving full descriptions affd exclusive Drybak 
features for all-weather protectiang 


Name 


Address 


Alaska. SLEEPING BAGS 
AT FACTORY PRICES SAVE 


) 








Highest Quality DUCK DOWN fille 1. MOTH PROOFED 
Warm, waterproof, windproof { zipper with windflap 
72” x 84” when open Robe f x 84 when used for 
eeping. Spe il feat Air mattress pe side ~— 
head flaps on 52 she = half. Compact Rectlar $3 
value, Special $22.95. Same Bag with Warm, NEW, We tern 
Wool filling. regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped C.0.D 
Write for Circul Buy at present low price ALL BAGS 


GUARANTEED 
KA SLEEPING BAG CO. 





1410 S.W. HARRISON ST ORTLAND, ORE 
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City Boy Shoots Ducks 


(Continued from page 


came sailing in toward the spot where we 
crouched, shivering, in the reeds. Being 
the discoverer of the new sport, I had 
first shot. The duck came in and cir- 
cled, and I fired. Down he came—but 
unfortunately far out in the water. That 


was something I hadn’t counted on: re- 
trieving. Ed looked at me expectantly. 
I had to do something, so off came my 


clothes and into the December-cold wa- 


ters I plunged. Shocked from head to 
foot, nevertheless I struck out and soon 


was near the duck. But suddenly it came 
alive, took a look at me, squawked, and 
started swimming in the general direc- 
tion of Connecticut. 


F I'D had any sense I'd have seen that 
the thing was hopeless, but I was de- 
termined to get that duck, so I continued 
after him until it was almost too late. 
The frigid water numbed me, and sud- 
denly I knew I'd better get back to shore, 
quickly. I started—and rapidly weak- 
ened. I couldn't make it, it was just too 
much for one boy. Then I heard a cackle 
of laughter from shore. I forgot the cold, 
forgot my exhaustion. I knew only one 
thing: I had to get ashore and bust 
Eddie in the nose. 

I wobbled ashore somehow, 
connect with Eddie’s nose. 
manage was a wild swing; then I fell 
flat on my face in the mud. My friend 
got me dressed quickly, and a driftwood 
fire warmed me up—but we got no game 
that day. 

Personal retrieving seemed out, as far 
as swimming was concerned, so we built 
a raft. Anda blind. The blind concealed 
us from the ducks, all right, but not from 
the wind. We'd sit huddled in it, maybe 
with a cold drizzle soaking our cheap 
Mackinaw coats, utterly miserable but 
refusing to quit until we each got a shot. 

One afternoon we sat there, waiting, 
waiting. It had been raining and now it 
was cold. We hadn’t had the sense to 
put a floor in our blind but just sat there 
on the wet marsh ground. This day we 
waited much longer than usual before a 
group of black specks came winging in. 
When they got pretty close, Ed, who had 
been sitting on his heels, leaped out with 
his icy gun. I tried to get up too, but I'd 


but I didn’t 
All I could 


been sitting on the ground—and the 
arctic blasts had frozen me to it. I gave 
a heave. Something had to give. The 
something was my pants. 

3ut I was out there shooting. Ed 


downed a black; I got another. We were 
hardly back in the blind when a single 
came in and I dropped it, a fine mallard 
drake. Meantime my poor thighs were 
freezing. Another single came in and Ed 


shot it, but it dropped far out on the wa- 
ter. In a second Ed was on the raft, 
paddling after it. He reached out for 


the black, retrieved it- 
dle overboard. 

This was serious. The tide was going 
out, the current was rapid, the raft was 
heading for the open Sound. I raced 
along the shore but could find nothing 
in the way of a line to throw to Ed. 
Finally he had to do what I knew he 
dreaded—slip half off the raft and paddle 
it into shore with his legs and feet. It 
started to snow then, just to make things 
interesting, and by the time Ed worked 
the raft in close enough for me to wade 
out and grab it, full night had fallen. 

We managed to get a fire going and to 
dry out, but not before we had turned 


and lost his pad- 


17/ 
blue with cold. What a bag, though: 
three blacks and a mallard! It was a 
banner day when we brought home a 


pair of birds apiece. A little discomfort 
was nothing to get excited about; in fact, 
we felt rather good as we started home. 

We had been hunting the marshes 
since August, and it was then the middle 
of December. So we were seasoned vet- 
erans of the powder-burning fraternity, 


inured to hardship and suffering. In 
fact, the more miserably uncomfortable 
we were, the more we liked it. We had 
no rubber boots and thought wet feet 
were something every duck hunter 
should gladly put up with. 

After Ed’s adventure on the raft, we 
solved the problem of retrieving by us- 
ing a hand fishline. We tied a light 
sinker on the end and improvised a 
grapnel of three flounder hooks. By 
casting the line across a duck and draw 
ing it in slowly until the hooks snagged 
in the feathers, you could yank it sa 


We bought hunting licenses when we 
were sixteen. Why, I don’t know—there 
wasn’t a chance of meeting a g war- 
den, and if a cop had caught us the li- 
censes wouldn’t have done much good 
But it seemed like the sporting thing to 
do, and the licenses gave us quite a thrill 

Not quite the thrill, though, that I got 
when I took home that first duck I'd 
killed. I'll never forget my father sitting 
there at the table, gamely eating his 
share of it, although every second bite 
brought his teeth down on a No. 9 pellet 


ime 


When he'd finished he gravely handed 
me the little pile of shot on his plate. 
“Here, son,” he said, “go out and shoot 


another duck. That one was swell.” 


Repairing Split Stock 





NEAT repair of a 
split gunstock can 
be made quite easily 
in your workshop. 
First align the broken parts of the stock 
—after applying casein glue to both 
surfaces of the fracture, if that is prac- 


ticable—and then clamp them together 
with a tightly drawn bandage of inner- 
tube rubber. Then drill two or three 
%-in. holes right through the wood, 
flaring their ends with a tapering wood 
reamer or a rose countersink 

Next saw brass or steel rod of %%-in. 
diameter into pieces of a length that 
will fit the holes with the rod ends a 
little below the surface. Thread the 
rods a distance of about % in. at each 
end. Insert them into the drilled holes 
pour molten type metal into the coun- 
tersunk spaces. This will expand on 
cooling and fill the spaces. (Lead and 
solder contract on cooling and leave 
shallow spaces which would have to be 


filled later. You can obtain type metal 
at a print shop for little or nothing.) 

Finish the job by sanding down the 
small amount of metal protruding over 
the stock surface—W. C. Witlhite, IIl. 
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For Your 


Ul Purpose wun 


Choose the 


L.G.SMITH 


FIELD GRADE 


with the 


SINGLE SIGHTING 
PLANE RIB 


(optional equipment at no extra cost ) 
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HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, ING. 
DEPT. L1040, FULTON, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Western Sales Representative: Paul S. Linforth 
420 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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OCTOBER, 1940 


SMITH e HUNTER e FULTON GUNS: 


F YR one-gun year ’round shooting ... thick brush game, 
clay targets, wild fowl... an L. C. Smith Field grade with 
the Single Sighting Plane 
single, yet this superbly handling double gives instant choice 


Rib is your gun! It sights like a 


of two chokes .. . two killing ranges. Kill a quail close in the 
right barrel or pick off a squirrel from a 
distant tree-top with the left barrel. Such flexibility is given 


brush with the 


without use of mechanical attachments or extra cost. Scientific 
tests prove that only the fixed integral choke . . . the choke 
that is part of the gun barrel itself. . . is capable of producing 
continuously uniform patterns. 

Even with trim light weight, the Field grade has the typical 
L. C. Smith ruggedness. Carry it in the field without fatigue 
and aim with easy accuracy, or blast away in the duck blind 


ls without it ever shooting loose . . . because 


with heavy loa 
it has the L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt. The Field grade is a 
standard stock model with the same design, sleek lines and 
true aim of the famous L. C. Smith custom-built grades. 
Precision-built from butt to muzzle . . . beautifully-grained 
hand-checkered stock and forend . . . proof-tested Armour 
Steel barrels. Small wonder it’s America’s largest-selling 


double in its class;when the price, with or without ¢ ( 
the Single Sighting Plane Rib, is only............ N 
Other Hunter-made Guns from $29.95 


FREE Catalog and Gun Guide Ii 


28 pages in colors, nearly 40 photos. Gun illustra- 
tions, descriptions and specifications. Information 
on care of gun, how to measure for perfect ‘“‘fit,” 
proper selection, helpful hints. Send to us for copy. 
Enclose 10c st ps or coin, for postage-handling, 


and also wri about your requirements; expert 
personal recommendations will be given. 
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BE SAFE ALL WINTER LONG 
WITH “PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE! 


Put “Prestone” anti-freeze into your car now ... and forget about 


freeze-up, boil-away, foaming, replacing, rust and corrosion. One 
shot lasts all winter. You're safe—and you know it! 

That's why “Prestone” brand anti-freeze has been used in more cars 
than any other brand of winter protection ...why it is the choice of 
the U. S. Army, Navy and 25 other Federal Bureaus! 

“Prestone” anti-freeze is ethylene glycol — 
plus exclusive inhibitors and special proc- 
essing that make it America’s finest anti- [R 
freeze. GUARANTEED IN WRITING. See your 


dealer today. 


{Z> 


The words "Prestone’ and “Eveready” are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


“PRESTONE’ Anti-freeze 





“THERE’S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT’’ 















Rifles Can Be 


Too Powertul 


(Continued from page 52) 


a sensation. As a matter of fact, nobody 
can put 10 successive shots into a 2%-in. 
ring at 300 yd., using the best machine 
rest made. 

Harry M. Pope manufactured, I think, 
the finest-shooting target rifles ever 
turned out. I have seen a 1%-in. group 
made with his 16-lb. rifle in his own 
machine rest at 200 yd.—but not at 300. 
And remember that even were a 3-in. 
group possible from a machine rest at 
300 yd., and a 6-in. group possible at 600, 
no run-of-the-mill hunter could possibly 
shoot like that from the standing po- 
sition. 


HAVE killed a good many deer, maybe 

around 50, and still consider myself of 
the ragtag class—very often not tagging. 
Why not? Well, somehow or other, I 
never do get a shot from the prone. I 
have killed about 40 bucks from the 
offhand, ranges from 30 to 200 yd. (never 
at 300 or anything like it); killed eight 
from a sitting position, to the best of my 
memory; and got two sitting with my 
back against a tree. But generally speak- 
ing, deer always give me the impression 
that they are just fixing to run—and 
then the thing to do is to shoot right 
now. 

All this is meant to fix in the reader's 
mind just what kind of shooting the 
average man is likely to do. Spotting a 
deer, I’ve suspected that the best thing 
to do would be to find a place to sit, be- 
cause I shoot well from that position, 
having put 10 shots into a 3-in. ring at 
100 yd. on more than one occasion. But 
when I finally managed to get seated I'd 
look up to find that the deer just wasn’t 
there any more. Then, after putting in 
maybe another week of pestering around 
looking for a buck, I’d get pretty keen 
to shoot on sight. And that didn’t mean 
from the prone either—not in woods 
and brush. 

All this may seem roundabout but 
I’m leading up to something. I know 
that a powerful and flaf-shooting rifle, 
with a maximum trajectory height of 
2.5 in., would constitute a deadly combi- 
nation on deer if the shooter were as 
good as his rifle. Now it remains to be 
seen what the ordinary man could do 
with it, and just how much better off 
he’d be than if he were carrying a 
.30/30/170. 

Taking it for granted that the average 
hunter has just about the same kind of 
luck that I have, then about four out 
of five of his shots will be fired offhand, 
and at distances seldom exceeding 150 
yd. And it’s been said that any rifle that 
can place five successive shots in a 6-in. 
bull at 100 yd. is plenty good enough for 
deer. In the days of Schuetzen shooting 

when offhand was really at its finest 
flower—not more than one man out of 
two could be expected to put 10 suc- 
cessive shots into a 12-in bull at 200 
yd., and I’m talking of men who shot 
the very finest rifles made. That shoot- 
ing may not look so good, but it was 
much better than that of the military 
shooters of a later period. 

During the World War I worked 
under the Chief of Ordnance, observing 
the performance of the then-new En- 
fields and the soldiers who shot them. 
Some of those men shot well at 200 yd., 
but a lot of them would throw their 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Rifles Can Be | 
Too Powertul 
(Continued from page 56) 
shots clean off the target. Later on, 
after a period of training—and even 


when a bonus was paid for good shoot- 
ing—most of the soldiers were content 
if they managed to stay within a 26-in. 
ring at 200 yd., standing shots. 

Now, the point and substance of all 
this is that since your shooting is to 
be mostly from the offhand (and the 
average man can’t hit a hogshead at 
300 yd. using that style), what earthly 
good is there in spending a lot of money 
for a 4,500 ft.-a-minute rifle—even if that 
rifle can put every shot into a 6-in. circle 
at 600 yd.—when your holding is likely 
to miss a 26-in. circle at 200? 

The government had to enlarge the 
200-yd. bull from 8 to 10 in. so that the 
boys could hit it once in a while. And 
a flat-shooting, high-velocity rifle would 
have made very little difference to men 
whose holding wasn’t good enough to 
get them consistently into less than a 
30-in. circle at 200 yd. So until we get 
most of our deer shots from the prone, 
all those added ft. seconds of high veloc- 
ity are so much excess baggage.—C. A. 


Shotgun Problems 


Rabbits and Birds 


Question: I plan to buy an L. C. Smith 
“Hunter Special” shotgun for use on rabbits 
and birds, and have tentatively decided upon a 
16-gauge with 28-in. barrels. What degree of 
choke should I get?—R. G., Pa. 


Answer: That combination seems to be 
O.K. I'd have the right barrel bored improved- 
cylinder, 50 percent choke, left barrel from 55 
percent to modified choke. That ought to kill 


rabbits, birds, and even ducks up to 40 yd 
Whether the gun will have self-ejectors de- 
pends, of course, upon what you can spend; 
they won’t make any difference in its shoot- 
ing qualities.—C. 

Comb Hits Cheek 
Question: Recently I purchased a new 


shotgun which is all that I could ask for in 
every respect but one: the comb hits my cheek 
quite severely.—S. R. S., Calif. 


Answer: Unless you have access to a gun- 
smith or stock expert who knows exactly what 
he is doing, I’d return the gun to the maker 
and ask to have the comb lowered % in. at the 
point (top front) and beveled back until it 
blends with the stock about 2/3 of the way 
back; have them round off the comb to merge 
into the stock below, and I don’t think you'll 
have any further trouble. Part of the fault lies 


in trying to sight too low on the barrel.—C. A 


Shot or Slugs? 


Question: I'd like to take my 12 gauge 
Browning automatic out after deer, but am un- 
decided whether to use rifled slugs or buck- 
shot. Will the slugs damage the gun’s barrel? 
—O. H. C., Minn. 


Answer: Be me, I'd rather have a .30/30 
rifle for deer hunting in a state like Minnesota 
At that, the shotgun will kill a deer if you get 
close enough, say 50 to 60 yd. with buckshot, 


although you may occasionally lose one. My 
experience with the rifled slugs indicate that 
you ought to kill a deer up to 75 yd. I sat 


down with these loads and put five successive 
shots into a 6-in. circle at 70 yd.; any one of 
those shots would have killed a deer. The slugs 
are guaranteed not to injure a barrel.—C. A. 
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“Without that terrific wallop, that Ringneck 


would have got clean away!” 


“1 found out then how much POWER is 
loaded into a Nitro Express shell!” 


“ HAT crazy pup just couldn't stay on 

point! Old Major would freeze like 
the veteran he is, but the young one couldn't 
control himself for more than a few sec- 
onds. Then in he'd rush—and that pheas- 
ant would go up and thunder away. 


“Man, was I glad I was shooting Nitro 
Express! Those powerful loads reached 
out there and brought down pheasants 
time after time. Sure, I missed some of 
them—I do under the best conditions. But 
I got my limit, Mister! And under the 
toughest conditions / ever shot pheasants! 
When it comes to power, I take off my hat 
to Nitro Express.” 


Wh 
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Your chances for a full game bag are 
greater when you shoot a powerful load. 
ry Nitro Express next time you're out. 
They're Wet-Proof, too, and they've got 
Kleanbore priming, gas-tight wadding, 
and the exclusive Remington corrugated 
body for easy handling, easy loading, sure- 


fire ejection. For more details, write 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. 
11-D, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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@ It’s TWICE the fun to 
drive a smooth Perfected Alter- 
nate Firing outboard. It’s TWICE 
the fun to handle a motor that 
reverses..and that has under- 
water exhaust ..and_ patented 
Co-Pilot .. and all the other great 
Sea-Horse features. 

Johnson gives you dozens of 
such refinements, Subtract any 
one of them and you subtract a 
big share of your outboard motor- 
ing enjoyment! 

Buy a Johnson and you buy a 100% 
motor for 100° fun! 11 great models, 
from 1.5 to 22.0 N.O.A, CERTIFIED 
brake h.p. at 4000 r.p.m.; motor shown 
above is 2.5 h.p. model at $86.50. Other 
prices as low as $49.50. (Prices f.o.b. 
factory.) 





Write today for your illustrated 


Handy Chart of motor sizes and 


reef 


specifications. 


Sent to you— 








JOHNSON MOTORS 


2100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, tl. 
Johnsen Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 











{ctual reproduction of 
“Carry-Lite” Mallard Decoy 


THE DECOY YOU HAVE WAITED FOR! 
The hollow-molded “CARRY-LITE” Decoy weighs 
less than 12 oz.; needs no weights for balance; can’t 
tip or list; contains no “stuffing’’ to water-log if shot 
into; is completely water-proof; rights itself when 
tossed into water. Made slightly over-size, finished 
in natural duck colors . . . mallard, canvas-back, bive- 
bill, pintail, drakes and hens, Embossed feathers. Price: 
$9.75 per doz. (slightly higher west of Rockies.) 
See your dealer or send $1 directtor Sample Decoy. 


MOLDED CARRY-LITE DECOYS min tice wis: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 































Crow Croaker Crawford 


(Continued from page 32) 


two to four miles apart, in cottonwoods 
and thickets along river bottoms. Usu- 
ally thirty or forty birds will congregate 
in these roosts. Crows gather for the 
night in flocks that generally run from 
100 to 1,000 birds. Big crow roosts have 


as many as 200,000 birds, while one 
group of 2,000,000 has been reported. 


One activity of Crawford’s that ap- 
peals to sportsmen is organizing crow 
shoots. His newest promotion is the 
flashlight magpie hunt. Sportsmen at- 
tach spotlights to their caps and carry 
.22 rifles. Unlike crows, magpies do not 
take wing from the roost when light 
flashes on them, and the hunters pick 
them off with the light rifles. 

But the most successful part of his 
campaign is Crawford's trapping. 
Through his long experience, he has de- 
veloped a trap that seems to be sure-fire 
in control operations. It is not unlike a 
small chicken pen, covered by netting. 
From two sides of the top the wire slopes 
toward the center, making a sort of 
trough. In this center is a roughly 
square hole 14 inches across. Hanging 
down from this opening are straight 
wires 24 inches long. Below the hole is 
bait—usually some dead range animal 
dragged into the trap. Brush is laid over 
the top and the usual set is in an open 
thicket, where magpies are abundant. 

Magpies entering the trap drop down 
through the hole past the hanging wires, 
feed on the bait, and then try to leave. 
But in rising, the brush above the hole, 
the unsloping sections of the top, and the 
downhanging wires baffle them. They’re 
caught. An average catch in one trap 
in good magpie territory usually runs 
from two to four dozen birds. The record 
is better than 300 in one trap in one day. 

Traps are made so they may be taken 
apart in sections. Altogether eighty of 
these traps are in use. Crawford op- 
erates traps built for the Game and Fish 
Department, but his most successful ac- 
tivity has been cooperation with fish and 
game clubs and ranchers. They supply 
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the material and Crawford helps them 
build the trap, shows them how to set it 
up, where to place it, and how to fol- 
low up the campaign. 

Clay pigeons may afford one way for 
shotgun addicts to get practice, but the 
magpie traps supply something different. 
Armed with gunny sacks, Crawford 
gathers the catch. Two or three hunters 
line up, Crawford tosses the birds out as 
live targets, and the wing-shooters give 
them a quick, merciful finish. A few get 
away scot-free, but very few. 

3ecause his work is constructive con- 
servation, Crawford has worked for pro- 
tection of bird species that are beneficial. 
He has made talks to at least 12,000 stu- 
dents in every sort of schoolhouse, from 
the little white building in the ranch sec- 
tions to the modern town high school. 
With him he takes mounted specimens 
of the hawks, pointing out how to dis- 
tinguish the species that are of more ben- 
efit than harm, and those that should be 
held down in numbers. His talks are 
punctuated with the different bird calls, 
and explanations of their meanings. 

Just to add good measure to his regu- 
lar work, Crawford does warden duty 
whenever he sees violations. Late last 
winter, after the regular season, Craw- 
ford was traveling a back road toward 
his traps near an irrigation reservoir. A 
hitchhiker hailed him. Crawford stopped 
willing to give the fellow a lift. When 
the man got into the car Crawford saw 
that another part of the cargo was a 
shotgun and a handful of ducks taken 
out of season. 

“Where you headin’ for?” 
unsuspecting hitch-hiker. 

“Justice of the peace,” said Crawford. 
“You'll explain to the judge about those 
ducks you've got.” 

Alone in the field, “orphan” of the Col- 
orado Game and Fish Commission, Gur- 
ney Crawford, crow croaker, has made 
a big one-man contribution to the pres- 
ervation and development of wildlife re- 
sources in this western state. 
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H&R Folding 
Single Gun: 


Barrel swings on 
ball joint... 
) ready for shoot- 
ing in a split sec- 
ond... no 
chance of 
“ forgetting 
the eeoond” 
$11.90 


The New H&R Bay 


State: Beyond com- 
parison in single guns 
for design, proportion, 
finish, and shooting .. . 
streamlined new design 
—improved action— 
faster, truer pointing — 
hard hitting — $9.75 

















TART the season this year 
with one of the new H&R 
guns . . . They’re winning en- 
thusiastic approval from value- 
wise sportsmen wherever they’re 
displayed. Here’s a line that has 
made shotgun history ever since 
1871. Now restyled to make the 
most of what we've learned in 
some seventy years of gun-mak- 
ing, the present H&R line has 
everything it takes to bring ’em 
back dead every time .. . bal- 
ance, stamina, and a perfection 
of pattern you’d expect to find 
only in shotguns several times 
their price. Great for beginners 
... equally good as extra arms 
for veterans. See them at your 
dealer’s today. Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co., Wor- 


cester, Mass. 


| HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 


: Mmm! REVOLVERS AND SHOTGUNS 2m 
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SCOPES: Wi 


This fall you're 


sport ever—to get the biggest buck, the largest bag 


60 


starting out to have the greatest 


ot birds. And with that same thought in mind, 
hunters by the thousands are equipping guns with 
WEAVER Sighting Scopes and Chokes. Mail the 
coupon below —and ask your dealer to show you 


WEAVER Scopes and Chokes. 
2 
















WEAVER 
RIFLE SCOPES 


Weaver Precision -Built Ri 
fle Scopes range in price from 
$4.75 to and fit every 
shooting need from a .22 tar 
get rifle to the heaviest big game gun. All are 
sturdily, accurately clear, bright 
fields; all have weliable, quick-set adjust 
ments to take care of windage andelevation 
Either cross hair or px 


$36 


built, with 


st reticule is available 


WEAVER 1X 
SHOTGUN SCOPE 








A comparative new-comer 
to the WEAVER line, 
1X Shotgun Scope has al 
ready made a name for it 


the 


self 
accuracy 
shot fall. Priced at $27 

$31.00 with B Mount 





Brings greatly increased speed and 
shows exact lead and where the 
50 with T Mount; 


Gain Shek Corot with a 


WEAVER CHOKE 


The new WEAVER 
CHOKE is up to the 
minute indesign,and 
brings greater accu 
racy in shot control. From dove 
to ducks, from quail to geese, vou 
get uniform distribution of pellets 
and deadly patterns; reduced “kick” from 
your gun, and any degree of choke that fits 
the job in hand. Priced at $9.75 complete 
with any 2 Choke tubes. 











W. R. WEAVER CO. Dep'h 6, 
El Paso, Texas 
Please send me iliustrafed 
Weaver Scopes for Rifles 
for Shotguns ooNy 
Weaver Choke 
Name 
Address 


WEAVER 


SCOPES«ad CHOKES 


folder on 


| 











Getting the Range 


(Continued from page 


What he’ll find out will be instructive. 

The killing range of a shotgun, then, 
is as far as that gun will consistently 
put four or five pellets of suitable size 
into a bird. If hunters wouldn’t ask the 
impossible of their weapons, they would 
shoot better, enjoy themselves more, and 
wound far fewer birds. 

After you discover the 
tern you are getting, you 
cover where it’s going as a whole. A 
simple little experiment, which every 
gunner should try, will show where your 
gun throws the pattern. Some guns 
throw patterns low, and they always kill 
with the edge of them. Others con- 
sistently throw their patterns too high. 

So take a sheet of wrapping paper 
about three feet square, put a mark in 
the center, fix it eight or ten feet above 
the ground, and shoot from your Cus- 
tomary range. A word of caution here: 
Throw up the gun and shoot quickly. 
Approximate, as nearly as possible, ac- 
tual shots in the field. Point your gun— 
don’t aim it as you would a rifle. 

Then walk up and see what your paper 
has to say. 

Possibly your gun shoots low—or high. 
Try three or four patterns to check your 


kind of pat- 
should dis- 


first findings. If the gun shoots off, what 
can you do about it? Well, you can 
change the pitch. Down pitch, heel of 


butt longer than toe, tends to make the 
gun shoot lower; up pitch, longer toe, 
will tend to make it shoot higher. 

However, remember this: An upland 
gun for use on quail, grouse, snipe, and 
on, ought to throw the charge a bit 
high, as those birds are nearly always 
rising when they are shot at. Guns to be 
used on passing ducks or doves ought to 
throw their charges about where you 
hold, as such birds usually maintain a 
level flight. 

One way to determine the proper pitch 
is to unscrew the butt plate, and in- 
sert shims of cardboard to lengthen the 
heel or the toe. Cardboard under the 
heel will pitch the gun up; under the 
toe, down. A little experimenting will 
center those patterns, then you can have 
the pitch of your stock changed per- 
manently by a new butt plate or by add- 
ing a recoil pad. A down pitch of one 
inch with a straight-stocked field gun is 
usually considered about right. A duck 
gun could take from one to three inches. 

In a shotgun mounted with a ’scope 
like the Weaver IX, changing the cen- 
tering of a pattern is another story. The 
‘scope is adjustable, and you simply 
move the center dot in the tube to the 
place where the pattern is hitting. The 
world isn’t full of shotgun ‘scopes, but 
some of you have one and it’s worth 
mentioning in passing. 

So learn where this gun of your throws 
its patterns, what size of shot is most 
effective for the game you hunt, what 
the piece’s killing range is with a certain 
shot size on a particular bird, and what 
sort of fodder your gun likes, You'll do 
better shooting! 


SO 


MEANING OF 
GAUGE AND CALIBER 


Ss a perennial which blooms in the 
gun writer’s garden, something he gets 
asked about in every mail: How do 
shells and cartridges get the names they 
carry? 

Originally the gauge of a shotg 


® Here’ 


zun was 


45) 


designated by the number of balls, each 
fitting the bore of the gun, required to 
weigh one pound. Thus if it took twelve 
balls the size of a gun’s bore to make a 
pound, the gun was a 12 gauge. If it 
took twenty balls, the gun was a 20. 

Although manufacturers have stand- 
ardized bore, the old terminology is still 
used, with the exception of the .410 
which gets its name from the diameter 
of the bore in decimal parts of an inch 
just as rifles do. At that, the gauges 
terminology has been applied to rifles 
too, and in England 6, 8, and 10 gauge 
double rifles were made for use on 
phants and other dangerous game, where 
you need big slugs. 


ele- 








The caliber of a rifle is the diameter of 
its bore, usually between lands, measured 
in hundredths of an inch in America, i! 
thousandths of an inch in England, and 
in millimeters on the Continent. Thus 
a .30 caliber rifle (bore diamete1 
30/100ths of an inch) is a .300 in Eng 
land, and a 7.63 mm. in Germany. The 
decimal designation of the 7 mm. might 
be .276, of the 8 mm. .318, and of the 
9 mm. about .350. 

In the black-powder days it became 
fashionable to add a second number to 
the name of a caliber to show the charge 
of powder in grains. Hence such names 
as .38/55 (a .38 caliber bullet ahead of 55 


grains of powder), the .38/72, .40/65, and 


so on. (Sometimes the weight of the 
bullet itself in grains was added as a 
third figure; hence, the  .45/70/350.) 
Some cartridges developed in the early 
days of smokeless powder still retain this 
designation—.30/30, .30/40, .25 35, for ex 


The English type of designatio1 
be 


ample. 


in thousandths of an inch seems to 
growing in favor in this country. Car- 
tridges so named include the .270, .300 


Savage, the .220 Swift, etc. 

Now and then, however, the cartridge 
is named not for diameter measurement 
from land to land but from groove to 
groove. An orthodox .25 caliber, the .257 
Roberts was named in conformity with 
“groove diameter,” to avoid confusing it 
with other .25 cz ilibers. 

B ping the name of the inventor or 
that of the firm who pioneered a 


cartridge follows the first number. Hers 
are a few: The .256 Newton, .257 Rob 
erts, .300 Holland & Holland Magnum 
2. Whelen, .35 Remington. Or some- 
times some fanciful designation is add 
ed—the .22 Hornet, the .220 Swift, ete. 
The second part of the handle car 
mean a lot of things. In the name 
.250/3000 it stood for the fact that the 


original 87-grain bullet was driven at a 
muzzle velocity of 3,000 feet a second 
The 06 part of .30/06 means that that 
cartridge was brought out in 1906. 

In Germany, where 7 mm. and 8 mm 
calibers are as common as .25’s and .30’s 
over here, the various cartridges are dif 
ferentiated by adding their length to the 
title. The cartridge known as the 7 mm 
(or sometimes as the 7 mm. Spanish 
Mauser in this country) | is called the 
7 x 57 in Germany. military 
Mauser is called the 8 x 57 mm., and the 
familiar 6.5 mm. Mannlicher is known a 
the 6.5 x 53. 

Sometimes, 
manufacturers 


and perhaps — too 
deliberately misname cal 
iber to avoid confusion. Two Wincheste1 
cartridges, the .219 Zipper and the .218 
(Continued on page 61 
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Getting the Range 
(Continued from page 60) 


fee, are examples. Both calibrate the 
me as the Hornet, but there are so 
any .22’s in the field that Winchester 
dn’t want to cause any more confusion. 
The term “express,” still sometimes 
countered, originated back in black- 
owder days, when gunmakers strove 
r flatter trajectories by loading lighter 
illets behind heavy powder charges. 
Magnum,” a term imported from Eng- 
nd, originally was applied to cartridges 
with large powder capacity. There are 
375’s and .275’s in England, but they are 
ery different from the .375 and .275 
Magnums as made by Holland & Holland 


and loaded in this country, having far | 


less velocity and general effectiveness. 





The term is even applied to a revolver | 


cartridge here—the .357 Smith & Wes- 
on, which is about as near to being a 
cannon as a Man can carry around in 
one hand. 


DO YOU USE 
SHOOTING GLASSES? 


®Friend of mine had fine eyes. Never 
wore shooting glasses. Now friend is 
going around with bandage over right 
orb. Medicos took piece of primer out 
of it. In the future friend will wear 
glasses. 

I have been wearing glasses eleven 
years because I’m a bit nearsighted and 
astigmatic. Those specs have saved my 
eyes twice—once when a brittle car- 
tridge case took itself apart, another 
time a few days ago. A gunsmith put a 
trick safety on a rifle of mine. It was 
held by a_=setscrew which worked 
loose. Recoil threw that safety back so 
hard it broke the right lens of my specs. 
What it would have done to an unpro- 
tected eye is your guess. I am glad now 
I have a slightly bum eye. Such an eye 
is better than none at all. 

Even the man with eyes like an eagle 
ought to wear shooting glasses. Chances 
are 100 to one he’ll never need them, but 
if he does, new eyes are hard to come 
by, and they tell me glass ones don’t 
work very well. 


WHO GETS THE BUCK? 


® Some correspondents have indicated 
their need of a cartridge that would 
knock deer down in their tracks, and 
keep them there, so that some other 
hunter wouldn’t jump the claim. In the 
West, among friends anyway, the first 
man to hit a buck gets him, no matter 
who finally brings him down. However, 
the law says that wild game belongs to 
whoever first establishes possession. In 
other words, possession is not only nine 
points of the law, as that ancient saying 
goes, but it is the whole law. You may 
hit a buck in a vital spot, see him run a 
little way and fall; but if someone else 
beats you to that buck and lays hands 
on him—and then wants to get tough 


| 
| 
| 
| 


about it—it is his buck, not yours. And | 


that is that! 

[ have been told that such situations 
often arise, and that if the man who 
actually killed the buck takes the matter 
to court, he is just out of luck. The 
moral seems to be that the deer hunter 
Should use a caliber that smacks them 
cown emphatically and keeps them 
there, for if he doesn’t he sooner or later 
will see some other hombre slap a tag 

1 a buck he has fatally wounded, and 

ike him like it! 
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a You're safe and you know it...when your 
FL car is protected with “Prestone”’ anti-freeze. 
? One shot lasts all winter. There’s no replac- 
A ing, no boiling away, no foaming off. 
“Prestone” brand anti-freeze prevents rust 
and corrosion. There’s no fire hazard. No 
obnoxious fumes. we 
“Prestone’ anti-freeze 
contains no alcohol. It is 
ethylene glycol plus ex- 
clusive fortifying agents 
that make it the world’s 
finest winter protection. 
GUARANTEED IN WRIT- 
ING. See your dealer— 
today! 
The words "’Prestone”’ and “Eveready” 


are registered trade-marks of National 
Carbon Company, Inc. 


“PRESTONE 


“THERE’S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT” 
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Get this Valuable 





Manual of 
Hunting and 
Target Sights 


Tells 
All About 


GUNSIGHTS 


and How to Use Them 
Latest Shooting Information 


Most complete, and informative gunsight 
manual ever compiled yives valuable 
data on guns aud gunsights, scope mounts, 
etc., for hunting or target shooung. Page 
after page of articles and information that 
willsolve your shooting problems, PLUS 
a catalog of more than 400 sights and ac- 
cessories. Contains 


Target sights 

Hunting sights 
Telescope sight mounts 
Information for Shooter 


and Gunsmith: 


Choosing The Proper Sights — How 
To Mount Gunsights— Sighting In Your 
Rifle— How To Improve Your Shooting 
Just off the press ...a big, new and dif- 
ferent shooting book that every shooter 
will want. Get one for YOUR library. . . 
Write TODAY -—jusr fill out coupon and 
mail with 10c (coin or stamps 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


Redfield Gunsight Corp. 

3311 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen. Please send me your APw sight 
catalog and shooting manual. Enclésed is 10c 
to cover mailing and handling chagsges 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 




























For Fast Triggers 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oilis made to order 
for firearms, fishing reels and other mech- 
anisms that require safe, sure, non-gum- 
ming lubrication. At your dealers or send 
15c for sample. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































SEND FOR 
FREE 
Book! 


a 
“S 


LEARN AT HOME 


Be a Taxidermist 


Real FUN, great Hobby, sure spare-time profits. Save 
your hunting trophies, Mount BIRDS, ANIMALS, 
HEADS, FISH. { AN furs and hides. Mount common 
specimens into fine groups. Wild-game pot needed. 
Easily, quickly learned, Investigate! 
FREE BOOK Yes FREE. 100 pictures 
Tella how YOU can be a 
Taxidermist, make a home museum, have fun and 
PROFIT from your HOBBY, Old reliable school, 
250,000 successful students. Students earn BIG 
PROFITS mounting specimens for others. This 
strange FREE BOOK will interest and amaze you. 
Nothing like it—Send TODAY—this MINUTE 
for YOUR Free copy. State your AGE. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 3147 Elwood Bidg.,Omaha, Neb. 
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Bustards .. . or Bust 


(Continued from page 


are hunting any large game. As Doc 
took aim, my eyes went back to the bus- 
tard. I did not expect to shoot at all, for 
Doc was a good shot, so I was quite un- 
prepared for what happened. As his rifle 
cracked, I saw the great bird throw out 
its wings, fall over with much fluttering, 
and then rise from the ground and slowly 
fly away. It had been hit hard, and by all 
shooting precedent should now be ready 
for the bag. I grabbed my glasses and 
watched the bird as it rose higher and 
higher. 

Then I understood. The rifle ball had 
passed completely through the bustard, 
yet it arose on strong pinions and flew 
out of sight. The glasses showed me the 
bird’s entrails hanging down below the 
feathers, in heavy strings. Doc stubborn- 
ly had insisted on using a metal-patched 
bullet, because he was unconvinced that 
greater shocking power was needed to 
stop any mere bird. 

Doc slowly rose to his knees and 
looked wistfully in the direction that the 
bird had flown. “Doug,” he said, “I 
should be kicked. Which can do the bet- 
ter job, you or the bullock?” 

“It’s hard for all of us to accept an- 
other fellow’s say-so for anything,” I 
answered. “Live and learn. Let’s go find 
another bustard.” 

Doc extracted the shells from his rifle 
and threw them away. Yes, they were 
metal-patched bullets. We boarded the 
cart and headed down the plain, each 
using his glasses to try to locate another 
bustard. 

Within an hour we spotted two birds 
feeding together, and on ground that was 
reasonably favorable for a stalk. Imme- 
diately our driver began his tedious cir- 
cle. It was fascinating to watch him. 
Seemingly he was only half awake. He 
prodded and clucked at his lazy bullock 
as though he had no other interest. But 
by watching his eyes you could see how 
intently he was scanning the entire plain. 
He located the small rises and hollows, 
and knew how best to get as close as pos- 
sible and yet have proper cover for the 
hunters. 


te insisted that Crawford and I 
should be the gunners on this occa- 
sion, so without any argument we slipped 
down on the off side of the cart and 
walked along in its shelter in the con- 
stantly narrowing circle. The _ birds 
seemed restless and particularly wary, 


but at last we reached the place our 
driver had chosen as the best and 
dropped down into the dust while the 


cart rumbled on. 

The range was about 200 yards, but it 
seemed nearer in the clear air of the 
northern plain. We had fallen in firing 
position with rifles extended, and the 
routine was well understood. Each was 
to signal the other when ready. The sig- 
nal was given. 

“Fire!” said Crawford then, and our 
two guns cracked as one. 

The mark is not large at 200 yards, 
and it is not easy shooting. But we each 
connected. It was with a big thrill that 
we saw both birds tumble over, flop a 
little, then lie still. One weighed twenty- 
seven pounds, the other twenty-three, 
and they made an imposing spectacle 
laid out in the back of the cart. It was 
laughable to see the driver turn and look 
at them, then chuckle, and gaze mean- 
ingly at Doc, whom he thought a tyro. 


43) 


But Doc had another chance, and later 
that same day bagged a fine bird that 
weighed about twenty-eight pounds. The 


driver looked at him with new respect 
and accepted him as one of us. Thess 
simple men of the plains take great 


pride in their hunters, who down birds 
they themselves are rarely able to bag. 

That night we rested in a little village 
not far from where Crawford and I had, 
on previous hunts, seen a particularly 
large bustard. This giant bird was well 
known to the natives, who called it the 
“old gray cock.” Several times we had 
tried to stalk it, but with no success 
The bird would fly before we were within 
shooting distance. Apparently it was 
carts the cock feared, for several times I 
had seen a lone bullock approach within 
100 yards of him. The natives told us the 
bird still frequented the neighborhood, 
and I suggested to my friends that we 
use a bullock to approach within shoot- 
ing distance. Crawford and Doc were 
skeptical and left me to try it alone. The 
first problem was to get acquainted with 
the bullock. Those dull and apparently 
docile beasts can get terribly stirred up, 
and are as stubborn as a mule. I sought 
the closer acquaintance of our driver’s 
bullock, but it was apparent that he 
didn’t care for me. 

“He doesn’t like your smell,’ 
driver bluntly. 


’ said the 


T THAT my friends howled with 
laughter. You have to know a north- 
China driver to understand. Most of 
them have never bathed in their lives, 
and often they wear the same clothing 
all winter long. A disagreeable feature 
of an oxcart ride is tiie proximity of the 
unwashed driver, and the thought that 
the bullock preferred the driver’s smell 
to mine was funny enough. Also, the 
bullock himself was no geranium. 
He was acrawl with ticks and cattle lice, 
and smelled about as bad as the driver. 
But I needed that bullock for my plan 
and persisted in my friendly attentions 
Finally I had made enough progress so 
that I could lead him about. Then we 
hitched him to the cart and set off for 
where the cock was supposed to be. 

By this time I was rather hoping we'd 
not see the big bird, for I realized that I 
was out on the end of a limb and would 
never hear the end of it if there was any 
slip-up in my plan. But we had not gone 
far before our glasses picked up game. 
The old gray cock himself—and what a 
bird he was! I tingled all over. 

I shall never forget the next hour or 
two. The bullock was unhitched, and I 
found that I had to get acquainted with 
him all over again. When he was finally 
calmed, I had to get him to mosey along 
unconcernedly, <s though grazing, while 
I walked beside him. Then I had to 
make him accept my guidance. It was 
an ordeal. The sweat poured off of me 
I knew then why few large bustards are 
taken. It’s too much work! 

Oddly enough, it was the driver wh: 
gave me the most encouragement. Once 
he saw what I was trying to do he be- 
came convinced that the plan would 
work. He gave me many hints on han- 
dling the bullock, and laid out the best 
possible route for me to follow. So at 
last I got under way, back bent over so 
that the bullock would hide me. 

That was the longest and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Bustards .. . or Bust 


Continued from page 62) 


stalk I ever made. My position was 
awkward, and soon I ached all over. 
The bullock often turned and made di- 
rectly toward the bustard, so that it was 
almost impossible to remain hidden. The 
bullock was so hard to handle and stunk 
so that I was nearly distracted. But it 
would not do to fail now, after all the 
effort I had expended. 

Gradually we approached the bustard. 
The rough spots the driver had picked 
out for me to try from were now just 
about fifty yards ahead. Every~ yard 
traversed seemed a mile, and my fears 
that the >ird would fly were almost pan- 
icky. Every time the bird raised its 
head I froze. i*inally I reached a small 
rise in the zround and dropped behind it. 


I was _9 tired and cramped from my 
awkwar »osition that it was impossible 
for me hold my rifle steady enough to 


make that °00-yard shot. While I was 
straightening and stretching my limbs, I 
watched the bullock with a sort of hor- 
rified fascination. Now that he was on 
his own, what would he do? At first he 
took up a stand between me and the 
bird, which gave me additional cover 
while I was trying to get life back into 
my limbs. But if the bullock stayed 
there, I'd have no shot; if he walked to- 
ward the bustard, doubtless the bird 
would fly away. Those were anxious 
moments. 

The bullock stood stupidly for several 
minutes, looking dumbly at me, appar- 
ently wondering why I was flat on the 
ground. Then he understood that he was 
free to graze and started off—straight 
toward the bustard. But as he ambled 
along he began to swerve; and now, to 
my great relief, I could see the bird 
again. The bullock held his attention, so 
I was able to get into position for the 
final try. 

Several times I sighted along the gun 
to see if my hand was yet steady enough 
to shoot. I had to force myself to wait. 
In all my hunting, never have I had such 
a feeling of uncertainty and suspense. I 
kept working my fingers and hands to 
restore circulation, and it seemed an age. 

Then, without warning, a feeling of 
quiet confidence came over me. Now, I 
knew, I was ready. I sighted my rifle at 
the bird and pressed the trigger. 

So sure was I now of success that I 
was not surprised to see the great bird 
fall over on its side, flap a little, and then 
lie still. I rose from the sand, brushed 
the dust from my clothes, wiped the 
sweat from my eyes, and walked leisure- 
ly over to where my trophy lay. My 
friends came running across the fields, 
and the villagers joined them in making 
a circle around the bird. There was a 
hubbub. The bustard was the finest I 
ever saw, and weighed about thirty-five 
pounds. 

Our driver was proud. He turned to 
the villagers, pointing first at me and 
then at the bustard. “Behold,” he said, 
“what I, my foreign hunter, and a foreign 
gun can do!” 


Desert Bighorns Increase 
FTER seven years’ protection within 
the Death Valley National Monu- 
ment, California, the Desert bighorn 
sheep have shown a very satisfactory in- 
crease. Biologists of the National Park 
Service estimate that they now number 
about 500, the largest number of these 
sheep known to exist in any one area. | 
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FAMOUS 


Marlin 


OVER & UNDER 
SHOTGUN 


ake know this great Marlin 
shotgun—first and best in 
the popular price field! Now 
more handsomely fitted and 
finished than ever! It’s built for 
a lifetime of dependable use. 
See the Model 90 at your 
dealer’s today—or send for 
catalog with full specifications. 


12-16-20 GAUGES AND .410 BORE 


PROOF WM) MARK 


4? 


Perfectly balanced— 
points quickly and 
handles fast—reaches 
far with even patterns 
and hits hard! 


HAMMERLESS 
COCKS ON OPENING 














COMBINATION 
.22—.410 


Now available—.22 caliber 
rifle and .410 bore shotgun in 
Marlin’s sturdy Over and Un- 
der design. Has all the easy 
handling, fast action features 
of the famous 90. Accurate 


Ballard rifling. 
A real firearm! $40.27 


.218 BEE AND .22 HORNET 


—Either of these popular high 
velocity barrels are now ob- 
tainable in combination with 


the .410 bore. $40.27 
THE SKEETKING—This cus- 


tom-built, hand engraved shot- 
gun tops off Marlin’'s outstand- 
ing line in the Over and Under 
gun. Gives unprecedented 
results for skeet and upland 
game. Full specifications from 
your dealer or Marlin. $70 13 


THE 
STRAIGHT SHOOTING 7 
Marlin’s useful new 
booklet = headlias FIREARMS 
and care of firearms COMPANY 


—FREE AT DEAL- 


ERS, or 6¢ postpaid. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
FAMOUS LEVER ACTION RIFLES 


MODEL 39A Only lever-action .22 cali- 
ber repeating rifle made. 25 shots. $29.77 
L' To) eo) Gc Te Geta shat Mell-My-lelallileMaclasliils 
30-.30 and .32 special calibers $28.76 
MODEL 36A Rifle 30-.30 and .32 spe 
cial ——-. , ; = eer.29 
Fea's 1g unbreakable coilea main and 
trigger springs .. . newly designed semi- 
beaver tail forearms to prevent canting 
New—barrel bores are now chemically 
treated to retard rust and corrosion 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 
186 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Enclosed 3¢ for your new illustrated Catae 
log giving full specifications on Marlin guns, 





Name 





Street Address 





City State 
Mail Today © Enclosed6forSTRAIGHT SHOOTING 
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659—Maroon Shadow Plaid 





You can't miss when you 
choose a 


PENDLETON suiat 


And here’s why! Selected virgin wool grown in 
the West 


ca’s finest woolen mills. Pendletons are styled 


western loomed by one of Ameri- 


in a sportsman’s paradise—a testing ground 
for materials, design and workmanship. You 
can't miss when you choose a Pendleton. 


$5 to $9 at sports, clothing and department 


stores. Gabardines—or flannels in solid colors, 


large ors ill chet ks and bold or shadow plaids. 


Send for free catalog, sample fabrics, 
name of your dealer. Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Dept. OL-O, Portland, Oregon. 


nearest 





Douglas DECOYS 






$10.00 ”s;,s020" 


WOOD and 
WOOD - PULP 
LIFE-LIKE 

LIGHT WEIGHT 
MALLAROS- BLUE 
BULLS-SPRIGS 


Large in size and painted in colors which give them a 
most natura! appearance in the water. Nine different 
models to choose from. Sold on a positive ‘‘Money 
back if not satisfied’’ guarantee. Sold at best sport- 


ing goods and hardware stores, but if your dealer 
cannot supply you, write direct to us for folder and 
information. 


SWAN-DOUGLAS MFG. COMPANY oes:. «« 


19-21 Main St. NE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scope Shooting 
Is Great Sport! 


VALUE 


fun of shooting with a 
It's a thrill every 


AND 
HERE’S 
REAL 












This wonderful, 
Adjustment Scope 
1 users, Notice 75 
hugs barrel. Easy 
and quick adjust: ts with patented = 
*“click”® screws, which move cross hair 
reticule i of entire scope tube, 4 Power 
elevation aut Internal 
» 100 yds. A fine Adjustment 
y reasonable pri Scope Model 
literature describing 5M4 


ssberg Scopes, Rifles 
e enclose 3c to hel 





cover postage and handling. Address 
0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS INC. 
6010-A St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Field Glasses 
Save Your Legs 


(Continued from page 15) 





made you hump up inside your woolens. 
But there was no let-up in our hunting. 
Jack told me this was the day I’d get my 
moose. He said we’d go down to a big 
burn known as Moose Farm, about seven 
miles from camp. We were on our way 
about 11 a.m., and the traveling was wet, 
wetter, wettest, for the drizzle developed 
into a heavy downpour. At 5 p.m. we 
were perched high on a knoll, looking 
over the burn through our glasses. After 


and two cows a mile or so away. 

“Too far away to see much, but I can 
see white palms. He may have a big 
head,” he told me. 

“All right, let’s go.” 


Again Jack checked with the glasses. 
“Better than a fifty-inch spread,” he 
told me, “and twenty-one points. Palms 
about twelve to fourteen inches. He’s 
not a whopper, but has a nice, even pair 
of horns. Better look him over, Norm.” 
That would have been lost motion. I'd 
already counted and _ tape-measured 


good to me. I'd rather have symmetry 
than size, anyway. 

I fired three shots at that bull before 
he dropped, although I think that the 
first would have been enough. He didn’t 
travel more than fifty feet before he fell. 
His head measured pretty close to Jack’s 
estimate—5l-inch spread, twenty-one 
points, and thirteen-inch palms. That 
shows the value of field glasses on a 
hunting trip. You can pick your heads 
before you make a long stalk. 

The trip back to camp, through pour- 
ing rain and black darkness, was a night- 
mare. We got there about 11 p.m., 
dog-tired and soaked to the skin, but 
thoroughly satisfied. I had now got the 
game I was after—a good moose, a good 
ram, and a nice caribou bull. Frankly, 
I was glad that the pressure was off of 
me. Now I could relax while Johnny 
still forced his tired muscles to drag him 
along after the bull caribou that he 
needed. Johnny got his bull a day later, 
and its head was a fine trophy. Mean- 
while I took it easy, snapping pictures of 
the big game that never was far away. 
Before we broke camp we had an unfor- 
gettable sight, twelve rams walking in 
single file, only about 300 yards away. 

So that successful hunt left me with 
two firm convictions: that to get good 
heads, field glasses or prismatic binocu- 
lars are absolutely necessary, for they 
keep you from a lot of useless, exhaust- 
ing labor; and that to freeze, sweat, ache 
all over, get soaking wet, and drag your- 
self over weary miles as you hunt for 
a trophy is all part of the game, a part 
that makes a big-game hunt worth while. 


Louisiana Armadillos 


HE Texas nine-banded armadillo is 
becoming a common animal in Louisi- 
ana, and is spreading north and east. 
It has become known in the state only 
in the last 10 years or so. 





day was a nasty one—a cold drizzle that 


half an hour’s wait, Jack spotted a bull | 


It took an hour to get up on the bull. | 


every point, mentally, and he sounded | 





The chief | 
biologist of the state department of | 
conservation has made an investigation | 
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WITH THESE 
NEW 5-POWER 


| Aivrguice FIELD GLASSES 


For spotting game or for all around 
sport use these truly light-weight but 
lifetime-built glasses are ideal. 
Model 47A—Airguide American-made 
| glasses shown above have adjustable, 
5-power, 40mm., achromatic lenses, 
satin chrome-plated tubes and leather 
| covered barrels. Complete with tan 
| leather carrying case and strap. 


Modestly priced at $] 450 


On sale at better stores everywhere. 
Write for folder and name of nearest 
dealer. 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL, INC: 


4949 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO.ILLINOIS 


Is Your Gun 
or Rifle Right 


—accurate—fast shooting—clean 
—readytogive youits best? Make 
sure. Clean it with Hoppe’s No. 9 
and Hoppe’s Patches. Get out ALL 
leading, metal fouling and soot. 
Get out and keep out rust. 
Gun dealers sell Hoppe’s No. 9. 
Or send 10c for sample. Don’t 
fail to write for our free booklet, 
“Gun Protection”. 


FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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DUCK HUNTERS 

The Natural Duck 

Caller is a real call 

Asillustrated 

manipulat 

swingable b which 

Patent Ne. 1855527 opens and closes when 


the call is blown does it perfectly. Thoroughly tested 






out hunting wild mallards, and proved 

real duck caller, not a duck chaser, Price $2.50 postpaid. 
NATURAL DUCK CALL MFG. CO. 
Box 24-L St. Paul, Minn. 














Shoot Straight—Use 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


7 1A Peep Sight. 18 “Uy 
Tang mount. Two . s 
rf WJs ts 7 





Sport- 
ifles, $4.50 






Micro- 
clicks 


Hunting and T 
get Sight for Wi 





70 Coin si 
to learn if the animal destroys quail — if ord 
nests and eggs, as is sometimes believed, : 
and states that it is beneficial in its New S7E, Win 75 64 pp. Catalog 
P . P Sporting ........ $6.00 lic. Free folder. 
habits, feeding largely on _ scorpions, 
tarantulas, and small snakes. LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
... ___J 85-M West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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Your Skin 
is Worth Saving 
(Continued from page 25) 


The tails should be split and thoroughly 
cleaned out. Never leave any of the bone 
in a tail or the gristle in the ears. Give 
particular care to these parts, or decay 
will set in and the pelt will be damaged. 
Leave the feet and claws on a wolf, wol- 
verene, lynx, fox, fisher, or marten. 

And now a few words of caution about 
skinning skunks. It is important not to 
cut into the scent bags, but this is not at 
all difficult if you just go easy. There are 
two of these glands, one on each side of 
the vent under the tail, so when you are 


| cutting down the insides of the hind legs 


don’t slit the skin all the way to the vent; 
leave a patch of fur about the size of your 
thumb nail over these scent sacs. Then 
you won’t be running the risk of cutting 
into this tiny supply of overpowering 


| odor and scenting up the skin. 





The next process, after the skin has 
been taken off, is fleshing. The object is 
to remove every particle of fat and flesh, 
without cutting into the pelt or allowing 


grease to get on the fur. A blunt instru- | 


ment such as a table knife or kitchen 
spoon is best. 

In fleshing, always work from the head 
down—that is, with the grain of the fur. 
Don't overdo this scraping. Just remove 
the loose particles of flesh and fat that 
are not a part of the skin. When one has 
had a little experience in handling skins, 
the fat and tissue can easily be removed 
while the skin is still “green” and before 
it is placed on the stretcher. But at first, 
it is safer to start stretching the skin 
first; then, after a day’s drying, the fat 
will be glazed over and comes off easily. 

To beginners, the word “stretching” is 
apt to convey a wrong meaning, because 


this process is really only a matter of | 


shaping and drying. At no time is it de- 
sirable actually to stretch a skin. Just 


handle the pelt so as to prevent shrinking | | 


and wrinkling and to give it a natural 
shape. Remember that all skins are 
bound to shrink somewhat, so don’t start 
with too much tension. 

In the curing of skins, overstretching 
thins the fur, the pelt will appear imma- 
ture, the ends of the hairs will show 
through the flesh side and make the qual- 
ity poor. Understretching is bad, too. 
This makes wrinkles, the skin will not 
dry properly, and the fur may shed. 


ERE’S another “must” to be observed 

in this final fur-curing process. For- 
get all about alum and every other kind 
of preservative, and think of salt only in 
connection with the curing of hides- 
never with furs. The aim is to retain all 
the natural oil in the pelt, so nothing 
whatever is put on. All that’s needed for 
proper curing is slow drying and natural 
shaping. 

Now, about stretchers. Open skins 
should be laced in a frame and hung up in 
the shade to dry. 3eaver are best 
stretched as nearly round as possible, so 
they should be laced into a hoop. This 
can be formed from stiff wire or small 
tree limbs bent and lashed together. Rac- 
coon and badger skins should be 
stretched as nearly square as possible. A 
frame for these skins is easily made by 
tying four small branches together. The 
accompanying drawings show the differ- 
ence in frames. 

Use a sack or sail needle and light 
twine to draw the skins 

(Continued on page 66) 


ORDER A PAIR OF THESE 


gamous RUSSELL 
“BIRD SHOOTERS“ 





Draw the Shape 
of Your Foot... 


on a special order 

blank we'll send 

Any hunter with you trace 
light, comfortable your foot... 





























feet covers more ~ 
eround—and get and you'll re- 
more nr That's ceive the 
why Russell’s Bird most com- 


Shooter is such a 
Dieetite among fortable 
thousands of sports- bootsyou 
men. Being a true, ever 
genuine hand-sewed wore. 
moccasin you vir- 
tually glide over all 
kinds of country and 
cover. Write today fol 
our latest catalog, price 
list and order blanks! 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 





No foot is too hard for us 
to fit. Every Russell boot is 
individually hand-sewed 
and necessary allowances 
can easily be made for 
ANY foot, 





At last! A modern double gun that 


brings wing-shooting pleasures 
within reach of ALL! 









No. 240 OVER-and-UNDER .410 Bore Shotgun 


It’s as attractive in appearance 
as it is useful. Stock and fore-end 
of richly-colored, burled grain 
Tenite .. handsomely checkered. 
Both barrels .410 bore, cham- 
bered for 3” shells. By all means, 
ask your dealer to show it to you! 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 

Division of Savage Arms Cétporation 

Dept. C-42, Chicopee Falig, Mass. 
Please send free catalog. 


Light . . easy to handle. . inex- 
pensive to buyand shoot . . this 
new Stevens ‘Gun-of-many-uses’ 
will bring endless enjoyment to 
novice and seasoned sportsman 
alike. Here, at last, is the per- 
fect ‘family’ gun. 














STEVENS No. 22-410 
OVER-and-UNDER 
-22 Rifle and .410 Shotgun 
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How many of these questions about .22 ammunition can 
you answer? Ask your friends...See how much they know! 





QUESTION 1. How much power 
has a Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 
a leng rifle bullet (in foot- 


» n pounds)? 


ANSWER: 157 foot-pounds! That's equiv- 
alent to the energy needed to lift 157 
pounds one foot. That's power! 


HH QUESTION 2. How many ”,-inch 
| i} pine planks will it penetrate? 
y 


ANSWER: A Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 solid 
point bullet will penetrate efght 75-inch 
pine planks! 


2 QUESTION 3. How much will a 
‘Gy Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 hol- 
low point bullet expand? 


ANSWER: The expanded bullet in the pic- 
ture above measures .347 caliber! A cross 
section is also shown, and the whole bul- 
let before impact. 


{ 
\ 


ANSWER: The average 10-shot group 
measures about one inch at 50 yards—a 
group you could cover with a quarter! 


QUESTION 4. How accurate is 
it? (How big is a 10-shot group 
at 50 yards?) 
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\ QUESTION 5. What are the ad- 
« vantages of fiat trajectory? 

» 

ANSWER: Kleanbore *Hi-Speed .22’s, 
leaving the rifle muzzle at 1400 ft. per sec- 
ond (faster than the speed of sound), travel 
flatter than other bullets. That reduces 
sight allowances at different ranges, and 
cuts down the margin of error when you 
guess wrong on the range. 


. 


QUESTION 6. Does Kleanbore priming 
mean you don't have to clean your rifie 
barrel? 


ANSWER: Absolutely. If you stick to Klean- 
bore cartridges, you'll never have to clean 
the inside of the barrel. It will not rust! 





@Kleanbore, Hi-Speed and Rem are Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Wear WOOLRICH Mountain-Made 


Wool Hunting Clothes 


Comfort and Fit 


UNT in good, warm wool, of real mountain-weave hunter's 

plaid, correct in style and stormproof—genuine Woolrich 
Hunting Clothes. Made for you, from the raw wool to finished 
garments, here in our Allegheny Mountain village where Wool- 
rich has made hunters’ clothes for over 110 years. You get real 
stormproof quality, same as furnished the U. S.-Byrd Antarctic 
expedition. Proper hunting fit and looks—right colors, pockets, 
weights and genuine mountain plaids. 
Moderate cost. Ask your dealer for Woolrich Hunting Clothes. 


Get Protection, 


comforts—choice of 


Mackinaw S. 


surcoats, 


Cossack jackets 





weights. Muff pockets, 








it seat and knees 
long pants, variety of 
hunting mittens. 


Coats, Breeches, Caps, Socks 


single-breasted hunting coats, 
lined and unlined. Specials with zipper hood. Cruisers. 
Color range from plain cardinal red 
through the unmatched Woolrich plaids. 
collars, 
cuffs. Woolrich hunting breeches, plain and reinforced 
Hunting vests with warm back. Also 
hats and hat-caps, socks and 


storm 





All suitable 


. Above: No. 503 coat, No. 1943 
t-w: : , 

bet peda awe | breeches, No. 223 hat-cap. Best 
32 oz. red-and-black pure wool 


mackinaw. 


And Woolrich Shirts 


You'll like them all—plaids, checks, standard plain 
colors 0. 53 heavy 20-0z. wool, red-and-black 2- 
inch buffalo plaid—with Byrd in Antarctica. No. 33 
medium-weight 14-oz. all wool red-and-black large 


Your Skin 
is Worth Saving 


Continued from page 65) 


shape. Don’t try to make one continuous 
lacing of string, but tie it in sections so 
you can adjust the tension. You'll find it 
easier to get the right shape if you first 
tie the pelt roughly in the middle of the 
frame with four pieces of twine, before 
lacing. Be sure to lace the tail so that it 
is well opened up right out to the tip 

When stretched in one of these wooden 
frames and hung in the shade where 
there is a good circulation of air, the skin 
cures rapidly and uniformly because the 
air gets to both sides of the pelt. A small 
bearskin can be handled in a square 
stretcher, but a large one had better be 
dried without stretching on a rack simi- 
lar to the one used for deer hides. The 
head, feet, and claws of bear are skinned 
out complete, and no salt or other chemi- 
cal should be used in the curing process 

So much for open skins. 

The cased skin, which emerges from 
the skinning roughly bag-shaped, is 
stretched by inserting a form which holds 
it out flat, like a glove or sock on its dryer 
A wedge-shaped stretcher made of stout 
wire is the easiest for the hunter to han 
dle and is most satisfactory, since it 
lows air to reach the fur side of the pe 
and this assists in the drying. Also, the 
spring of the wire makes the sides con 
form to the size and shape of the pelt 
Twelve-gauge smooth galvanized wire 
makes a good stretcher for small pelts, 
but for anything larger than lynx or bob 
cat a heavier wire is advisable. 


LL cased skins should be stretched to 
their natural size and shape as near- 
ly as possible. With this idea in mind, it 
will be easy to bend a single piece of wire 
into a form which will stretch the skin 
perfectly in all parts without drawing it 
out of shape anywhere. Tension on the 
wire stretcher can be applied by spread- 
ing it at the base, and fastening the over- 
lapping ends with a little string. Don’t 
overdo the stretching. Remember that 
a long pelt is more desirable than a wide 
one. Lace the open or rear end of the 
pelt to the base of the stretcher with two 
strings, to prevent it from drawing up 
while drying. 

Make a smaller wire stretcher of a size 
and shape to take care of the tail, fasten 
this frame to the base of the larger 
stretcher, and lace the split tail out flat 
in it, just as you would the tail of an open 
skin. 

3end short lengths of wire into suitable 
loops and slip them into the front legs to 
hold them in proper shape. Smooth, 
round sticks that are thoroughly dry can 
also be used for this purpose. The hind 
legs need not be stretched. 

All cased skins are first slipped on the 
wire stretcher flesh side out, with the 
center of the back running in a straight 
line down the middle on one side and the 
belly on the other. Smooth out all wrin- 
kles, and don’t allow the nose of the pelt 
to slip back over the curved end of the 





plaid, concealed Talon fastener. No. 94 all-wool 
14-oz. small black-and-white check. No. 78 fine vir- 
gin wool 82 oz. navy blue gabardine. No. 83 fine 
virgin wool 1l-oz. flannel, variegated small red- 
and-black check. Lots of choice, 8Y2ggz. to 20-oz. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


stretcher. 

Hang the pelt up for curing in a cool, 
dry place. Never expose skins, when dry- 
ing, to the direct rays of the sun or to the 
heat of a stove. Each skin should swing 





Ss fr , . . | 
ae eae anene GG000RGS Gutcheg cavcecnceenamenen free, with no chance to touch other skins 
| Pelts of the fox, coyote, wolf, bobcat, 


| Woolrich Woolen Mills 

John Rich & Bros., Dept.O.L., Woolrich, Penna. | lynx, marten, fisher, and wolverene are 
| Yes, please send me your new Hunting Clothes Catalog—FREE. | finished and shipped with the fur side 
| Name maeiad dens .. | || out. So, after any one of these skins has 


| (Continued on page 67) 
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(Continued fre 


yeen fleshed and dried just enough to 
hold its shape (usually a day or two after 
skinning), it is turned right side out. 

To turn the skin, remove the stretcher, 
fold in the nose, and work the pelt over 
it little by little. Replace the skin on the 
stretcher at once and leave it there (fur 
side out) until it is thoroughly dry. The 
irying usually takes four or five days. 
All other cased skins that are to be fin- 
ished and shipped flesh side out—such as 
skunk, civet cat, ring-tailed cat, opos- 
sum, muskrat, mink, weasel, and otter— 
ire left on the stretcher until dry. After 
the cased skins are dried and removed 
from the stretchers, the safest way to 
store them before shipping is to tie them 
together and hang them in a bunch ina 
shady place where no vermin can get at 
them. Make separate bunches of those 
pelts finished fur side and skin side out, 
so that no grease gets on the exposed 
furs. Hang open skins separately by 
string loops. If your pelts are to be held 
over some little time, sprinkle them with 
some moth repellent. 

And now a few suggestions about pack- 
ing and shipping. Hides, of course, must 
be folded; but never fold your fur skins 
if you can possibly avoid it. Open skins 
should be packed fur to fur and pelt to 
pelt. Cased skins, finished fur side out, 
should be separated in the package from 
those finished skin side out by heavy 
cardboard or several thicknesses of news- 
paper. The shipment should be made up 
into a flat bundle or be rolled. Never slip 
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neled and matted 
in line of sight. Se- 
lected American 
Walnut stock and 
fore-end, hand- 
somely finished 
and checkered. 
Friction ring ad- 
justmentc for light 
and heavy loads. 


Model 720-P 


+55" 


Same as above, 
with new Aero- 
Dyne Super Poly 

Choke built inte- 
gral with barrel 
an equipped 
with Bev-L-Biok 
front sight. 


Model 720-C 


‘65° 


Same as Model 
720, equipped 
with Cutts Com- 
pensator. 
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Your Skin is Worth Saving 


Model 726, 3- 


‘a6 


12 and 16 Gauge. 
eceiverartistically 
; chan- 


along sighting line. ° 


Same 


recoil pad; plain 
walnut stock and 
fore-end; plain 

barrel 
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one skin inside of another. Clean sack- 
ing or canvas is preferable to paper as 
the outside wrapping. See to it that the 
package is securely sewed or tied, and in- 
sure the contents for their full value. 

In addition to the regular shipping 
labels, write your name and address 
plainly on two tags. Fasten one securely 
on the outside of the package. It is no 
longer necessary to list the contents on 
this tag. But on the back of the other, 
indicate how many skins of each kind 
you are shipping and fasten this tag to 
one of the pelts inside the package. Keep 
a duplicate count for yourself. And 
whether you ship by parcel post or ex- 
press, seal the letter of instructions for 
handling your furs in an addressed enve- 
lope (separately stamped as first-class 
mail, if the package goes by parcel post) 
sewed or otherwise fastened to the out- 
side of the package. There will then be 
no question about what the furrier is to 
do with your skins when they arrive 

Finally, many hunters,’ especially 
young ones who could use some pin 
money, overlook the fact that there is a 
year-round market for wild rabbit pelts 
They are used in the manufacture of felt, 
and are bought by the pound as “hatter’s 
stock.” Twelve rabbit pelts is as small a 
number as can be profitably shipped to a 
fur buyer. Handle them like any cased 
fur, but cut off heads, tails, and legs, and 
stretch and ship the skins flesh side out 
Pack them flat. Don’t roll or bend them 
in the shipping package. 




























shot $39" 
12, 16, 20 Gauge 


Hammerless, take- 


down design. Au- Fras 
tomatic top tang } ye 


safety. Positive ex- 
tractors. An excep- 
tionally well-bal- 
anced gun. Weight 


with fluted comb, 
and handsome 
checkering on full 
pistol grip and fore- 
end. Fitted withJos- 
tam Recoil Pad, 
Top barrel matted 


15 Long Rifle, or 1 


cartridges. 

Model 602, Cham- 
bered for .22 Short 
Cartridges only. 


Model 7 


14° 


Similar to above, 
except 5-shot 
Clip magazine in- 

stead of tubular 

magazine. 10- 
short clip also 

available. 


Model 420 


+35 


as above, 


xcept without 





SEND FOR 
é. FREE 


CATALOG 
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4X 





16° 


Three rifles in one: 


shoots 15.22 Long 
Rifle Cartridges as 
fast as you can pull 


single shot, shoots 


Long, or 21 Short 
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ENJOYMENT 
/ 


Right now ... before you de- 
cide what sporting arms you 
will take afield this season... 
see what Savage offers you! Send 
today for complete catalog. 

Find the ¢ype and style of rifle 
or shotgun you want. See the 
features... refine- 
ments in design... latest im- 
provements... all at substane 
tial savings. Savings well worth 
insisting upon! 


modern 



















SAVAGE SAVAGE SAVAGE SAVAGE 
AUTOMATIC Model 430 Model 6 Model 29 
SHOTGUNS OVER-and-UNDER AUTOMATIC SLIDE ACTION 

Model 720, 5-shot SHOTGUN .22 RIFLE .22 RIFLE 






‘24° 


Tubular Magazine, 








Automatic, Bolt- capacity 15 Long 
n Repeater, Rifle,or17 Long or 
Shot. | 20 Short cartridges, 
omatic rifle, Hammerless Take- 







down. A man’s size 
slide action repeat. 
er. Fast, smooth, 

















distributed to pro- the trigger! Regu- positive action, 
vide fast-handling lar, or High Speed One-piece bolt, 
and natural, easy ammunition, with easily removable, 
pointing. Stock of lubricated bullets. Checkered select. 
ancy Selected As manually ope- ed Walnut stock 
Crotch Walnut, rated repeater, or and fore-end. 
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Ask your dealer to let you 
see the Savage Rifle or Shot- 
gun in which you are intere 
ested. 


CePA ELE LAL gL 
Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. 554, Utica, N.Y. 

Please send me, free, your complete 
catalog. 








Name 
Address 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS | 


ANSWERED 








California Hunters f 


1. A TOUGH ONE! 
HOW MANY HAWKS DOES THIS WOODCOCK SEE? 


The eyes of the woodcock are in a very extra- 
ordinary position—on top of his head, and a bit 
toward the back. He can see in front, behind, 
and to both sides all at once. But he can’t see 
beneath him without turning a somersault. 
Correct answer: the woodcock sees 3 of the 
4 hawks. 


2. A CINCH! WHAT BOOTS PUT HUNTING ON THE 
COMFORT STANDARD ? Slip a pair of Hood Sportsmen’s Boots 


on your feet and you'll have the answer! Notice the light 
weight—the flexibility—the snug fit at the heel and instep. 
No slipping, sagging, or chafing here! And there’s a sponge 
cushion insole which protects your feet and insulates against 
heat and cold. These modern boots are made tough, too, to 
give you economical long wear. Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 


Watertown, Mass. 


<< ee ee ee ee ee ——<—— ee eee ee Sele ieetee teeta ietentetoete: | 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. O-4 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Camp- 
fire Debates’’—the interesting new booklet of famous 
woods-lore puzzlers, with the right g@ngwers to end 
most arguments. 


Question: A friend of mine plans to take his 
wife on a hunting trip in California, and is go- 
ing to buy a rifle for each. What would you 
suggest as the best rifles on deer in that state? 


—J. F. C., Calit. 





Answer: I'd suggest that your friend get a 
.30/06 or .270 for himself and a .257 for his 
wife. The latter rifle is effective and it hasn’t ) 
the recoil of the larger ones. Most women, I’ve 
discovered, are discouraged by recoil, and aren’t 
afraid to say so. Another good weapon for the 
fair sex is the Savage Model 99 carbine, 
.250/3000. This is about as light as one should 
go. I have recommended cartridges of rather 
high velocity, as most of the deer iting in 
southern California is at fairly long range, 
shooting across canyons, and flat trajectory is a 
big help.—J. O’C. 


Old-Time Pump 


Question: Am planning a trip into the cari- 
bou country of British Columbia. Recently I 
came across a Remington pumpz-action rifle, .44 
caliber, which is in perfect condition and very 
low priced. Since I like the pump action, I’m 
wondering if this rifle would be suitable for big 
game. I know that it shoots a low-velocity bul- 
let, but have heard that it packs a powerful 
wallop.—R. L., British Columbia. 


















Answer: That rifle was used, half a century 
ago, when we could get no better, but it is 
practically worthless at any range exceeding 
100 yd. Its standard ammunition, .44/40/200, 





My name wisekensebakawawen Go ccecccesocese , ee . rs oe 
ple Fn cr has a muzzle velocity of 1,300 ft. a second, muz- 
AddrOSS. ieee eee eee emg e eee eeeeeeenenes DATION” — a *patented zle energy of 750 ft. lb., and a 200-yd. midrange 
Dealer’s name Pieranars Me vackatedecexetens feature which gives trajectory 17% in. high. If I liked the pump 
proper support to the foot, and safeguards action, I’d take the Remington .35 which is 
Address against flat feet and tired leg muscles. good enough for big game; its 200-grain bullet 
— Se = ae has a muzzle velocity of 2,180 ft. a second, a } 


muzzle energy of 2,110 ft. lb., and a midrange 
trajectory height, over 200 yd., of but 5 in. which 
makes it pretty accurate.—C. A. 


Rifle for Alaska 


Question: Two friends and I are going to 
Alaska for an extended hunting trip and the 
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—with MARBLES CLEANING IMPLEMENTS | as Pas suai aah & toa ae . 





ME 


f | 
‘ \ . ; , . — : f to the bo 
\ We } Your favorite guns deserve the care which only good cleaning | S@™"°t Seem to accustom myself to the bolt 
j implements c: ive. V, sed 1 that will ¢ hend, break type, and am wondering if it is possible to pro- 
nd | j plements can give. you need a rod that will not bend, break, cure a .30/06 in the lever action. If not, is there 
T | nor come apart in the barrel ...a cleaner that will reach harm- another model you could recommend?—C. E. A., 















lessly into every angle of the rifling . . . oil that will dissolve | Ontario. 
the residue, and leave behind a protective film. Whether you 
use rifle, shotgun or pistol, “Good Gun Care” | Answer: If you really don’t like a bolt 


. - % . c i > laska would be 
is made easy W Marble’s e yment. action, I think the best bet for A 
. oe iy ith Marble equipment a Winchester Model 71 in the .348. With the 


Send for FREE Catalog 200-grain bullet it has a muzzle velocity of 


? sec s of sour he od 
Shows complete line of Cleaning Implements, wg he he — and lots e oo Ee M del 
Sights, Safety Axes, Knives, Compasses, Fish : inchester lever action in .30/06 has been 


‘ Marble’s Joint 


ed Rifle Rod 
will not break, 
bend, nor come 


apart in the 
barrel. 





Gaffs and,.the Marble-Goss Receiver Sights, discontinued. ; ; 
which are scoring so high at State, National However, you and your pals should consider 
and International Meets. taking three .30/06 rifles of the same model, and 


Send the coupon below or write using but one load—probably the Western or 
for your Free copy of Marble’s Remington 180-grain .30/06. The bolt is less 
Catalog . . . today. complicated than the lever, has greater cam- 

ming power, and is less likely to get out of or- 


der. I use a bolt and a lever too, several of 
FOR REVOLVERS them, and can change from one to another with- ; 


When ordering, 
give caliber an 
length of barrel. 
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Marblie’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass 
or steel. Has roller-bearing swivel. 
Rigid as one-piece rod. $1.26. 











ms esd = out trouble. Take the same caliber and you 
I Pi r 
=— OO ae — can exchange ammunition.—J. O’C. 
, i {——_—_ _______..] 
Marbie’s One-Piece Rifle Rod. Marbie’s Shotgun Cleaning Rod. — 
Solid brass or steel. Swivel end. rhree sections, solid light metal. —_—__ — . 
Price, $1.00, I to alt standard cleaners, Price, corm Model 1893 Marlin 
$1.00. 
Sg ea Marble’s Revolver Rod. Parts fit , , : 
. :, rs —HasCeesee== in nickel plated brass handle. } Question: I’ve been looking unsuccessfully 
— in by Price Marble’s Shotgun Cleaner. To Roller bearing swivel. $1.00. for a Marlin Model 1893, caliber .32, in rimfire 
B06 Field Cleaner, 76c. fit all standard rods. One thrust =—o or center-fire, lever action, round barrel. Do 
° ° cleans entire barrel. Price, 76c. ee you know where I might locate one?—B. D., 


(———-] — Marble’s One-Piece Rods. Sturdy 
on brass rod, large wood handle. | New Jersey. 
Steel roller bearing swivel. Com- 























Marbie's Anti-Rust Rope. en ED ‘te with jagg a di x . 

ior dikes oe chotgenn, Petes, ee *ES jagged tip andgdaptor Answer: The Marlin Model 1893 was never 
ic. For revolvers ic. Marble’s Shotgun Pull-thru. rice, Cc. ada fi smf A i Gees : se pas 

Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Olt. Hitch te ony solid ebiect, dren Sha > made r rimfire cartridges, according to my 

ny Feet A weight through barrel and hold. ! MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. dope. They were made for the .25/36 Marlin, 

paid, e : ove gun. Price, $1.00. { 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., the .30/30 Winchester, .32/40, .32 Winchester 





- Gentlemen: Send me Free Bi : : 
Be sure to send today for the complete Marble’s Catalog t Mucble's cs ieee 0k Of | special, and .38/55. Since you live in the vi- 
cinity of New York City why not drop in at one 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave, Gladstone, Mich.,U.S.A. Da ss Pee aes of the big secondhand gun stores; they prob- 





= BRAIN coccencenttnsnrcncserenmccnasinnat ss ably have flocks of the old Marlins around and 
s : at bargain prices.—J. O’C. 
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| Great Americans 
| as Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 29) 


Presidents at least three have been hunt- 
ers or fishermen or both. The earliest 
was Aaron Burr, once deadlocked with 
Jefferson for the Presidency, but who 
became Vice President when the elec- 
tion was thrown into the House of Rep- 
resentatives. James Parton, his biog- 
rapher, mentions that Burr spent the 
summer of 1774 at Litchfield, Conn., 
where he passed some months in “read- 
ing, riding, hunting, and flirting.” Burr 
was proficient in each. 

William A. Wheeler, Vice President 
during the Hayes administration, 1877- 
1881, often fished in Saranac Lake and 
near-by waters in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York. He made annual 
visits to that section and more than once 
played hooky from his job as presiding 
officer of the Senate in order to go fish- 
ing. His favorite sport was to troll in 
some mountain lake. It was said of him 
by a contemporary that in this he 
“found his highest pleasure and most 
perfect repose.” 

John Nance Garner both hunts and 
fishes. Everyone is familiar with pic- 
tures showing him with a string of bass 
or with a buck he has killed. 

Alexander Hamilton, our first Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, was the genius who 
kept our infant republic from going on 
the rocks of financial disaster. He had 
much to do, also, with the adoption of 
the Constitution. His biography, written 
by his descendant, Allan McLane Ham- | 
ilton, mentions that Hamilton on May 2, 
1798, paid twenty dollars for a fowling 
piece and a dog. That gun was later the 
prized property of Hamilton’s friend, 
Col. Jonathan Trumbull, to whom Ham- 
ilton gave it. Later it came into the pos- 
session of Allan Hamilton. On the stock 
are crudely carved the letters A. Ham- 
ILTON, N. Y.— apparently the work of 
the great man himself. In moments of | 
relaxation Hamilton was wont to wander 
through the woods of Harlem with a 
single-barrel fowling piece, in search of | 








WW, 1: ; : , 
Ad et “er rain, let "er blow, let er snow. In this 

/ waterproof leather outfit, you're set for ANY 
weather. You always hunt in comfort. You carry extra 
health protection. It's America’s most practical all-around 
hunting outfit, ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF. Never 
loses its soft pliability. Surprisingly light in weight. Nine 
years of proven service—from Alaska to Panama. Coat has 
large BLOOD-PROOF game pocket. Elastic wool wrists. 
Coats, pants and Parka Cap make perfect hunting com- 
bination. Wind-proof, burr-proof, insect-proof. Nothing 
warmer with wool garments underneath. Olive drab color. 
{ lifetime outfit. Rush coupon for catalog. 
















woodcock and other game. He would | warerproor SHEEPSKIN WATERPROOF WATERPROOF GAME BAG SHOOTING 
also go to the wooded shores of his es- LEATHER VEST TRAP LEATHER with blood- MITS 
SHIRT COAT CAP proof pocket 


tate to fish for striped bass in the then 








clear waters of the North River, which 2 2 ee ee ee ee a 
is New York City’s local name for the 
~~ Ae satel N E W P Oo L | a Y BERLIN GLOVE CO., 601 Fox Ave., BERLIN, WIS. 
Heretofore all Mid-Western Garments Please send your latest catalog: factory-direct 
HARLES J. FOLGER, Secretary of were made ee agg Now price list and special order blanks. 
ane 2 3 -_ , tne you can purchase ese fine, exclusive . 
\ the Treasury during Arthur's admin garments AT LOWER PRICES by ot NAME 
istration, 1881-1884, was another fishing desing Gandedl, Seatrteueey Mem. CO Ree 
enthusiast, doing much of his fishing on Thus, if you can wear a standard size, ADDRESS 
New York lakes. as you doa ready made suit, you can MESS iassessesressnseesesenssenaatabersencerssssersncerssnsensesassssrernses 
Patrick Henry’s famous speech, with make a substantial saving. (Made-to 
, renin “Gi - liberty “i measure garments will still be made.) CITY ‘satinthashestinionda lia accion pnispedeaeinaeeaiehiininbdibiaiitials 
its ringing “Give me liberty or give me Send for full details. 
death,” was one of the decisive events 2, I ieiiiuibiabeiiaiiaeiaiiadl 











leading to the American Revolution. 
Thomas Jefferson told George Ticknor, 
who visited him at Monticello in 1827, 
that Henry would hunt in the pine woods | 
of Fluvanna County, Virginia, living in 
camp for a fortnight at a time “without 


change of raiment.” I came across a 

letter of Jefferson’s on this same subject, | area 
in which he speaks rather slightingly of | 
Henry’s habit of hunting with “over- | 


seers and other low companions.” Wirt’s | 








in a lake, fished out a year later, 


“Life of Patrick Henry,” written more dried out, used and used for 
than a century ago, states that when years, reports Iowan E. L. Cole of a Lefever 
| Henry was young he usually could be Gun. Lefevers stand use and abuse. “Who 


| found in the forest with his gun or at 
| the brook with his “angle-rod.” “Give 

me liberty or give me death” was the 
natural outpouring of one to whom the 


} (Continued on page 70) 
be —————— —— 


ever saw a broken Lefever?” 






Send 6c in stamps for catalog. 


















Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N.Y. 
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PUT MORE WALLOP IN YOUR .30-30 | Great Americans 


with these Remington Kleanbore cartridges | as Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 69) 


Remington offers a wide variety of bullet types and weights that gives 

your .30-30 rifle an amazing Wersatility. You'll find all .30-30 cartridges 
of Remington make have exceptional accuracy and power... function per- 
fectly in any make of gun. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


forest had imparted a love of freedom. } 
The most distinguished hunter and 
fisherman of the middle period of our 
history was Daniel Webster, U. S. sen- 
ator from Massachusetts 1827-1841 and 
Non-fouling met- Ss BULLET Typ 1845-1850. He served as _pecretary of 
al jacketed bul- NEW R Es State under President W illiam Henry 
lets. EMINGT Harrison in 1840, and negotiated the im- 
ea o The an OFT p portant Ashburton Treaty with Great 
me - Prees S ine tions “Ww Re | Britain. The demonstrations that fol- } 
protected » € “Core.] okt’? Ming ton | lowed his - P b are lv | 
against oil at Sand 1504, t Xpress in owed his death can be compared only 
ee a 2. ““Core- Loke to those at the deaths of Washington 
mouth. Controle, . and Lincoln. Unlike biographers of other 
pieicocelal imum disj | distinguished men, George Ticknor Cur- 
burning powder 3 eon, tis in his “Daniel Webster,” published in 
and flat trajectory Miah ac. oo ~~ : or ert of Webster 
: oth as hunter and as fisherman. 
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ities at safe tine 
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pressures. ick tim} ” Express Mushr 

er and brush cou om for HEN Webst t hi 
Government ‘ ; ntry, / Ld ebster was a boy on his 
standard solid T Veloci Me tshFOom. For father’s farm in New Hampshire, 
brass case. atter rajectory, his favorite companion was Robert Wise, 
“Kleanbore” by a British soldier who had deserted his 

regiment at Bunker Hill, Mass., and 


priming to pro- 
tect your gun : 
barrel. Kleanbore, Hi-s 

Og, : 


gone over to a New Hampshire regiment. 
After the Revolution, Wise settled on 
the Webster farm and taught young 
Daniel the art of angling. On gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth College, Webster 
spent his leisure hours, while studying 
law, with his dog and gun or fishing rod. 
ets Later he wrote: “At this period of my 
5 en life I passed a great deal of time alone. 
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WILD FOWL 
ARE SMART— 


But no duck or goose is smart 


HEISER’S 


enoug o « s o id ’ : 
Cust Mad FEATHERWEIGHTS from the \ MALLARD My amusements were fishing and shoot- 
ustom-Nade real thing — until it’s too late. wen ing and riding, and all of these were 





without a companion. I loved this occa- 
sional solitude and have loved it ever 
since. I like to let the thoughts go free.” 

Webster’s famous Bunker Hill speech, 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 











rong FEATHERWEIGHT Decoys are suct 
of > wild birds that your hunting 
























G ortin Goods . d. Armstrong FEATHERWEIGHTS are ; ade a sensati : ven w: 
Pp & ; OO See Cee eens ee eee which made a sensation and ¢ ven was } 
Write for No. 32H an, tan V2, Ih, cach, yet ride the water ike tral birds. || widely printed and quoted in Europe, | 
FREE CATALOG ing. Will not sink if shot. No yearly repainting necessary is still a favorite school declamation 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser Scientifically made by hand, and carefully balanced. b E ‘ 
Featherweight, Feeders, and the new 12-bird combination of Fletcher Webster, Daniel’s son, told the 
goods send your order direct to us. Fes weights and Feeders. Cho of 4 species, Mallards, ; - “ 
P » Bluebilis, and Black Mallards._ circumstances under which it was com- 
Featherweights $1 1) Doz. Sample $1.25 each. 12-Bird Con . 
H > H < H E I S E R ee Eee Sale th ee ed Duck-In posed; and the story should fire every 
eeders $6.00. Sample (2) $1.2 e $3.4 each 4 - ‘ . 
SADDLERY CO ae Sasee S.0) cock. Mae Meenas weet of Recky Moun trout fisherman. The speech was framed, 
1705 15th St.. Denv Col ARMSTRONG FEATHERWEIGHT DECOYS, INC. at least in part while Webster was trout 
408 . St., er, o. Dept. 6, Citizens State Bank Building, Houston, Tex.s fishing in the Marshpee River on Cape 
s Mars 1 Ci 








a oe ae Cod, Massachusetts. 
’ GUN CATALOG “It was while middle-deep in this 
FREE! stream that Webster composed a great 
p portion of his first Bunker Hill ad- 

dress,” said Fletcher Webster. “I fol- 
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A newly developed lubricant blended with sperm pieeemerd Eveteie Metels Bo. 2. lowed him along the stream, fishing the 
oil, COLD-TESTED To 30° F. BELOW zeRO. Keeps Sporters .30/06. Win. M/70, Win. M/7 holes : i be is rhich he lef £ me 
gun actions from freezing. Equally good in hot Scopes 29S, 330. Lyman Alaskan Scopes. Argus Spot pe 101esS anc enas whnicn l€ efit for me 
ri » fo Illustrated Camera Catalog l0c, Arc a P — hi : ie se 
weather. Fine also for fishing reels, ofice and | CAMERAS! how ic Golf Calsioe Sc. Tenis Catalog 6c, || But after a while I noticed that he was 
“nw e'= °) 4) 2 ounce bottle or mailed postpaid for 35¢ Medal-Award Cotalog 20: SONS First & Madison-s not so attentive to his sport as usual.... 
J. WARSHAL & Seattle, Wash. or". : S 
. once Ahn “This of course caused me a great deal 





HAWLEY PRODUCTS CO., 1348N. Hawley Rd., Milwaukee, Wis, 





of wonder, and after calling his atten- 
tion once or twice to his hook hanging 
on a twig or caught in the long grass of 
the river, and finding that after a mo- 
ment’s attention he relapsed again into 
his indifference, I quietly walked up 
near him and watched. He seemed to be 
gazing at the overhanging trees, and 
presently, advancing one foot and ex- } 
tending his right hand, he commenced 
ra to speak: 
Featherli ht! “*Venerable men! you have come 
* down to us from a former genera- 
| tion. Heaven has bounteously length- | 
ened out your lives, that you might | 
hehold this joyous day .. tian 
Webster was a keen sportsman all his 
life. He was fond of hunting woodcock, 
wild ducks, and various marsh birds. He 
cast a fly with the skill of an expert. 
Seth Peterson, his guide for many years, 
said of him: “I never saw anybody so 
smart at taking a trout. He'd be out 
fishing from daylight to late in the eve- 
ning, and when he was out gunning he’d 


ITHACA GUN co., INC. BOX 10 ITHACA, N.Y. Continued on page 71) 


Tired of a heavy gun? Why carry a cannon? Get an Ithaca Featherlight 
Repeater. Only 534 Ibs. in 20 ga.; only 6 lbs. in 16 ga.; only 61% Ibs. in 12 ga. 


—AND—every gun prooftested with proofloads developing many tons 
pressure each. Travel farcher, finish fresher, and get into action quicker with 
an Ithaca Featherlight Repeater. 

Four models—Model 37 Featherlight for field use, $43.90; Model 37R 
with “dead level” solid raised rib, $51.95: Model 37S with Ithaca’s exclusive 
rampless ventilated rib for Skeet or game, $67.96; and Model 37T (shown 
above) with rampless ventilated rib and selected high grade wood, for Trap 


or game, $90.11. 
Send lic in stamps for catalog giving gun, dog and load information 
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IDEAL TOOLS 


E Ww 


Bean’s fs. 
Hunting Shoe 


Light as 
with the 
1 heavy hunting boot. 
ved for both bare 
and snow hunt- 
ing Tan Water Elk 
Leather top guaranteed 
not to harden, pure gum 
rubber vamp and non- 
slip rubber sole. Pat- 
ed split backstay pre- 
vents heel chafing. 


Price ome P 


a moccasin, 































8-inch, 90 
10-inch, 4.85 
12-inch, 5.75 
14-inch, 6.75 
Widths D, E, EE 


and FF 
Price includes both 
Men's and Ladies’. 
Sizes 3 to 12 

Send for Fall catalog 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 

308 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 





Put Action In Your Wooden Decoys! 














ee = 2 7} 
; SWIMMING | DECOY. SA Sines 
pon SYSTEN eel 
oz “ 
- & 
apr ane ~ 
a 
—=. Twinmine DECOY 
tao, 
saa == _ — = 
Swimming Decoy System will make your 


decoys act like live ducks swimming 
toward your blind. 

Nothing in your hand but your gun. 
Hookup for 12 decoys $7.50 
Send for free descriptive folder. 


SWIMMING DECOY SYSTEM, QUINCY, 


system 


ILLINOIS. 





for reloading accurate 
ammunition 


PISTOLS, REVOLVERS, RIFLES 











Above: Full length re- 
sizing die. $3.00 
At right: Powder Meas- 


358425 


ure No. 5. $7.50. Popu- 
lar bullet “ ilds.Sam- 
le Ideal Hand 





Book 50c, Folder Free. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORP 


Middlefield, 





.38 Revolver 
85-T West St., 





Conn. 















INSTALL IT 
YOURSELF 


WITHOUT SPECIAL TOOLS 















LYMAN ALASEAN SCOPE 
? 


SAVAGE M9 
No Drilling or Tapping of 


Rifle or cutting of wood! Lowest 
position of scope: shield over 
front end for protection: widest 
between bases; holds rero un- 
der roughest conditions; ideal 
for saddle use. . . . Accurately 
machined parts only! Write for 
illustrated folder. 













M.L. STITH 


OCTOBER, 1940 
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Great Americans 
as Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 70) 

keep out as long as he could see a bird.” 
Henry Clay was one of the triumvirate 

of brilliant men—Webster, Calhoun, and 

Clay—whose stature in the U. S. Senate 

has never been equaled. A _ bullseye, 

made by Clay with a rifle, was directly 


responsible for his start in public life 
and a distinguished career. Clay him- 
self vouched for this and the story is 


little-known and buried in the dry pages 
of “Life and Speeches of Henry Clay,” 
edited by Daniel Mallory. 

When Clay was first campaigning for 
the state legislature in 1803, he hap- 
pened to be stump speaking close to 
where a company of riflemen was shoot- 
ing ata mark. One of the company, clad 
in coonskin cap, buckskin breeches, and 
hunting shirt, hailed Clay. 

“Are you a good shot?” he asked. 

“The best in the county,” replied Clay 


“Then you shall go to legislature. But 
first we must see you shoot.” 
“I never shoot any rifle but my own,” 


objected Clay, “and that is at home.” 
“No matter. Here is old Bess. She 
never fails. She has often sent death 
through a squirrel’s head at 100 yards, 
and daylight through many a redskin at 
twice that distance.” 
“Well, put up your 


mark!” said Clay. 


HE target was placed at a distance 


of eighty yards. Clay, with all the 
coolness and steadiness of an expe 
rienced marksman, raised the rifle to 
shoulder and fired. The bullet pierced 
the target near the center. 


“A chance shot!” cried his political op- 

ponents. “Let him try it over.” 

3eat that, and then I will!” 
Clay. 

No one made the attempt, and Clay 
acquired the reputation of being the 
best shot in the county. This seemingly 
trivial incident won him the votes of all 
the hunters and marksmen in the Ken- 
tucky assembly, which at that time was 
principally composed of such men, as 
well as the support of other like men 
in the county, and he was elected. 

These are just a few of our distin- 
guished public men whom life in the 
outdoors has inspired. Qualities which 


replied 


make good anglers and hunters are 
among those which help to make men 
great. At a dinner given to Grove! 


Richard Watson Gil- 
der said: “If Cleveland has made a 
memorable success of his life, is it not 
owing to the fact that he has both made 
a pleasure of business and a business of 
pleasure? His cheerful and _ indefati 
gable work in office is well known. His 
Cape Cod neighbors have discovered 
that he has made a business of pleasure 
—not a wearing, laborious business, but 
a cheerful, contented, and persistent busi- 
ness. He will fish when it shines and 
fish when it rains. He will fish through 


Cleveland in 1895, 


hunger and heat, lightning and tempest 
This, I have discovered, is the secret of 
the ‘Cleveland luck’: it is hard work and 
no let-up.” 

Many brilliant chapters in United 
States history would have been unwrit- 


ten but for voices heard in trout streams, 
in the wind murmuring in the pines and 
the lap of ripples on the shores of se- 
cluded ponds. Many of our nation’s 
leaders have learned, like Webster, that 
hunting and fishing truly “let the 


rT) 


thoughts go free! 
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Water Proof 


NOTICE to those who have already paid $5.00 for 
Buck Skeins: | am making this price reduction to 
win new friends for my famous Jacket — 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If, for any reason, you, as a sportsman are not 
pleased with this Buck Skein Jacket, I guarantee to 
give you your money back. 


© Warm Yet Light in Weight 

Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his South 
Pole flight. Proof of their warmth! Seven layers of 
insulation (illustrat#on above) against the freezing 
cold. Yet the jacket weighs less than 242 pounds! 

A light weight champion for hunters. 


@ Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
@ Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in tor- 
rents. You are dry. You are bone dry, because my 
DuPont process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% 
waterproof. The terrific force of water from a fire 
hose leaves the Buck Skein fabric dry as toast. 


Waterproofed Seams 

The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diagram (See 
3) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. 
This is another exclusive patented Buck Skein 
feature. 


@ Instead of wrist-straps lam giving 
an extra top breast-pocket with zipper 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets. 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
your inner clothing without “‘unzipping’’ the jac- 
ket. Added insurance against chills and colds when 
working tangled cover with your dog. 





you are 
Besides these five great features to sportsmen, 
Buck Skein wears like the hide of one of Frank 


Buck's elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes 


beautifully. Cut big and full. Colors: ‘‘Arctic’’ 
Blue (Navy) and “‘Honey’’ Brown. 
To you old Buck Skein customers, here is a $5.00 


} at a great saving! GO TO YOUR DEALER 
NOW. However, if he is all sold out then mail me 
the coupon -—— enclose your check or money order 
and I'll see that you get your Jackets immediately. 
Carrying charges prepaid. As ever, 


ack Sihésr, SOG 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., 
212 Fifth Ave., yi D-10, New York C ity 
See that I get your Five Dollar Jacket at the 


Jacket 


hd rs 


special $3.98 price as checked. ‘ 
Jacket pictured above $3.98 [] i 
Colors :‘‘Arctic’’ Blue] os Honey’ "Brown i 
Give chest size ‘ 4 
Here's my check [}“,0r money ‘order [ 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) '&§ 
Name 2 | 
Address con seamen : 
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To thousands of sportsmen who 
have long wanted a really good 
double gun at a really moderate 





price, Fox this latest 
achievement in its long history 
of fine gun craftsmanship— 


FOX 
MODEL B $96°° 


In all essential shooting qualities, this 
most recent addition to the Fox Family 
carries on the tradition of its predeces- 
sors. You'll feel its perfect balance the 
moment you take it in hand. 


presents 


















It comes up to your shoulder and points 
with no apparent effort at all. 

You'll find its action fast and smooth. 
Instinctively, you feel that it has every- 
thing that contributes to success afield. 
Ask your dealer to let you see and han- 
dle a Fox Model B. 


BEE ct 
‘a8 


Replete with many refine- 
ments. A prized posses- 
sion for life. 


FREE CATALOG 


describes Fox Guns priced 
from $26.00 to $570.00 


Gan as an epee se qe eee ee} | 





y FOX GUN DIVISION rT 
Savage Arms Corpofamon | 
| Dept. LF-36, Uricagd¥.Y. | 
L] Kindly send me Fox cataleg, free. | | 
| i | 
Name 
| a P 
et > sacle I 
i | 


LONG 





SHOT 


Today’s “long shot” is ‘‘Pres- 





tone” anti-freeze. One shot pro- 
tects your car all winter long. 


You're safe—and you know it! 


SEE PAGES 56-61 
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Reno. Fishing: Season closed on all game fish 
with following exceptions: Humboldt River, in | 
Humboldt County, closes 15th; Walker Lake | 
and Lake Mead and the Colorado River below | 
Boulder Dam, the Humboldt River in Elko | 
County, and the Salmon River below Vinyard | 
Dam in Elko County, and Catfish in Churchill | 
County, open entire month. Trout (no size-10). 
Catfish (no size-50). All other game fish (no 
size-10 lb. or 25 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2.50, Deer $1 additional; fishing $1.50. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10, Deer $1 additional; fishing $3. 
Special nonres. 15-day fishing permit for Lake 
Mead and the Colorado River below Boulder 
Dam in Nevada and Arizona, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Deer (1) opens 15th in part of Coos 


County north of U. S. 2 only; rest of state 
closed. Hare (3), Rabbit (5) (aggregate 5). 
Gray Squirrel (5). Ruffed Grouse (partridge) 
(4). Quail (3). Raccoon (3). Fishing: Yellow 


Perch (no size-10 lb, but not more than 40 fish). 
Pickerel (12”-10 lb.: no limits in waters open 
entire year). Horned Pout (no size-40). Mus- 
callonge (no limits). Pike Perch (10”-none; no 
limits in Canobie Lake). White Perch (7”-10 
lb.; no limits in Massabesic Lake). Black Bass 
(9"-10 lb. and 1 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $2.50. Nonres.: Hunting and 





(YOU CAN | 
THANK THE 
INDIANS FOR 
REAL TRAIL 
_ COMFORT 













Trailwise Indians knew 


real Trail comfort, so 
we took a hint that 
you'll find in the Bass 


Quail Hunter. Complete- 
ly cradling your foot is 
a single piece of leather, 
eliminating a possible 
inching or crimping 
rom bulky seams. The 
Overlap Seam _ assures 
you of freedom from 
water, and the double 
leather sole means sta- 
bility and long wear. For 
real foot comfort in any 
outdoor activity, your 
best bet is Bass. Write 
for FREE _ illustrated 
Footwear catalog. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
151 Canal Street 
WILTON, 
MAINE. 


BASS 


QUAIL 
HUNTER 



















fishing $15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Raccoon (15) opens 15th. Fishing: | 
Landlocked Salmon (7”-10), Trout (6”—none) in | 





Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del., and tidewater tributaries; rest of state 
closed. Striped Bass (rockfish) (18”-none). 


Black Bass, Oswego Bass (9”"—aggregate 10; in 
Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del., and tidewater tributaries, 9”-none). Rock | 
Bass (no size-20; in Delaware River and Bay 
between N. J. and Del., and tidewater tribu- 
taries, no limits; in Delaware River between 
N. J. and Pa., and tributaries between Trenton 
Falls and Birch Creek, 6”-20). White Bass (9”- 
none; in Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del., and tidewater tributaries, and in Dela- 
ware River between N. J. and Pa., and tribu- 
taries between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, | 
6"-none). Calico Bass, Crappie (6”-aggregate 
20; in Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del., and tidewater tributaries, 6”—none). 
Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch (14"-25; in Dela- 
ware River and Bay between N. J. and Del., 
and tidewater tributaries, 12”-none; in Dela- 
ware River between N. J. and Pa., and tribu- 
taries between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, 
12”-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3.10; hunting only $2.10, fishing only $2.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $10.50, fishing 
only $5.50. License required for fresh waters, 
inland tidal waters, and the Delaware River, 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, (no 
limits). Bear (1) closes 25th. Fishing: Trout, 
Salmon (6”; Pecos River, and tributaries above 
town of Pecos, 7”-20 fish or 10 lb. and 1). Bass 
(9"-15 lb. and. 1). Crappie, Ring, or Yellow 
Perch, Bream, Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-aggregate 
20). Channel Catfish (10”-25 lb. and 1). Bull- | 
head (no size-20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and | 
fishing $5; hunting only $4.50; big game $3; fish- | 
ing only $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing | 
$35.25; hunting only $30.25; big game $25.25; 
fishing only $3. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Bear (1) opens 15th. Cottontail 
Rabbit (6; Chautauqua County 4) opens 2lst; 
Long Island and Rockland County closed entire 
month. Varying Hare (3) opens 21st; Long Is- 
land, Chautauqua, Yates, Wyoming, Livingston, 
Niagara, Tompkins, Chemung, Cattaraugus, 
Madison, Allegany, Erie, and Chenango Coun- 
ties closed. (Aggregate cottontail rabbit and 
varying hare, 6.) Black, Gray, and Fox Squirrel 
(aggregate 5) opens 2ist; Long Island closed 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FREE! 
To All Hunters! 


Fishermen! 
Sportsmen! 


FILSON’S 
OUTDOOR GARMENT GUIDE 


Two generations of Westerners have chosen 
FILSON’S outdoor clothing They have been 
the standard of the great West since Gold Rush 
days! 





Get Your Free Catalog Today 
Cc. FILSON CLOTHING CO. 


Cc. ° 
1103 2nd Ave. Seattle, Wash. 

















All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 
BOX J 








J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO.N.Y. 
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GOPHER CORK DECOYS 
Don’t let another season go by without using the de- 
coys that experienced hunters swear by not at 1 
ustable head positions. varied body 
f a natural decoy setting. Each de 
individuality—not molded into s 
shapes that warn the ducks of their artit ilness 
Mallard, Blackduck, Bluebill, Canvasback, Pintail 

Samples $1.50 each, Dozen $16.00 Postpaid 
At better dealers or Direct-FREE CIRCULAR 


GOPHER SPORTS SUPPLY CO. 
2543 Minnehaha Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 


’ 
ick Trigger MITTENS 
Hunt, shoot or fish in comfort 
These high quality, khaki color, 


















horse hide, wool-lined mitts 
keep hands warm — yet fingers 
are ready for instant action 


through slot in palm. Close your 
hand, then open it 
pop out: Deep over-lap at palm 
opening insures real warmth and 


Your fingers 


comfort. Elastic wrist hugs pure 


wool lining snugly around wrists 


Order now. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Give size of dress glove you 
regularly wear. State whether 


right- or left-handed. Send money 
order or check. 


a 


-= =e 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept.o1- 100, 45 Ogden Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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entire month. Grouse or Partridge (3), Pheas- 
ant (2) opens 21st; Long Island closed entire 
month. Fishing: Black and Oswego Bass (10”- 
8; special limits in designated waters). Striped 
Bass (16”—none). Bullhead, Crappie, Calico 
Bass (no limits except by local regulations). 
Lake Trout, Whitefish, in Lakes Erie and On- 
tario only (no limits). Muskalonge (24’-none; 
in Chautauqua County except Lake Erie, 24”=1). 
Pickerel, Pike, Pike Perch (12”-no limit in wa- 
ters open to netting, 10 in other waters). Blue 
Pike Perch, in Lakes Erie and Ontario and in 
‘liagara River only (no limits). Great Northern 
Pike, in Saint Lawrence River (20-10). Short- 
nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). Lake and Sea 
Sturgeon (42”—none). Sauger, Yellow Perch (no 
limits). Otsego Whitefish (no size-10 Ib.) 
White Perch (no size-25; Marine District and 
Hudson River, no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
"unting and fishing $2.25; hunting only $1.65; 
fishing only $1.65. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $10.50; fishing only $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Bear (2) 
opens 20th in Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, 
Burke, and Rutherford Counties and all coun- 
ties west of them; open entire month in rest of 
state. Deer (1) Sampson, Alleghany, Ashe, Gra- 
ham, Macon, Swain, Surry, Wilkes, Yadkin, 
Avery, Caldwell, Cherokee, Clay, McDowell, 
Wautauga, and Yancey Counties and parts of 
Robeson and Scotland Counties closed; rest of 
state open entire month. Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits). Squirrel, except fox squirrel and south- 
ern red squirrel (10) some counties closed. Rus- 
sian Boar (2) opens 20th. Fishing: Black Bass, 
Striped Bass (12”-8). Muskellunge (22”-8). 
Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Bream, Robin, 
Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch in 
Lake Waccamaw (8”-12); in all other inland 
‘akes (8-20). Redfin (8”-20). (Aggregate all 
pecies 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and Fish- 
ing $3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, county $1.10; 
shing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established at 
time of going to press. Consult Game and Fish 
Dept., Bismarck. Fishing: Wall-eyed Pike, 
Northern Pike (10”-aggregate 10). Perch (no 
size-25). Bass (10-5). Crappie (6”), Sunfish 
5”) (aggregate 15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.50; big game $5; fishing 50 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25; big game $50; fishing $3. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Squirrel (4) open until 10th. Fish- 
ing: Black Bass (10”-6). Crappie (6”-20). Rock 
Bass, Bluegill (5”-20). Yellow Pike Perch (13”- 
6). Muskellunge (30”-2). Sunfish, Catfish, Bull- 
head, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-20). 
Special regulations in Lake Erie Fishing Dis- 
trict: Yellow Pike-Perch, Muskellunge, Catfish, 
3ullhead, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size- 
40). (Aggregate entire state all game fish, 40.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25; fishing 60 cents. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day 
$1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (7”- 
25). Black Bass (8”-10). Channel Catfish (8”- 
10). Crappie (5”-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10- 
lay $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar. Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Bear (no limits). Klamath, 
Jackson, and Josephine Counties closed. Mule 
and Blacktail Deer (1 of either) closes 25th. An- 
telope (1) open areas in Lake, Harney, and Mal- 
heur Counties, under special permit only, closes 
6th; rest of state closed entire month, Chinese 
Pheasant (4) opens 15th in most of eastern 

(Continued on page 74) 
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With a Sport Model Woodsman tucked in your 
holster, outdoor shooting becomes real sport. 
For this is a real .22., . . sturdy, compact, built - 
to take the hardest abuse. Slides in and out of a TARGET MODEL 
holster in split seconds. Although built for camping 612” BARREL 
and trapping, it's marvelously accurate. Gloria Jacobs of Woodland, Calif. made 5 
world’s records with the Colt Sport Woodsman. 


BARREL 





Precision built the Colt way. Hundreds of tests and inspections to assure flawless per- 
formance. Shoots both regular and high speed .22 long rifle cartridges — clip holds ten 
shots. Beautifully blued from butt to muzzle. Choice of fixed or adjustable front sights. 


For target, trail or trapline, the Colt Woodsman is YOUR .22. It makes outdoor days twice 
the fun. Write for free illustrated folder. It gives you the dope on all three Colt Woodsmans. 


12” BARREL 
The two other Woods- 
men Models are shown in 
miniature: The TARGET 
Model—with 612" barrel 
— and the streamlined 
“‘professional’’ MATCH 
TARGET Model that’s 
accepted by the leading 
shooters as the finest tar- 
get .22 made. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 





8-MILE RANGE—High Grade 


BINOCULARS 










An old Reliable Firm offers Six P 
ered Binoculars of high quality fir SPECIES 
grour 30 mm. LENSES which gi i 

lear fleld of v sion of ontone at haba distance. O 


accurate, Center Focusing, Hinged Body for 
i dled. 


wilt of eve At Case & Straps inc! > hee 
leal for Hur t ev refur ; 
BENNER & €o., B-14, Trenton, N. J. | ap 





10 Days’ Free Trial $4 75 FOLD pact) mes ed COLOR + 
Prepaid or C.O.D. s FLAT SEND 60 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


FLOATING DUCK DECOY e ANY 


¢ #2 CENTS FOR STAKE- 


OUT DUCK e $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
OUT GOOSE ¢ POSTPAID TO YOUe 


WM-R*JOHNSON:CO-:iInc- 


7O COLUMBIA ST. SEATTLE, WASH, 





“For My Bed In Any Hunting Camp 
Give Me a Woods 3-Star Down Robe” 


OR wide-awake hunting, with all your pep 

and vigor, get your right sleep in camp— Manx 
warm, comfortable and properly protected in 
your Woods 3-Star Down Sleeping Robe. 
Completely surrounded, above, below and all 
around, with Woods Everlive genuine water- 
fowl down—nature’s best insulation. Abun- 
dant down, in thick, soft, overlapping tubes, 
with patented equalizers. 


airing and brushing. Easily dry-cleaned. A grand bed cover for home 


Ask Your 


The World's Best-Known Sleeping Robe for Sportsmen 


No-draft design, with wide down-insulated underlaps inside the fastening. Choice of 
Talon zipper or Lift-the-Dot snap buttons. Warm, cozy and durable pure virgin wool ker- 
sey lining. Water-repellent, tough, close-woven shelter-cloth cover. Hygienic. Roomy. De- 
lightfully light and soft. Easily packed. Made for plenty of tough wear. Opens flat for 


Other Woods Robes—for all climates, $19.50 to $65.50. Write for Catalog—FR 


See his Woods Sleeping Robes. Or order 
direct, no shipping charge in U. S&S. 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 







use in zero weather, 


Dealer 
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SEND TODAY! 


PERRINE MFG. CO., Dept. OL 10 
706 $. 4th St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
























[MPROVE YOUR SHOOTING! 


Macic Crrcie 
the bird 


— 


Si 
at 
when they are in range. 


ght outlines effective shot 
any distance! Tells you 
Gives correct lead. 


Perrine 
pattern—at 


enenentnanenall 


40 mile speed. See ee ee oe oe 


RCLE SIGH 





Prevents flinching. Here’s my Dollar Bill. Send | 
Easily attache n e. quick MAGIC CIRCLE 
eitieut Galuee ~ SIGHT and Spreader Tool. 
Taare Tam “Sea gun. A size for SU sissslanitesanincasienens gun, 
Watch ‘em CROW into range every style model ... mes . gauge. 
a em, and gauge. Rib on barrel “[¥es] [No] 
. Print your name and address on | 
\ : in sheet of paper, pin this order 
Ne 2 and dollar bill to it, and mail 
then lead 2 diameters at today. 











made in 25/35, .30/ Wand .32 Special 
calibers. Equipped with gold bead 


Hunting Season BARGAINS! 


2 The Model 94 Winchester Carbine,| 
a 
model rifle will takethe sensational Belted, Core-lokt, ona Silvertip ammunition in 


approved Ri] over a million hunters; 
addition to the standard loads. Packed in original factory- sealed cartons. Special price. $27.77. 


(52.00 deposit onall C, O. D'.s) AIRMAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY. 
New Haenel .25 auto, pocket pistol. nickel or blue......$14.75 ) Colt New Service, 38 - D.A., 4" 2.2! 2” nic. or blue $26.95 
New Win. 92 Carbine, 44 40 cal. 20” or 24” barrel 27.22 | Colt Frontier, 38/40 S.A., 5'2 Give or 7'2” bbl. nickel 28.95 
New Win. 92, 32 20 cal. 24” barrel, '2 or full mag....... 28.78 | 100 Rem. Kleanbore Ctges. 30/06, 172 or. B. T. Match : 75 


2? 


New Stevens 4/0-.22—also 410-410 Over and Under 13.58 | New U. S. Gov't Live Leather Sling Straps, 1'4 1.0 
Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 
Hudson Sporting Goods Co. Free—Send for NEW Catulog L-S2 Warren St., New York City 





Ze BROADE | 





NEW METHOD GUN BLUER | 


Makes old guns like new | 


Will not injure steel. | 








THE TRUE TO LIFE TONE gang Rewsrer the “anisnon''5 ° 
HAS MADE ITA FAVORITE —= guns in ten minutes for. 


WITH HUNTERS FOR YEARS. 


AT YOUR ODOEALERS, 
N.C. HANSEN CO. TIMMERMAN. MILLE 
“BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL with HAND ) PUMP 


“What Gunsmiths Say’”’ 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 

Box 0-94, New Method Bldg. 
Bradford. Pa. 


DUCK FLASH 


You will find DUCK FLASH the most successful 


Send for circular 
Paid 










For Target—Small Game— Camping— Etc. 





po _ SSieciean Quiet, wooden duck decoy on the market today regardless 
Adjustable | Force aeing azimum _ Velocity. |} of price. Works on an entirely different principle 
Gmske org Zunes, Bet Hand Pump. minis Shot Hole Price $6.00 per dozen postpaid, in metal container. 
$4.50; Single Shot cal or 22 with rifled barrel $4.50 BB 8.She ot $10.00; 

Holster $2.00. Also a complete line of Benjami DUCK FLASH NORTH SAN DIEGO, 
Air Lang fs oe BB and cal. 177 of 22. N« se required ‘rome dealer or CALIF. 

fe tory oday tor complete specifications a 








nd | 
WN UANIN AIR Rt LE CO., 820 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A, s 


NEW “tore Luoyant DECOYS || LOWEST CUT PRICES || 








h 85¢ Patente feature makes them 10¢ 
° ‘ $8.69 lighte ad minimizes rocking in vengh i = ~ < a 
ne Dozen. $1.00 ter. 1 They. rid ‘nia ade of on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
ne Mallards or Blue Bills 85¢ ea. Nation Tackle. We can save you money. 
a ‘ sed $1 duck call included 


decoys at $8.69 a doz 
Write for literature 
other hunting needs 


UNTING GOODS DEPT, 
6 N. KEDVALE Chicago 


LYMAN 438 «FIELD? | 


1-Power Bausch & Lomb Lenses 


Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 




















Combination 
Hunting & Target Scope 













Outstanding in value at a 

reasonable price Easily tt 

terchangeable on a hunting 

rifles. Universal f 8 hi , ; cer 

liant image. Large field of 23 For guns already equipped with 2 i 

ft. at 100 yds. Adjusts for in- bases $16.50. With 4 pt. micro- a) . 50 
dividual eye. Wit! sely ad click 1t as shown, $25.00 — 7 $1 7° 
justab mount, $17.50 m- complete. Without bases, tap, 438 Folder Free ; 

plete with bases, tap, anddrill. drill, $24.00 Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85-S West St., Middlefield, Ct. 
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Oregon, in Malheur, Jackson, Josephine, and 
Coos Counties, and the southern half of Douglas 
County; open on 19th, 20th, 23rd, 26th, 27th and 
30th only in Harney County; rest of state closed 
entire month. California or Valley Quail (10) 
opens 15th in Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, Gilliam, 
Crook, Sherman, Morrow, Deschutes, Coos, 
Jackson, Josephine, and southern Douglas Coun- 
ties; rest of state closed entire month. Sooty or 
Blue Grouse (4) open 20th to 26th Clatsop 
County; rest of state an Par- 
tridge (4) opens 15th Baker, Mal- 
heur, Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, Union, and 

allowa Counties; rest of state closed. Fish- 
ing: Salmon (under 15”, trout regulations ap- 
ply; 15” to 20”, 15 lb. and 1 but not more than 
20 fish—counted as part of trout catch; 20” and 
over, 3). Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1 but not 
more than 30 fish; Oswego Lake, 6 fish Crap- 
pie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish size-aggregate 
20 lb. and 1 but not more than 30 fish Trout 
(6"-15 lb. and 1 but not more than fish— 
special limits in some waters) 15th. 
Note: Trout over 10” in designated waters, and 
steelhead in Rogue River and its tributaries, 
open entire month. Sturgeon (3 under 4’ long; 
no limit over 4’ long). Warning: There are 
many special seasons in designated waters; 
consult Game Commission, 616 Oregon Building, 
Portland. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing, 
$5; hunting only $3; fishing only $3, 2-day $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Bluegill, Catfish, 
Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15). Eel 
(no limits). Rock Bass (no size-15; in Lake 
Erie, no size-25; in Delaware River between 
Pa. and N. Y. 6”=-none; in Delaware River be- 
tween Pa. and N. J. 6”-20). Black Bass (9”-6; 
in Lake Erie no size-12; in Delaware River be- 


in 
closed. Hungari 


in Wasco, 






t 


(no 


15 


] . 
cioses 


tween Pa. and N. Y. 10”-15; in Delaware River 
between Pa. and N. J. 9”-10). Pike (in Dela- 
ware River between Pa. and N. J. 12”~10). 
Grass Pike (in Lake Erie no size-12). Crappie, 


White, Strawberry, or Calico Bass (no size-ag- 


gregate 15; in Lake Erie no size-25; in Dela- 
ware River between Pa. and N. J. 6”-aggregate 
20). Pike-Perch (Wall-eyed Pike or Susque- 
hanna Salmon) (12”-6; in Delaware River be- 
tween Pa. and N. Y. 12”-15; in Delaware River 
between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Pickerel (12”- 
8; in Lake Erie 12”-12; in Delaware River be- 
tween Pa. and N. Y. 12”-15; in Delaware River 
between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Muskellunge 
(Western Pike, Northern Pike) (22”-2; in 
Lake Erie no size-12). All fish not mentioned 


(no size-50). (Aggregate catch limit of above 


named fish except Eel, 25.) Licenses: Res. 
Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15; fishing $2.60 or fee charged nonres, in ap- 
plicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Hunting: Raccoon, (no limits). Pheasant (2) 
in New Shoreham County only on 16th only. 
Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Black Bass (10”-6). 
Pickerel (12”-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing 


$2.50 or fee charged nonres. t’s state, 


6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5) Bamberg, Chester, Edge- 
field, Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, and Newberry Counties 
closed; Lexington County opens 15th; rest of 
state open entire month. Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits) Horry and Marion Coun closed 
Squirrel (15; some counties 12, some Mar- 


in applican 


ties 
10). 


The crowning ae P ion County closed; use of dogs prohibited in 

ears’ experience in building moti Hitting vere 8 many counties. Fox (no limits). Rabbit (no lim- 

' Extra heavy barre! and frame ye, page ‘insiructen its) open in designated counties only. Fishing: 
valance. Two adjustable sight book by Capt. Ches. Askins, Jr. Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow Trout (8”-20). 
ent ight, smooth pu Black Bass (no limits). In Lake Murray: Trout 

rim-ire ammunition. Blued fin | and Black Bass (6”-10). All other fish (no 

Ask your Game ieae IVER JOHNSON’'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS | limits). Note: Trout season closed in clear- 
for Booklet A 52 4QRIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. (Continued on page 75) 
New York: 85 Chambers Street = ——— — J 
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water streams of Pickens, Oconee, and Green- 
ville Counties. Licenses: Res.: Hunting: State 
$3.10, county of res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


| SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Fish- 
ing: Bluegill (no size-25). Black Bass, Wall- 
eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8). Perch, 
Bullhead size-—50). Crappie (no size-15). 
All other protected fish, aggregate 15. Licenses: 
Res.: Small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Small 
game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Squirrel (10; Dyer County 6). Rab- 
bit (no limits) Cannon, Houston, Dickson, Mc- 
Nairy, and Wilson Counties only; rest of state 
closed. Fishing: Trout, closes 15th (7”-10). Yel- 
low and White Bass (10”-20). Warmouth Bass, 
Rock Bass (no size-20). Sunfish, Bluegill, 
Bream (no size-25). Drum (10”=-none). Spoon- 
bill, Sturgeon (30”-none). Catfish, Buffalo (15”- 
none). Bullhead, Gar, Grinnell, Sucker, Mullet, 
Red Horse, Black Horse, Shad, Eel (no limits). 
Black and Kentucky Bass (11”-8). Wall-eyed 
Pike (15"-5 Muskellunge (20”-5). Crappie 
(8”-20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$2, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$15; fishing $3, 7-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Jag- 
uar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10; some 
counties no limits), some counties closed and 
many counties have special regulations. Fish- 
ing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White 
Perch (7”-15 Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35; 
aggregate 50). Note: There are numerous county 
hunting and fishing regulations. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2, fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. Li- 
cense required of nonres. for predators, and of 
res. if hunting predators outside own county. 





UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Deer (1) open 
19th to 29th only. Note: Season may be opened 
on game birds; consult Dept. of Fish and Game, 
Salt Lake City. Fishing: Black Bass, Trout, 
Salmon, Mountain Herring Catfish and 
common fish in designated waters (7”). (All 
game fish, aggregate 8 lb. or 20 fish.) Note: 
A few designated waters close 15th, a few others 
closed entire month, Licenses: Res.: Small 
game and fishing $4; deer $3; game birds $2; 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$10; deer $20; fishing $3. License not required 
for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear, Cottontail Rabbit (no limits). 
Hare, Rabbit (3). Gray Squirrel (4). Ruffed 
Grouse Q Pheasant (2) Wednesdays and 
Saturdays only Raccoon, opens 25th (15) 
Lamoille County closed. Quail (4). Fishing: 
Pike-Perch, Pickerel, Muskellunge (12”=25 Ib.). 
Black Bass (10”-10; Lake Champlain 10”-7). 
Note: Special regulations for designated waters; 
consult local authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 





only $1.25 Nonres.: Hunting $10.50, or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant's state; fishing 
$5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10). Rock Bass 
(6”--15). Bream, Crappie, Silver Perch, Sunfish 
(no size-aggregate 25). Pike (no size-20), all 
caught must be counted in catch limit. Note: 
There are special regulations for state ponds 
and for a .few other waters. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing, county $1, state $3; fish- 
ing only $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 2-day $1. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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DUCK HUNTERS KNOW & 


“There's nothing like ‘em for 


COMFORT” 





MARSH and bog and blind; 
cold dawns and colder water — 
that’s where the ever-present 
comfort of a pair of Rod & Reel 
boots is worth its weight in gold. 
Designed 4y sportsmen for sportsmen, 
newest model Rod & Reel has been 
vastly improved to bring you extra 
features like these: Lightweight and 
Flexible, rolls into compact bundle; 
Inside Leg Harness, holds boot in 
place in muddy going, eliminates hip 
fatigue; Deep-Cleated Soles prevent 
slipping; Foot-Shaped Rocker Last 
matches natural tread, avoids blisters; 
Flexible Belt Strap holds uppers taut, 
snaps over pants belt; 
Thick Cushion Insole pre- 










vents stone bruises. For 1 
hunting comfort for / i 
many Falls to 1 
come, say “ROD 1 
& REEL” to your ; 
dealer. 
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WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Seasons had not been set at time of 
going to press. Consult Dept. of Game, 515 
Smith Tower, Seattle. Fishing: Bass (10”) 


All other game fish (6”) 20 fish or 10 lb. and 1, 
but may not include more than 2 steelhead over 
20”). Warning: There are numerous local sea- 
sons which are different from the statewide 
season, and in almost every county some desig- 
nated waters are closed. Be sure to consult 
local authorities or Dept. of Game, Seattle, be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing, state $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting 
and fishing, state $25; fishing, state $5, county of 
issue $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Opens on 14th: Grey, Black and 
Fox Squirrel (aggregate 4), Ruffed Grouse (3). 
Wild Turkey (1) opens 14th in Berkeley, Grant, 


Hampshire, Hardy, Morgan, Pocahontas, Ran- 
dolph, Tucker, Pendleton, Nicholas, and parts 
of Greenbrier and Webster Counties only; rest 
of state closed. Fishing: Rock Bass, Crap- 
pie, Bluegill, Red-bellied Sunfish (5”-25). Chan- 
nel Catfish, White Perch (10”-15). White and 
Yellow Sucker, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15). 
Black Bass (10”-8). Pickerel, Muskalonge, 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”-none). Bullhead, Sunfish 


other than bluegill and red-bellied sunfish, Perch 


other than white perch (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting 
and fishing $15; fishing only $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Lynx, Wildcat, Gray Fox, Opossum, 
Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). Red 
Fox, Snowshoe Hare (no limits) open in desig- 
nated counties only. Note: Other seasons had 
not been established at time of going to press. 


There probably will be seasons on Prairie 
Chicken, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Ruffed Grouse, 
Pheasant, Hungarian Partridge, Bobwhite Quail, 


Gray and Fox Squirrel, and Gray Raccoon, and 
there may be seasons on Deer and Bear opening 
in October. Consult Conservation Dept., Madi- 
son. Fishing: White Bass (7”-25; in boundary 
waters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”-25; in boundary 


waters 5”—aggregate with sunfishes, 15). Sun- 
fishes (6”-aggregate with bluegill and roach, 
25; boundary waters 5”-aggregate with rock 
bass, 15). Crappie (7”-aggregate with calico, 
silver, and strawberry bass, 25; in boundary 
waters 15 crappie). Pike (13”-7; in boundary 
waters 13”-8). Pickerel (18”"-7; in boundary 
waters 16”-10). Perch (6”-25; in boundary wa- 
ters no limits). Catfish (15”-15; in boundary 
waters 15”—none Bullhead (no size-25; in 
boundary waters 7”-40) Calico, Silver, and 


Strawberry Bass (7”-aggregate 25 with crappie). 
Bluegill, Roach (6”-aggregate 25 with sun- 
fishes). Muskellunge (30”-1). Shovel-nosed 
Sturgeon (20”-25) in Lake Pepin and Mississippi 
River only. Sturgeon, open until 15th in a few 
designated waters only; rest of state closed (no 


size-5). Black Bass (10”-7; in boundary waters 
10°-6; in outlying waters 10”-10). (Inland 
waters and bounded bays, aggregate of black 
bass, pike, and pickerel, 15; of all game fish, 30. 
Boundary waters, aggregate excluding perch, 
catfish? and bullhead 30.) Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1; deer $1 additional; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting, including deer $50; excluding deer 
$25; fishing $3. 
WYOMING 

Hunting: Bear (1). Deer (1): Open entire 
month in parts of Teton, Park, and Sublette 
Counties, and in Teton National Forest in Fre- 


mont County; open until 15th in Willow Creek 


area of Lincoln and Teton Counties, and in part 
of Park County; opens on 16th in Albany, Car- 
bon, Converse, and Natrona Counties, and in 
part of Platte County, and in Washakie Na- 
tional Forest in Fremont County; opens on 20th 
in Uinta and Lincoln Counties; opens on 26th 


in Big Horn, Hot Springs, Johnson, Sheridan, 
and Washakie Counties, and in parts of Fremont 
(Continued on page 77) 





Qe." 
NEW BANTAM-WEIGHT 


crower RAMBLER 


® DURABLE ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION 
Have more fun—take along a Wollen 





sak Ram- 
bler. Ideal for all sports, theatre, nature study. 
Aluminum construction, 
Fine optics—brilliant sharp images. At 
direct. Money-back guarantee! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. S23HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y 


WOREENSAK 
WHAT GUN 


For That Hunting Trip? 


Would you welcome unbiased, experienced 
advice on the guns, ammunition, shooting 
equipment and accessories most practical 
for your hunting trips this fall? 


weighs only 8 ounces 


dealers or 











Send six cents in stamps for complete in- 
formation about technical advisory 
service, and sample copy of THE AMER 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, 25 cent monthly mag- 
exclusively about guns and shooting. 


our 


azine, 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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rear sight & slide loc 
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® CORK DECOYS 


—for the man who wants the best 
SOLID OVERSIZE CARVED MODELS 
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and Natrona Counties; open 4th to 6th only in 
Sweetwater County; open llth to 15th only in 
Sheep Mountain area of Albany County; open 
16th to 21st only in Richards Game Preserve in 
Platte County; rest of state closed. Elk (1): 
Open entire month in parts of Teton, Park, and 
Sublette Counties, and in Teton National Forest 
in Fremont County; open until 15th in Willow 
Creek area of Lincoln and Teton Counties, and 
in part of Park County; opens on 16th in Albany 
County; opens on 20th in Lincoln County; opens 
on 26th in Big Horn, Hot Springs, Johnson, 
Sheridan, and Washakie Counties; open 16th to 
22nd only in East Fork area of Fremont County; 
rest of state closed. Moose (1) and Mountain 
Sheep (1) under special permit only: Open en- 
tire month in Teton, Fremont, Park, and Sub- 
lette Counties; rest of state closed. Antelope 
(1) under special permit only: Open until 15th 
in Park, Carbon, Fremont, and Natrona Coun- 
ties; open 13th to 27th only in Weston, Camp- 
bell, Converse, and Johnson Counties. Ring- 
necked Pheasant (3): Open entire month in 
northwest corner of Big Horn County, and in 


Nowood and Paint Rock Drainages in Washa- | 


kie County; opens 15th in parts of Big Horn 
and Washakie Counties; open 13th to 27th only 
in Hot Springs County. Fishing: Ling (no size- 
20). All other game fish (no size-15 lb., but 
not more than 20 fish; Teton County 15 lb. or 15 
fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; 
fishing only $1.50; game birds and fishing $3; 
game birds only $2; permit for additional bear 
$5. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; deer only 
$20; permit for 2 additional bears $25; game 
birds only $10; fishing license $3, 7-day license 
$1.50. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established 
at time of going to press. There probably will 
be seasons opening in October on Mountain 
Sheep, Mountain Goat, Bear, Elk, Hungarian 
Partridge, and Sharp-tailed Grouse. Consult 
Fish and Game Commissioner, Edmonton. Fish- 
ing: Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Pike, 
Pickerel (no size-aggregate 15), Perch, Goldeye 
(mo size-aggregate 25) (aggregate of all, 25). 
Trout, Grayling, Rocky Mountain Whitefish (8”- 


aggregate 20) open until 15th in designated wa- 
ters only. Licenses: Res.: Big game $2; fishing, 
required only in trout and grayling waters $2.25. 


Nonres. Alien: Hunting $50, game birds only 
$25; fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established 
at time of going to press, but in October there 
probably will be open seasons on Mountain 
Goat, Mountain Sheep, Moose, Caribou, Bear, 
Elk, Deer and game birds. For dates, bag 


limits, and open areas consult Game Commis- 
sion, Vancouver. Fishing: Trout (8”-15). Black 
Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Nonres. Alien: 


All game and fish $50; all game except pheasant 
$25. There are additional trophy fees for big- 
game animals. Fishing $5 or $1 a day, required 
for all waters. Nonres. Canadian: All game 


and fish $15; game birds only $3; fishing $5 | 


or $1 a day. Res.: Big game and birds $6; deer 
and birds $3; fishing $1, required only for fish- 
ing in the nontidal waters which lie south of 
52nd parallel. 


MANITOBA 


Hunting: Caribou, Moose, Deer (1 of either) 
open until 15th in part of province north of 
Winnipeg River, east of Lake Winnipeg to the 
Ontario boundary and north to 53rd parallel. 








There probably will be an open season of from 
4 to 6 days, early in October, on Prairie Chick- | 
en, Hung Partridge, and Ruffed Grouse; 





for exact dates and bag limits, consult Director 
of Game and Fisheries, Winnipeg. Fishing: Open 
entire m } 
Perch (8”-15), Goldeye (9”-15), Arctic Grayling, 
Sauger (no size-15), Maskinonge (no size-3), 
Continued on page 88) 


Pickerel, Pike (15”-15), Yellow | 
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STYLES ‘4 


~ MATERIALS 






LIGHTWEIGHT * HEAVYWEIGHT 
Many Styles and Materials... 


There is a wide variety of styles in the new DUXBAK 
line and a wealth of popular materials including Army 
Duck, Corduroy, Sail Cloth, Airplane Cloth and 
Hurricane Cloth. Hurricane Cloth Hunting Suits 
are claiming popular attention. They are light in 
weight yet warm and wind-resisting. 





PANTS 
with 
Worsted Cuffs 


The new pants with 
worsted cuffs fit bet- 
ter and assure greater 
comfort. They fit any 
length of leg. 





FAMOUS Bi-Swing Back 
Duxbak Hunting Coats... 


DUXBAK Hunting Coats with Bi-Swing Backs 
give greater freedom of action and greater hunting 
comfort. They are America’s most popular hunting 
coats. Equipped with oversize blood-proofed game 
pockets and plenty of other pockets. Made in water- 
proofed Duxbak and other attractive materials. 


ALL-WOOL PLAID 
Hunting Clothes... 


Duxbak Plaid, all-wool Hunting Clothes are 
ideal for bird or big game hunting. They are 
warm (full lined), durable and waterproofed, 
with both hand warmer and patch pockets, 
and give the maximum of hunting warmth, 
comfort and service. 


UTI uxba ORP. 


TRADE MARK 


Saks aa 
Utica-Duxbak Corporation >> 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send me your new FREE%4 color catalog. 


Name .... 


Address ° 
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Dry Pointing Doesn’‘t Hel 


NE OF THE most interesting, 
amusing, and colorful aspects 
of skeet has been the whole- 
sale copying of mannerisms by 

its shooters. Early in the game it struck 
somebody's fancy to appear on the skeet 
field in unusual garb. Since then we 
have seen shooters decked out as cow- 
boys, motormen, and what not. Someone 
else, not satisfied with the original offi- 
cial skeet insignia, added other shooting- 
coat decorations. Now sane and normal- 
ly sedate men are plastered from collar 
buttons to cuffs and coat tails with all 
sorts of notices of their affiliations and 
prowess. 

I like this sort of thing, for it adds 
human interest and color to the sport. 
But the promptness with which some 
new notion is taken up and copied by 
skeet shooters has always amazed me. 

Some of the skeet styles that have 
been started by a few, and copied by a 
multitude, have not been so harmless as 
the wearing of weird rigs or display ad- 
vertising. Take the unholy gun positions 
that one sees every day, for instance. 
Somebody—trying hard to be funny 
stretched, leaned, and squatted, and 
broke a target. So a hundred others 
started stretching, leaning, and squat- 
ting in the fond belief that these silly 
contortions would result in high scores. 


UT the most copied skeet fad of all is 

the dry-pointing mania which few 
have escaped, and which, unlike the 
wearing of crazy hats and posters, has 
had a detrimental effect on the sport. 
I have pointed out on numerous oc- 
casions the time that is wasted in shoots 
by this dry pointing. I have also charged 
dry pointing with undermining one of 
skeet’s primary objects, that of teaching 
shooters to stand as they do in the field 
when they are shooting down a clay 
target designed to simulate a game bird 
in flight. 

For those who do not understand why 
dry pointing affects legal gun position, 
it must be explained that while a dry- 
point shooter may start addressing the 
open sky from a legal gun position, his 


concentration increases as he _ goes 

through the motions, with the result 
— — —— ——; ¢ 

1 \2 











that when he finally drops his gun from 
his shoulder, and is ready to call for 
the target, his mind is in another world, 
and the gun, instead of going back to 
where it properly started from, is barely 
clear of the shoulder. 

A noted observer of skeet has main- 
tained right along that the thing to do 
is to wait until the style changes again 

that eventually shooters will swing 
back, of their own accord, to the more 
efficient and practical normal field po- 
sition as described in the third rule of 
the skeet code. Perhaps this authority 
is right; but watching obviously illegal 
gun positions being tolerated year after 
year has been a bitter pill for those who 
believe in the gun-position rule, and 
believe further that the rules of a sport 
should be enforced while they are on the 
books—not an unreasonable stand. 


ELL, now comes a new ray of hope 
based on the skeet shooter's well- 
known tendency to copy leaders. od 
Garland of New Jersey, one of the 
country’s most reliable skeet shots over 
a long span of years, member of the 
long-invincible Roseland, N. J., five-man 
team, and inventor of a process that 
makes the clumsy autoloader look and 
feel more like a gun, has given up dry 
pointing. Ed frankly admits that his 
dry pointing was just a habit, easily 
taken up, but the dropping of which he 
dreaded lest it upset his maintained 
high average. When he abandoned it, 
however, Ed’s scores went up, and he 
appears as pleased over the improve- 
ment as a kid with a new red wagon. 
Garland’s contention is that dry point- 
ing saps get-on-the-mark energy, but 
that when you start from an easy legal 
gun position as the target appears, the 
climax of keen precision is reached at 
the right moment. Good for him! He is 
absolutely right in his belief that it is 
easier to get on a moving mark from the 
field position than from the strained, un- 
natural semi-trapshooting stance. May- 
be he can sell the idea that dry pointing 
is a useless fad. 
If Ed Garland, who used to indulge in 
the gesture, can show as good or better 
results by going at his shooting accord- 


ing to the rules, let’s hope that the 
average shooter’s tendency to follow 
the leader will take hold again and that 
Garland will lead other dry pointers out 
of the fog that has obscured the game 
in late years—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Why Beginners Need Practice 
HERE are certain reasons why it is 
better for the novice to get some 

shooting experience before rubbing 
shoulders with skilled men in a regular 
event. One is the high degree of shoot- 
ing skill that is needed to break skeet 
targets with any regularity, skill that 
no greenhorn can _ possibly possess. 
Another reason is that the beginner 
cannot be expected to follow along and 
shoot at the same rate of speed to which 
the experienced squad is accustomed, 
and therefore he’s more or less of a 
bother. Besides, the tyro wants to go 
along at his own pace at first, taking 
plenty of time to study each problem as 
it comes up, and to absorb the necessary 
amount of coaching. 

The beginner, therefore, should get 
some practice in gun handling, and in 
breaking easy targets, before he steps 
out into skeet competition. And even if 
he could arrange to have the undisturbed 
use of a skeet field at certain times for 
such primary lessons, he'd do better yet 
to start somewhat differently. 

The little, old-fashioned hand-set trap, 
such as was used in the early skeet 
fields, is fine for a start. It will throw 
target after target “in the groove,” it 
can be set for different velocities, and, 
most important of all, it can be fastened 
down to a plank or platform and pulled 
with a cord from a distance. This gives 
the beginner a chance to shoot at 
angle targets of steady flight, without 
having to worry about the trap boy. A 
period spent in this kind of practice will 
do much to build up steadiness 

After some proficiency is attained at 
easy targets, a modern hand trap can 
be used to develop skill in the more 
irregular shots; but at the very be- 


ginning there is nothing to compare to 
easy, 


foe 


the old-type trap in dealing out 
steady targets for the beginner Ww 
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A dog's behavior afield is often influenced by that of his master. Here's what may happen when a skeet squatter takes his new setter out 
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Galloping Hares 
of the Desert 


(Continued from page 21) 


low-speed ammunition, I found that | 
many wounded jacks got away. Today, 
with high-speed hollow points, most of | 
them go down at once. | 
But the .22 is still by no means a per- 
fect jack-rabbit rifle. Even with high- 
speed ammunition, the trajectory is on 
the rainbow side, so much so that shots 
at much more than 100 yards call more 
for luck than for skill. Hollow-point bul- | 
lets are better than those of the solid 
variety, but even with them the .22 is 
somewhat shy on killing power, too, 
and now and.then any .22 user will run 
into a jack that seems to have the fabled 
nine lives of the cat. 


HE .22 Hornet, one with the same 

weight and stock dimensions as the 
hunter’s regular big-game rifle, is ideal. 
The Hornet has a flat trajectory and 
plenty of killing power for anything up 
to coyotes at reasonable ranges. The 
report is mild and the ammunition rela- 
tively cheap. The .220 Swift, ace of all 
vermin rifles, reaches out much farther, 
but the ammunition is costly. 

Just to show you what the game is 
like, I'll take you along on a successful 
hunt I made about a year ago. There 
were three of us—Ely, Lemon, and I— 
all deer hunters from choice in the fall 
and jack-rabbit hunters the rest of the 
year. Unlike the Eastern woodchuck 
hunters, to whom ’chucking is an end 
in itself, and who buy special equipment 
in the way of heavy barrels and high- 
power ‘scopes, all of us simply took 
regular big-game rifles that day in May. 

Ely had a _ .30/30 with iron sights, 
Lemon a .30/06 with hand loads con- 
sisting of a 150-grain .30/30 bullet be- 
hind enough No. 1185 powder to move 
it along at an estimated 2700 feet a 


second. My own rifle was a .270 Mauser 
which wore a handsome tailor-made 
stock whittled from Bosnian walnut. 


Like Lemon's rifle, mine was equipped 
with a 21,X Noske ’scope. My whole 
outfit was at that time so new that I 
had yet to try it on game of any kind, 
and I had fired only about ten sighting 
shots with it. For ammunition I was 
using a new hand load with 105-grain 
Barnes bullets. It zips along at 3,400 
feet a second. With the exception of the 
souped-up super .22s like the .220 Swift, 
it is about as fast as they come. 

We hunt jacks in many localities, but 
our favorite is a place beyond the high 
Catalina Mountains north of Tucson, 
Arizona. There, at an altitude of around 
3,500 feet, the grass is usually good, and 
jack rabbits, both blacktails and ante- 
lopes, are present literally by the hun- 
dreds, along with scaled and Gambel’s | 
quail and cottontails. Beautiful country, | 
that! All the desert growth was bright | 
green with the fresh foliage of spring. 
The palo-verde trees along the wide, | 
sandy arroyos were masses of bright | 
yellow bloom, and the whole plain was | 
spotted with the vivid red blossoms of 
the cholla. 

We parked the station wagon, got out, 
and saw our first jacks—two blacktails 

-within 100 yards, both sitting under a 
mesquite tree. I dropped to one knee, 
put the picket of the ’scope against the 
silhouette of the far jack, and touched 
off the cartridge. My jack jumped in 
the air, whirled, and started to run, but 

(Continued on page 80) 





And NOW the Mossbergs bring you 





TRAPSHOOTING 


ZING! And out sails the target. Bang, goes the gun— 
a puff of powdery black appears against the sky as 
the pellets find their mark—and fthere’s the top notch 
thrill for every shooter! 

Thousands say there’s no sport like aerial target 
shooting. More thousands have longed to enjoy it. 
So—the Mossbergs bring you ‘“Targo”—one-man, low- 
cost trapshooting—sporty, economical, convenient. 

Have the time of your life for about $1.75 — (100 
shots) in your own backyard, or in a nearby open 
field. Throw your own targets and shoot alone, if 
you wish. But friends and all the family will want 
to join you. Targo’s a great introduction to Trap and 
Skeet—and wonderful training for field shooting. 





LOAD THE TRAP 


LOAD THE GUN 








MODEL 42TR. 




















$11.75* 


TARGO GUN 


With Rifle Adapter— 
"Two Guns in One" 
.22 cal. smooth bore, bolt action, 8-shot clip 
repeater. Supplied with No. RA-1 (4”) 
Rifle Adapter for shooting .22 calibre short, 
long and long rifle solid cartridges. By an 
ingenious method of rifling, this Adapter 
converts Targo gun to an rifle 
Thus the 
Targo gun is 
> 


accurate 


the Rockies 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


6010 St. John Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Please send me literature describing the new Mossberg 
I enclose 3¢ to help cover postage and handling. 


TARGO TARGETS 


Packed in lots of 200 in special break- I Targo 
proof carton developed by Mossberg. | NAMI 
Just over 1/2¢ each. | 
STREET 

AMMUNITION: city 
Targo gun uses .22 cal. long rifle | STATE 
(scatter) SHOT shell of all available | siecle 
makes. (Be sure to use LONG RIFLE 
shells. Do not accept or use LONGS). I 
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No. RA-1 
Rifle Adapter 


TARGO TRAP $7.45 


Fits barrel of Targo Gun or any single bar- 
rel .22 cal. smooth bore, or .410 bore shot- 
gun. Weight 14 oz. Throwing spring is 
adjustable and ‘“‘balanced’’ to prevent whip 
or vibration. 5 non-breakable, semi-hard 
rubber ‘“‘practice targets’’ included with 
each trap 


TARGO NET (a: /eft) $5.95 
Saves “‘missed’’ targets. Size 20’ x 20’ fitted 
with tie ropes at each corner. To retrieve 
targets, walk under net and pull them 
through the mesh—convenient, economical. 
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Natural, Navy, Fawn, Dark Green. 
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so completely dependable, that 
it has again been selected to 
protect the vital equipment of 


the U.S 
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the one Lemon picked collapsed. Ely 
started pumping .30/30 bullets at the 
jack I had shot at, and I took a second 


shot. One of us clipped its head off as 
it ran. When we went over to it we 
found that my first shot had merely 


grazed it low in the abdomen. 

We separated then and circled through 
some likely-looking country. I saw Ely 
nail a close one on the run, and then 
off to my right I heard Lemon’s .30/06 
speak three times, and in each case the 
shots were followed by a hollow plop of 


a bullet striking flesh. He had nailed 
three blacktails, all running, at from 


eighty to 100 yards. That’s shooting! A 
man who can do that on jacks doesn’t 
have much trouble on deer. 


Y NEXT jack came as we headed 
back to the car. I heard Lemon and 


Ely laying down a barrage and saw a 
jack tearing through brush and trees 
along the bank of an arroyo. That one 
got away, but the shooting disturbed 


another fellow who hopped out from be- 
hind a bush about 175 yards away, 
stopped, and watched the hunters. I sat 
down, got into my sling, and shot. Half 
of that rabbit went east, the other half 


west. The 105-grain Barnes bullet had 
literally cut him in two. 
However, when I walked over to the 


jack I discovered that I had really killed 
it on the ricochet, as the mark of the 
bullet was on the ground some six inches 
in front of one of the halves. Convinced, 
then, that the .270 was still shooting low 
after my hasty session on the target a 
few days before,I took a crack at a white 
rock about the same distance away that 
the jack had been. The results were ex- 
actly the same. I made a sight adjust- 
ment then, and from that time on my 
misses were my fault, not the rifle’s. 

A walk of about a mile over an arroyo- 
cut mesa spotted with greasewood, cac- 
tus, and scrubby mesquites, netted us 
two jacks apiece, most of them cut down 
on the run. We got shots at about fifteen 
and we expended a good many cCar- 
tridges, but I record this without shame, 
as hitting a jack rabbit flashing through 
tall grass and between trees is nobody's 
easy task. I remember one particularly 

a big antelope that got up at about 
sixty yards and went zigzagging away 
through the grass, flashing his white 
rump patch and defying us to knock him 
over. I shot at it five times. Once I hit 
right ‘under it and knocked the jack 
three feet into the air, but it came down 


running faster than before. All our 
shots were hitting within inches, but 
none were connecting; and try as I 
could, swing as I might, I couldn’t get 


it down. 
less unpredict- 


off the right shot to bring 
All jacks are more or 


able and this one was no exception. 
About 200 yards away it suddenly 
stopped under a bush, dead still. Lemon 


dropped to one knee and nailed it. When 
we walked over we found three builet 
holes in its big ears—another proof of 
the old adage that running game is usu- 
ally missed by shooting high! 

We changed our locality then and got 
several easy shots at from fifty to 150 
yards, all at jacks sitting or moving slow- 
ly. Comparing the effect of the three 
loads we were shooting was interesting. 
Jacks hit by Ely’s .30/30 often ran off be- 
fore they fell. Those struck by the .30/06 
at 2,700 feet a second went down kicking, 
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but the ones hit by that 105-grain .270 
bullet, traveling 700 feet a sec ond faster, 


simply exploded. Most of the time they 
were literally blown to pieces so com- 
pletely that even their reflexes did not 
function. 

As far as I can tell, that 105-grain bul- 
let is just as accurate as its famous big 
brother the 130-grain. I know that even 
at 200 yards I didn’t miss a sitting jack 
unless it was my fault. The Barnes 105- 
grain bullet, along with the 100-grain 
Winchester, looks like a practically per- 
fect long-range vermin cartridge to me 
It is incredibly deadly, it is very ac- 
curate, and its high velocity and light 


which cause it to go to pieces on 
should make it safe to shoot even 
thickly settled country 


weight, 
impact, 
in relatively 


Later I found those same bullets just as 
deadly on white-tail deer. 
We finished off our hunt that day in 


a blaze of fast action and good shooting. 
We were cutting across country in the 
station wagon, dodging cactus, arroyos, 


and trees, when far across an open flat 
we saw seven antelope jacks together, 
flashing in the last rays of the setting 
sun like their big namesakes, the prong- 


horn antelopes. Ely speeded up the car, 

and a long circle brought us within a 

little more than 100 yards from them. 
We piled out then and proceeded to do 


our best shooting of the day. Three 
jacks went down at our first three shots. 
For my part I missed with my second, 


at a jack traveling at right angles at full 
speed and around 125 yards away. I was 
sitting—on a cholla ball, I later discov- 
ered—and for my next shot I swung 
smoothly with the big hare, passed his 
nose with the picket, and squeezed the 
trigger with the easy swing of the rifle. 


The bullet landed right behind the shoul- 
der and that jack vanished for an instant 
in a cloud of flying hair. 

One jack got away into the safety of 
high grass and we surveyed one another 
with the happy wonder of men who have 
just shot better than they know how to 

“Let’s quit,” I suggested, “while we still 
have our reputations.” 

We unloaded our rifles, changed to 
miniature cameras, and Lemon elped 
me dig the thorns out of my anatomy. 

A good hunt, that, but not an excep- 


tional one. A hunt to tune our trigger! 
fingers and our shooting eyes and to 
make us better deer shots. 
Woodchucks? Marmots? Prairie dogs? 
They all have their points, but when the 
awards for the best offseason rifle shoot- 
ing are passed around, I'll ce: my vote 
for that galloping hare of the prairies 
and deserts, the jack rabbit! 
Pet Wildcat 
15-YEAR-OLD girl, Patricia Perry, 


daughter of Charles C. Perry of 
Glennie, Mich., has a pet bobcat. Cap- 


tured last year, when but a few days 
old, it has now lost its natural fear of 
human beings. 

A Glennie trapper captured the kitten 
one night, after seeing it run through 
the grass while he was passing in his 
car. He gave it to the Perrys. Felix, as 
the milk-fed wildcat is called, has the 
run of Perry’s service station and does 


not resent visitors. Patricia picks it up 
and fondles it at will, but the cat will 
not accept familiarities from strangers, 
Patricia has even taken it to school 
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Get this Valuable ‘HUNTING BOOK 


Pictures and descriptions of game fre om every land ;rare 
specimen os served for famous hunters and museums, 
ides har get information that he lps solve hunt- 


ing | problem A book you'll want for your library. 


INFORMATION 


Hints on Succ essfu 1 Hunti ing ; Organizing a hunting 
exped lition ;Gu n, Care of Trophies in 
the Field ;Re ods of Mest Ameti f 
f ame ; Hints on trout f 
with Nature’s Materials; All this 
entirely new kind of Sportsmen's 
its kind, yours for the cost of post 
ps) Today! Get your 


END 10¢ [o70/60002 
3 1 € copy of this rema rkable sportsmen’s 


book before you start on your fall hunting trip. 


JONAS BROS. 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo, 
Other Studios: Mr. Vernon, N.Y. and Seattle, Wash. 


— For Big or Small Game— 


SEDGLEY 






age and mailing. 
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Springfield 
Rifles 
Now Equipped with New Safety Firing Pin, 
Patented, and New Speed Lock. No Extra Cost. 
12 calibres for every Sporting Need. 
Other calibres built to order _ w York Representative 
H.&D.FOLSOM ARMSCO., 31z2Broadway,N.Y. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, ae, Est. 1897 
rr 2314 N. 16th St., » Phila., P Pa. 
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te HODGMAN OUTFITS 
¥, LENGTH PARK AandWADERS 
Strong and Durable to Stand 


Hard Usage Absolutely Waterproof 
HODGMA 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 





















Balsa, cork, cedar. $12. per dozen he up. If your 
dealer can't ply you, write direct, including your 
dealers name. No postcards acknow nt ne 


W.4.Ruppel Co., Sheboygan, Wisconsin, P.O. Box 477 
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Let's Protect the Hunter 


(Continued from page 41) 


of my home live two men who have 
been hit with rabbit loads. Here, too, 
red is a good color against green; but 


when the woods have turned brown, 
white clothing is better. Deer hunters, 
of course, will always avoid white. It’s 
far too liable to be mistaken for the 
flag of a jumped buck. 

You must be superprudent. 
ber, in shooting you can’t be too careful. 
Every woods has its fool, and he'll be 
out there dressed in a gray or brown 


Remem- | 


4 


| 
| 
| 





coat, a fur jacket, coonskin cap, or Rip | 


Van Winkle whiskers. He'll have done 
everything short of tying a pair of 
horns on his head to disguise the fact 
that he’s a man. It’s up to you and me 
to protect these nitwits from themselves. 

Remain calm. Refuse to be hurried. 
Never pull the trigger until you knou 
what you’re aiming at. When in doubt, 
let the other fellow beat you to it. 

Mount a ’scope on your rifle, if that’s 
at all practicable. In some cover and 
with some shots the ’scope is not the best 
type of sight, but it surely is one of the 
safest—a distinct aid to your knowing 
exactly what you’re about to _ shoot. 
Doubt that? Well, make this experiment: 
Get a friend to put on a neutral-colored 
coat and have him walk slowly through 
brush at seventy-five or 100 yards. (Let 
him carry the bolt of your gun, just 
in case.) Then pick him up with your 
’scope. What was just a dull blotch of 
color to the unaided eye, now stands out 
sharply and distinctly as a man. 

You may miss a few shots with a 
’scope-equipped rifle. But when you hit, 
you'll hit game. It’ll slow down any 
urge you have to snap bullets into 
shadow or brush. 

On the other hand, perhaps you'll find 
that you’re hitting better than ever. A 
glass can compensate for poor eyes, for 
failing eyes, for bad light, and for ex- 
treme range. Hunters boast that their 
’scopes let them pick out a tuft of hair 
on a buck’s shoulder. That being true, 
you'll always know that it is deer hair, 
not the nap of a mackinaw jacket. 

Indications are that more hunters will 


go afield this year than last. That means | 


we'll have to exercise even greater cau- 
tion. Do all you can to prevent an ac- 
cident—even if the effort costs you a 
deer. Once that bullet starts out of your 
barrel you've lost all control of it. But 


if you know beforehand just where it’s | 


going, chances are you'll never experi- 
ence the agonizing shock of seeing a 
fellow hunter stumble and drop. 


Wild Horses On Way Out 


HERE were probably 150,000 wild 
horses in the 11 Western states 10 
years ago. Now their numbers have 
been reduced to about 25,000, and it is 
predicted that within five years there 
will be less than 5,000. Complete ex- 
tinction is looked for in the near future. 
The reason for this decrease is that 


these unclaimed and useless animals 
compete with cattle and sheep in the 
consumption of valuable forage and 


water. The Grazing Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior is asking the 
help of state and local officials in ridding 
Idaho grazing country of these animals. 
On the Grazing Service rests the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining 134 million 
acres of federal range for the benefit of 


| the 11 million cattle and sheep which use 


the grazing areas of the West. 


| 











All the thrills and fun of 


SHOOTING CLAY PIGEONS 


AT LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL COST WITH 





A REAL 


game that you can 


shooting 


enjoy in very 


limited space! 


AN INEXPENSIVE way to teach the 
youngsters real trap shooting! 


Skeeter Trap shooting is a sport that will ‘‘get un- 
der you skin’’ the very first time you try it. It is real 
shooting, in miniature—trapshooting, Skeet shoot- 






ing, Or any One or the many lo. , 

clay target gun games which J 

have become so popular—but 3 

at a cost that is within reach a f I 

of all. Whether you are an 6 . nae 
° ° 


old-timer with a gun or never ‘a \ 
" 


have fired one, Skeeter Trap ius 
shooting will capture and hold “en 
your interest. t i Po 
For prices and further details see your 
Sporting Goods Dealer or write to 


BLACK PRODUCTS CO., 13519 So. Calumet, Chicago 





For Good Hunting, Clean Kills 


Cutts Comp with pattern control tubes pene 
for all bird shooting with same gun. Uniform 
patterns assure clean kills. For your 12, 16, 20, 28, 
.410 ga., promptly equipped at our factory. Win- 
che ester, Remington, Savage ordered new are fac- 
tory equipped. Comp excellent for Skeet. Free 
illustrated folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-C West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











@ Sensational new quacking decoy. Works from blind. 
Wonderful result Write for Free descriptive folder. 
GOKEY CO., St. Paul, Minn. Dept. O 















At Last! A 

Custom-Built 

Rifle For 
You! 


THE HOFFMAN 


Precision built from butt to muzzle. 
Fully custom-made at a price just 
slightly above production models. 
Any cal., .22 to .50; any weight; 
any type of stock; any sights 





HOFFMAN SHOTGUNS fully custom-turned. 


Write for literature. 
“Guns of Distinction for Carget md Game” 


HOFFMAN ARMS CO., AMARILLO, TEX 
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Build Y 


HE AMOUNT of repair work you 
have to do on your boat each year 
depends largely on the protection 
you give the craft when it’s not in 
use. If you have a drive-in boathouse, 
your craft is well protected and you also 
enjoy a good deal of convenience not im- 
parted by open piers and floats. But the 
latter docking facilities have their 
points, especially in sheltered waters, 
and it generally pays the boat owner to 
have some sort of tie-up of his own. 

The man who doesn't own water-front 
property should be able to lease a piece 
on which to erect his pier or boathouse 
may even be able, for a nominal sum, to 
hire a person living near by to keep an 
eye on his boat. 

Beyond that, each case presents a dif- 
ferent problem. How much can the 
owner spend for labor and material? 
How much of the work can he do him- 
self? Is his location sheltered or ex- 
posed? Is the bottom soft or hard? Does 
the water maintain a level or does it 
fluctuate with tide or flood? Are winter 
conditions severe enough to damage the 
pier? Is a permit, federal or local, re- 
quired? 

Having solved these problems, the 
owner's next concern will be the actual 
form of the structure. A simple pier may 
be the answer. Say he has a small boat, 
and keeps it in a sheltered creek. Then, 
if the bottom is soft, common poles may 
be driven with a maul from a boat. They 
should be set out in two rows, say 4 ft. 
apart, and driven down as far as possi- 
ble. Then they can be connected by long 
stringers and crosspieces, and finally 
floored, perhaps with cheap rough mate- 
rial. Sometimes, because of destructive 
winter conditions, such a pier is not ex- 
pected to last more than a season. If the 
boat owner does the work himself, and 
uses cheap, secondhand lumber, he prob- 
ably won't find an annual rebuilding of 
his pier too expensive. Other owners let 
the pilings go out with the ice each win- 
ter, but remove and save the more ex- 
pensive superstructure. In that case the 
upper works may be of better stuff, and 
the stringers and crosspieces bolted to 
the piling. Light nailing of the flooring 
will permit easy removal for storage 
ashore until the following season. 

In many salt-water sections worms are 
a problem, and piling is expected to last 
but a few seasons. The use of creosoted 
poles is doubtful economy for the builder 
of a very small pier, because they cost 
more than twice as much as untreated 
poles. 

The building of a larger and more sub- 
stantial pier usually calls for the hire of 
a pile-driving concern to put down the 
poles. They'll supply and drive the poles 
(probably not creosoted) for around $8 
apiece, price varying, of course, accord- 
ing to the equipment available, size of 
pile and pier, etc. In some sections 
pound-net fishermen have small pile 
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drivers which they mount on their boats 
for driving net stakes. These outfits 
work efficiently and often can be hired 
in offseason. 

Sometimes piling for the average pier 
(poles not less than 4 or 5 in. at the tip 
and 6 or 8 in. at the butt) can be jetted 
down—set in place by the aid of a stream 
of water—especially where there is a 
supply of piped water at hand. One sim- 
ply connects a garden hose to the supply, 
attaches a section of *;-in. iron pipe (long 
enough to be handled from the boat), 
drops its end next to the pile in the river 
bottom, and turns on the water. The jet 
is moved from one side of the pile to the 
other while the latter is forced down. 
Several men, working from _ planks 
across the gunwales of skiffs 1 ft. apart, 
swing the pile back and forth and up 
and down. This churning, as it is called, 
is often practicable even without a jet, 
when the bottom of the pile has been 
sharpened. And when piped water isn’t 
available, a double-acting force pump of 
the two-man type will do the job. 

When the pile has been churned down 
for a couple of feet, the work can be 
considerably advanced if a man climbs 
up on cleats fastened into the upper sec- 
tion of the pile, and adds his weight 
while the pile is being churned. Remem- 
ber that the pole must be kept moving, 
because if you stop for any length of 
time there will be little chance of sink- 
ing the pile much farther. 

You'll find that piles which have been 
sunk to a considerable depth can still be 
swung to and fro at the heads. It takes 
quite a while for the bottom to set 
around a pile, but a later tying together 
will give the poles the required rigidity. 
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When all piles are in place, saw their 
tops to a uniform level. Then crosspieces 
and stringers can be either spiked or 
bolted to them; it’s wise to cut notches 
into the piling to accommodate them. 
After that the flooring may be laid, leav- 
ing sufficient space between boards for 
water to run off. 

It is sometimes possible to buy treated 
telephone poles for use as piling, and 
when the expense of a pile driver, or the 
labor of jetting down, is involved, it 
might be well to buy poles which will 
last as long as the superstructure. In 
some sections the underwater parts are 
covered with sheet metal, and it is al- 
ways wise to cap the exposed end of a 
pile with metal; paint usually won't stay 
on the porous surface. 

On rocky bottom, where piles can’t be 
driven, it ic necessary to use rock-filled 
cribs for the pier support. First thing to 
do is to take soundings and determine 
just how long your upright poles must be 
to bring the pier above water level. Then 
the cribs are built ashore. Corner logs, 
usually from 6 to 8 in. thick, are cut to 
the proper length, and connected by a 
series of 2 x 6-in. timbers, spaced about 3 
in. apart, to form a box about 5 ft. 
square. Several cross timbers on the 
bottom will support the rocks used to 

nk the crib. For deep water the crib 
sides should be reénforced by diagonal 
timbers. 

You can figure on sinking these cribs 
up to a distance of 12 ft. apart, and the 
number you'll have to build will depend 
on the size of your pier. When you've 
completed the cribs, float them out over 
the spots selected and sink them with 

(Continued on page 8} 
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| Answers to 
E oating rans 


Removing Canoe Paint 


Question: How can I remove the old enamel 
from my canoe? I should like to refinish it. 
Should the canvas have a new coat of filler? 
—P. S., Ind. 


Answer: You can remove the old paint with 
paint remover or by the use of a blowtorch and 
= scraping. If you use the latter method be ex- 
- tremely careful not to char the canvas. Apply 
just enough flame to blister the paint, which 
can be then peeled off with a putty knife or 
removed with a scraper. File the corners of 
the knife or scraper, to prevent it from punc- 
turing the canvas. Be sure to wash the cleaned 

ghly with common alcohol and 

I should say that there will 
be enough of old filler left in the canvas. 
Get a good | 1d of marine deck paint in the 
color desired and apply it in many thin coats 
rather than a few thick ones. Sanding between 
coats improves the finish, and a really smooth 4“ ” 
. job calls for a finish coat of a high-grade ma- ZEPHYR Four 
rine enam el.—/J. A. £. Smooth as an eight, 

light as a twin — 

only 43 Ibs. 5.4 


Buoys and Charts | N.O.A. certified 
brake horsepower 


Question: Are channel buoys set a certain | at 4000 R.P.M. 
distance apart? Is the same buoy set in ex- Brilliant pick-up; 


- game pi ach year?— i _ | speed 
actly the same place each year B. S., Mich 20 ois $ | 2 150 


Answer: The distance between buoys is rye dels up 
governed by bottom and channel conditions, to 33.4.N.0.A. Cere 


canvas thorou 
ben sand it well 














LEEP later — and still get to your best blind 

before the birds get up! Besides, hunting is a 
rugged enough sport in itself without adding row- 
ing to it. . . now, particularly, when Evinrudes 
cost as little as $29.95. 











And how easily these Evinrudes start! On those 
frosty fall mornings, cold enough to freeze ice in 
the camp water pail, it’s amazing how many times 
your Evinrude whirs away at the first pull of the starter 
cord. In Evinrude, easy starting is built in .. . definitely 
. . mechanically—and there’s no feature in all outboard 
motoring to give you more sheer pleasure. 


See your Evinrude dealer today ...look for his name in your 







also by turns of a river. Locations are often | sified Brake H.P. classified telephone directory under “Outboard Motors”. 
changed, especially in waters where bottom- 7) ith speeds up 2 | : 
40 m.p.h. Catalogs free... write: 


scouring or other changes are always going on. 
However, they usually remain in the same place 
through a summer and are changed the next 
spring. To erstand their placing, by all 
chart of the waters you'll be 







EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4569N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors, Peterboro 





























J means secu 
running, and iy the soundings on it. Know- 
; ing the bottom from a chart will also enable 
r you to take short cuts, if your boat is small. 
$ Large boats must follow the buoyed channel to 
: keep in the best water, but small ones frequently 
3 need not.—/J. A. E. 
a | a 
Long Outboard Shafts | BIG MONEY Assembling 
Z Question: Would a longer shaft increase the N EW B 0 A T! 
speed of my new outboard motor?—F. F. P., 5 in aoe: ax cae ae i. Gace 
l Towa. a few days fr ; 
1 kit at amazing LOW C pores . 
‘ Answer: The longer shaft is used when the Al Naas intias _ 
' transom of a boat is so high that the wheel isn’t = ie Build This Boat Yourself For $27.50 
buried’? enough to function properly. Your in- CLU: vourkit. | Fishing or Outboard Models, Lightweight. Ready 
struction book will give the transom height Pine ce lavishly illustrated t-knock-down parts, glue, screws, illustrated 
suited to your particular motor. If your boat’s ai gw Pactory-To You-pr ef ty ep ee te ne 
; N. S. Riege so ‘ ‘ 
, transom isn’t greater than this, a longer shaft MEAD GLIDERS. . Dept. 0-100, CHICAGO, U.S.A > mae Se 210-26 St., Miamishurg, » Ohio 
; would be of no advantage. If it’s only slightly 
a 3UILD 3 S ’ ° 
greater, you can probably notch down the tran- aa Dp» eer eA Boe. Pt, a There’s Ducks for You with a ‘‘KALAMAZOO’’ 
som a little —/J. A. E. , ; ; expensive; interesting Bring home your limit with 
and profitable. Every- . ee oo foe 
thing for building, equip- Swift, silent. steady. Non- 
Ping or repairing boats sinkable Strong but light. 


Weights of Kayak Canvas 


anywhere, Chec as 
geage, carry by hand or 





USE WELCH READY 
CUT PARTS. Send 10c 
for catalog showing boats 





auto. Up or down In a Jiffy. 
All sizes. Use with your 





Question: I have a kayak framework 14 ft. 




















long. What weight of canvas should I use to of many types; boat hardware: propellers; Marine outboard Fully guaranteed. 
ver it, and how should I fasten the cloth to ar alls; Boat Snishing Mat crials and WELCH rip nlp day pa 

‘ee tetanntende i aeie WHITE CAP MARINE MOTORS. KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 

” - , , WELCH BOAT CO., Station K-6, MILWAUKEE, .WISCONSIN 490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Answer: Many kayak manufacturers use re 

No. 10 canvas, a good idea when heavy going 

may be encountered. You might get a sample 

»f this and work up or down from it if you 

don’t think it right. (Incidentally, canvas | 


grades are confusing: there’s a 10-oz. canvas 
which is rather light and an 8-oz. which is 
lighter still, but No. 10 is really heavy.) If 
you buy this from a mail-order house, they'll 
probably call it No. 10 army duck, and have it 








a better base. Merely stretch the canvas over 
tight as a drumhead by sponging with water | Colfax, La., writes: “TI caught 18 bass the other day on a No. 2 Hawaiian. Sure is 


in either white or waterproofed olive drab. As ; “<Xs uy 

the framework, fastening it only along the 

gunwales and at the stem and stern. If the 

or by using the airplane-wing dope.—J. A. E. wonderful aroun lily pads and bru sh ' Try this shallow running Hawaiian Wiggler 


you will probably use airplane-wing dope or 
WIGGLER-»0:«.: 
cloth is wide enough, you can avoid any bot- 
nd 
} yourself—she gets bass! FRED ARBOGAST, 148 North Street, Akron, Ohio. 


some other preparation, the white would make 
tom seam. When it's in place, it can be shrunk Extra skirt, large, 25¢ — has 40 streamers and a million wiggles. A. J. Wampler, 
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=| ROUGH& READY 
AND READY TO ROUGH IT 


From 1779 to 1940 ... from warpath to 
moosepath ... to ski-path— Hudson’s 
Bay “Point” Blankets have been treas- 
ured for their warmth, beauty and dur- 
ability. Whether you sleep under them 
or on them, in dry weather or wet, 
you'll be warm and snug. For their 
fur-like nap locks out cold and damp. 
They'll wear for years... take plenty 
of punishment, and come back for 
more. But buy carefully. Only genuine 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets bear 
the Seal of Quality. Write for color 
chart: The Esmond Mills Inc., Es- 


mond R.I.,sole American distributors. 


HUDSONS BAY 
“Point, BLANKETS 


—— 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 








Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure A pound or two lig than t 
averag t: easy to put on and take 

to cat nkie strap holds boot in pla and 
acts as ankle support 

ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original ¢ 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure 


and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota (a 





DERMON BLDG. 
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quented swamps and lakes 


Rugged, seaworthy. . Ready for 


se 
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THE WOODEN BOAT THAT 
FOLDS. Light and compact for 
packing in to those little fre- 
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Build Yourself a Pier 


(Continued from page 82) 


rocks. If necessary, work them back 
and forth as they sink to force them 
through any silt. Next connect the pro- 
jecting poles with heavy stringers, up to 
3 x 8 in., bolted to crosspieces which have 
been let into the leveled heads of the 
poles. Then the flooring may be laid. If 
handrails are fitted they should be 
bolted, not nailed, to the stringers. 

A deal of work and expense is put into 


these cribs, and it is worth while to 
creosote all parts which will be sub- 
merged, especially in sections where 
marine borers are active. If you buy 


your material already treated—and this 
is the only way to secure maximum pro- 
tection—specify creosoting known as the 
12-lb. pressure treatment, full cell proc- 
When you work the lumber, use 
gloves to protect your hands. 


ess. 


O MATTER what its size or type, a 

pier can be made more convenient by 
small details of finish. Upright fender 
pieces may be spiked in place and cov- 
ered with old fire hose, rope, or sections 
of auto tires. (Remember that black 
rubber will mark white paint, so paint it 
or cover it with canvas). These f*nders 
permit you to bring your boat alongside 
without danger of chafing its wood or 
paint. 

A flight of steps is often handy too, es- 
pecially if the pier is well above low wa- 
ter, to allow for varying levels. The 
steps may lead down to a float. On piers 
at lower levels, rollers may be fitted to 
expedite the hauling out of small boats. 
A water-supply line can be brought out 
on the pier, or an extension electric line; 
perhaps a small summerhouse built for 
those who’d rather watch than sail. 

In quiet waters and in sections where 
water level varies considerably, the float- 
ing type of pier is often used both as a 
convenient landing and as a boat shelter. 


Sometimes the float is moored out in 
deep water, made fast to a couple of 
solidly set piles, or anchored; at other 


times it’s inshore with one end attached 
to land. With the latter type, a stairway 
can be installed that will adjust itself to 
the rise and fall of levels. Buoyancy in 
such floats is usually provided by logs or 
empty oil drums, and it’s a good plan to 
have just as many as the space beneath 
the float will allow. Then if one or two 
develop minor leaks they almost 
surely will), buoyancy will be affected 
very little. 

It is best to make longer floats in two 
sections. When they are narrow walks, 
a unit need be no wider than the length 
of the supporting drums. It can be made 
of two long pieces of 4 x 4-in. wood, pref- 
erably oak, which have been bored to 
receive the threaded ends of U-shaped 
rods which are brought about the drums 
and taken up with nuts over washers. 
Sixteen feet is a good length for such a 
float unit. 

Log floats are popular on inland rivers, 
especially on the West Coast. Any light- 
weight wood in long logs may be used; 
knots are no detriment—indeed, they 
seem to discourage worms. The logs are 
laid down with the butt of one adjoining 
the top of the next, and fastened together 
with a 10 x 10-in. crosspiece at about 2 
ft. from each end, mortised into the logs. 
At 4-ft. intervals between the crosspieces, 
lengths of 2 x 10’s are let in to maintain 
a common level. Upon this the 10 x 1-in. 
flooring is laid. In joining the logs it is 


(as 


well to allow 2 or 3 in. of space between 
them that rot-promoting debris can- 
not accumulate; also allow ', in. between 
floor boards. With really logs 
(which may need more strength than the 
crosspiece can give), old galvanized steel 
cable may be used to lash them together 


So 


large 


and to the crosspieces. Log floats are 
also made in sections, and chained to- 
gether. 

Much of what I’ve outlined also ap- 


plies to building a boathouse pier. A U- 
shaped well is built into the pier, and the 
house erected over it, with the open end 


of both leading into outside water. The 
structure may be simple or ornate; it 
may have just enough space to allow 


you to get at the boat, or it may be large 
enough for built-in bathing lockers 
Where water level varies, make sure that 
the high stage will not trap your boat 
up under the roof. 

To prevent that, boathouses are often 
built on floats, which will rise with the 
tide. These are moored to piling far 
enough offshore to give sufficient water 
to float the boat. They are connected 
with the shore by a narrow float. This is 
a comparatively easy building project, 
especially if waterproof plywood is used 
in building the house, to keep weight 
down. The inshore part of the float must 
be cross-braced, and kept long enough to 
give rigidity to the arms of the U, be- 
cause aside from the stability afforded by 
the open-ended house, these are the only 
means of affording strength. Thus the 
inshore end of the float often made 
large enough to add small living quar- 


is 


ters, giving a combined boathouse and 
summer cottage. 

A small boathouse can be built on or 
close to shore, with an inclined ramp 


fitted with rollers toward the water, up 
which small boats and canoes c be 
skidded onto the floor of the structure 
and piled on racks. 

Besides the manufactured equipment 
now available for boathouses you can get 
floats which come to you made up in as 
many sections you care to buy, and 
hoists and frameworks for suspending 
boats out of the reach of v 


an 


as 


problem 


Whatever your’ mooring 
there’s a way of solving it. If you car 
build yourself a pier, float, or boathouse 
you will probably use your craft a lot 


more, and get greater pleasure from that 


use.—J. A. Emmett. 


Paddle Replaces Leeboards 


Leeboards on a canoe used for sailing 


are not always practical. When run- 
ning before the wind, or even with a 
quartering breeze, they are hardly neces- 
sary; and when on the wind one can, 
with a little practice, learn to hold a 


wide-blade paddle over the lee side amid- 


ships, so as to make it serve as a com- 
bined leeboard and rudder. 
Experiment with the position of the 


paddle, holding it almost straight up 
and down, as you would a leeboard, and 
shift it forward or aft outside the gun- 
wale until the sail balances the hull 
perfectly. Then the canoe will forge 
through the water, pointing up well into 


the wind without making excessive lee- 
way 

Master this trick, and you need carry 
only the canoe sail while cruising, leav- 
ing the heavier leeboards and rudder at 
home.—J. A. E. 
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1) “ONE NIGHT I entered the compartment just outside Gar- @ “ALMOST PARALYZED with horror, I thought the end had 
gantua’s cage on a routine check-up and forgot fora moment come. Then I remembered the flashlight in my right hip 
that Gargantua was always waiting to kill me. Suddenly, pocket. I whipped it out and turned the bright beam full into 
with crushing force, he grabbed my left shoulder. Gargantua’s cruel, glittering eyes. 


ay “FOR AN INSTANT he glared into 
the hated light, then relaxed his grip 
and lumbered to the other side of the 
cage. Your dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh 
DATED batteries saved me from a hor- 
rible death that night. I will never be 
without them. 


(Signed) oui J ee 








DEC. 1940... 








The word "Eveready" is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc, 
_ NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
, 30 East 42nd caflagie N.Y. 
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Wally oe Me Fishing 


(Continued from page 23) 


for kitchen police, but Wally wouldn’t Though Wally can play a_ perfect 
hear of it. “‘No, ma’am, we’re not goin’ drunk on the screen, that’s not his idea 
to have any girl cookin’ around here— of fun—he’s a teetotaler, you see. But 


not while there’s such a good cook as fishing, no matter how much it moves 
myself in this outfit. I'll get dinner jest him around, is perfect relaxation. When 
as soon’s I clean a fish or two.” he’s not making a movie, his friends 

Well, I thought resignedly, it’s going know that he’s off somewhere in his 
to be a pretty unbalanced meal, but faded clothes and battered hat, “fishin’ 
that’s the way he wants it; so I washed an’ meditatin’.” He pilots his own plane 
my hands of the affair. The mechanic’ and his station wagon is equipped with 





had a good fire going pretty soon, and’ special transmission, cooling system, WHAT MAKES FINE 
Wally proceeded with the dinner. I and oversize gas tank for trips over BINOCULAR PERFORMANCE 
strolled over to look at the larder, and mountain and through desert. In it is 


The optical system of a fine binocular is a 


got a surprise. Wallace Beery may love packed a complete camping outfit. series of lenses and prisms, a total of twenty 
fish, but he loves variety too, for there Whenever he can get away for a bits of glass. On the quality of their mate- 
in neat rows on the cupboard shelves trip (and sometimes the cameras have rial and the accuracy of their manufacture 
were cans of stew, chicken, beef, vege- to play second fiddle to fishing), he depend the performance of the binocular. 
' tables, and fruit. sends his station wagon on ahead, then As maker of scientific research instru- 
i “What an appetite fishin’ gives a makes the jump in his plane. That’s ments, Bausch & Lomb has the experience 


and skill to produce glasses of unparal- 






feller!” remarked Wally as we sat down’ why he’s so fond of Fish Lake in Utah; iohed eeselstnes 
j to eat half an hour later. “An’ cookin’ he can land at Richfield and be out , 
the meal puts even a sharper edge on fishing on the lake in less than an hour FREE 
it.” There was no ceremony—we lifted 3ut that’s only one aspect of his angling CATALOG 
our fish right from the skillet onto a —in the course of a season he may visit tells how to select a 


binocular for your use, 
describes 19 Bausch & 
Lomb models. Bausch 
& Lomb, 121 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, 


plate, and added boiled potatoes and the High Sierras of California and 
slices of tomato. We finished up with Nevada, the Snake River in Idaho 
coffee and canned peaches. Then the (where Wally has a ranch near McCall), 
driver and the mechanic took care of the Henshaw Dam in California, the 


the dishes, which didn’t make me mad. Klamath River in Oregon, and numerous N.Y. Above, BEL 
During the meal, Wally talked quite other lakes and streams. 6 power, 30 mm Bin 
enthusiastically of the fishing around As we were walking down to the land- ocular, $72. 


Jackson Hole and Yellowstone. He was ing for my return trip, he told me that 


so taken with it that he’d bought a he’d bought the cabin on Jackson Lake 
cottage on Jackson Lake, where he'll’ so that he could go on “experimentin’.” enon & LO B 
spend a good part of his fishing vaca- “Yes, ma’am,” said Wally, “I’m gonna 
tions. Another of his favorite spots is keep right on till I catch a fish so big 


Fish Lake, Utah, and he visits it several that I'll have a fish story to end all 
times each season. fish stories.” THE WORLD'S BEST—BY ANY TEST 


Le 
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All-Purpose > 
Compe 


BISCUIT 


BAKING COALS 


ROLL DOWN SLOPE 
AND COLLECT HERE FOR 
FRYING AND BAKING 


HE ART of building a good camp- 

fire is one of the things an outdoors- 
man learns pretty early. A trapper 
can get a good one going in any 
kind of weather, and when you have to 
spend most of your time in the woods 
that’s a highly useful accomplishment. 
The occasional camper should be able 
to start a fire under adverse conditions 
too; he can if he knows just where to 
look for the material, where to build the 
fire, and how to adjust it to conditions. 
Naturally there is more to fire-making 


than that. Starting a campfire is like 
starting an automobile—it’s important, 
but not the whole job. Every camper 
should develop caution in his use of 


he should be able to 
decide when and where a campfire will 
be safe, when and where it must be 
carefully watched, and when and where 
t shouldn’t be started at all. 

A campfire under control is a good 
servant. It chases chill from the bones, 
dries clothing, cooks food, provides il- 
lumination and good cheer. But fire 
out of control is destructive, terrible. It 
spreads at a speed that is almost incon- 
ceivable; a single unwatched spark can 
turn loose a monster of heat and smoke 
that may lay waste to an entire district. 

Every woodsman worth his salt knows 
this, and never relaxes his vigilance 
where fire is concerned. He sizes up his 
surroundings, the weather, the proxim- 
ity of inflammable material, and builds 
his campfire accordingly. In a good 
many places campers are forbidden by 
regulation to have open fires without a 
permit, and it is wise for a prospective 
camper to find out just what restrictions 
there are in the district he plans to 
camp in. Here is where a modern oil 
stove may be used to advantage. If you 


matches and wood; 


do not need an open fire for heat, one 
of these light camp stoves may fit the 
bill wherever you are going, because 


they cook quickly and efficiently, and re- 
lease you from the drudgery of cutting 


86 


» me a Good Fire 


fuel and tending a fire, seldom much fun. 

If you must kindle a wood fire in a 
very dry area you should take extra 
precautions. For one thing, scrape up 
and remove all inflammable matter from 
the ground for a good distance around 
the fire bed until you get down to bare 
earth. Then, when you build your fire, 
keep it small, and have a pile of dirt 
or a pail of water handy in case it starts 
to get out of hand. 

In a brisk wind the safest place for a 
campfire is in a shallow hole. Loosen 
up the soil with your ax and scrape it 
out to form a wall all around the fire. 
Again, keep the fire small; it needn’t be 
any wider than the bottom of your skillet. 

Don’t build fires against fallen trees 
or stumps except when you actually 
need a backstop to reflect heat into your 
tent in cold weather. Even then be sure 
that the fire can’t spread, even if the 
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Never 
dead or 
If the tree is alive the flames will 


backstop should catch fire. start 
a fire against a standing tree, 
alive. 
probably kill it, and if it’s dead you're 
running a risk that it may catch fire. 
A dead tree can quickly turn into a 
giant blowtorch, to the danger of all 
the timber in the vicinity. 


When you're ready to make camp, 
start looking for a safe spot to build 
your campfire. And if you can’t find 


one, move on until you do. If you build 
your fire on peaty soil, for instance, it 
may burn down below the surface and 
keep going long after you think it’s out. 
Never leave a fire until you are sure 
that every ember is extinguished. Fires 
build up beds of ashes mixed with 
smoldering coals, and a sharp wind 
might easily lift one out and deposit it 
in dry grass or leaves. If possible, douse 
the fire with water, but at least cover 
it completely with damp earth before 





you leave the spot or climb into your 
sleeping bag for the night. It is safer 
not to leave a fire unguarded, even for 
an hour, when you are in permanent 


camp. Put it out if you have to leave. 
Always build a campfire out in the 
open, away from low-hanging limbs. 


Even green leaves and twigs can grad- 


ually dry under heat, and turn into 
tinder. Then a tongue of flame may 
ignite them, and a blaze envelop the 


whole tree before you can do anything 
about it. But if, in spite of your pre- 
cautions, a fire gets beyond control, 
make haste to get in touch with the 
nearest firewarden—your map _ should 
show where he is stationed. 

All this is precautionary, but very 
important. When you have the proper 
respect for fire you won’t have trouble 
with it. 

Here are some hints about campfires 
which may help you on your next trip. 
First, be sure of an unfailing supply of 
dry matches, by carrying a pair of wa- 
terproof (not merely dampproof) match 
cases, each well filled with strike-any- 
where matches. These cases should be 
simple, without any trick opening or 
cover devices, and should be easy to 
open even when your hands are numb 
from cold or slippery with rain. If the 
case lid is hexagonal in shape you can 
open it easily even with mittens on. 

As an added precaution, glue a piece 
of sandpaper to the underside of each 
box lid; then you'll be sure of a dry 
striking surface. Carry one of the cases 
buttoned into a pocket so that it couldn’t 
fall out even if you stood on your head; 
pack the other away in your duffel as a 
reserve. Don’t depend on safety or paper 
matches even if you carry them—water 
ruins them quickly and permanently. 

Matches may be treated by a camper 
at home before he starts on his trip, to 
make them burn longer, to burn even 


in a brisk wind, and to resist dampness. 
(Continued on 


page 87 
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How to Make a Good Fire 


(Continued from page 86 


One treated match may do the work of 
two or three ordinary ones. Preparing 
them is easy; just dip half of the match 
stick (including the head) in shellac 
collodion, nail polish, model-airplane 
cement, or melted paraffin. 

One of the best and most popular of 


| 


fire starters is a piece of thick candle. 
Light it and set it under a heap c* finely 
shredded kindling until the fuel catches. 
Some campers carry a tightly covered 
tin filled with kerosene-soaked sawdust 
with which to start fires. Any of these 
aids is better than old camera film or 
pieces of celluloid because they burn 
steadily and for a longer time. 


ENERALLY it is? 

kindling and fuel in 
you know where to look. 
inner barks of certain trees—notably 
birch—pin and knots, palmetto 
fans, cactus spines, cedar roots, or dead 
limbs still attached to live trees. Or you 
may find a lightning or fire-killed tree, 


sometimes still standing, or a fallen tree 


’~ ard to find dry 
the woods if 
Search for the 


cones 


that has been kept partly clear of the 
wet ground by branches. These are 
usually dry and sound when you pene- 
trate several inches beneath the outer 
layer of wet bark and wood. Look also 
for dry kindling under overhanging 
banks, in small caves, inside hollow 
trees, and on the underside of a leaning 
log or tree. 

You can't have a good fire without a 
good draft, especially in heavy, damp 
weather. Sometimes nature won't pro- 
vide that draft, and in that case a 
“stimulat¢ comes in mighty handy. 


length of rubber 
flattened tin 


30-in. 
without a 


simply a 


That’s ply 
tubing, with or 





nozzle (like that of a Bunsen burner). 
The tube weig only a few ounces, so 
even lisht-] hikers need not dis- 
pense with its aid. When you get the 


fire smoldering, hold one end of the tub- 


ing close to the blaze and blow gently 
through the other, increasing the pres- 
sure of the artificial draft as the fire 
picks up. 

Sometimes it’s wise, on heavy, damp 
days, to elevate the fire several inches 
in order to | a better supply of oxygen 
from the ar. You can build it on a 
platform of short pieces of pole, upon 


on a flattened mound of earth. 
insulate 


rocks, or 


If the ground is soaking wet, 


your fire from it with a layer of bark, or 
with sticks or stones. Otherwise the 
heat may bri steam enough to 


ig up 
I 


I 
smother your fire, or at least to slow it 


down. 


A camper must usually be content 
with the fuel he finds close to his camp 
site. But whenever you have a choice, 


remember that the hardwoods (maple, 
hickory, ash, oak, etc.) burn slowly and 
steadily, and produce greater heat, thus 
giving you more return for your labor of 
chopping. These woods also form the 
beds of hot coals which are so essential 


in making camp cookery easy and effi- 
cient. Soft, spongy woods (the ever- 
greens) burn directly into ash and dc not 
provide long, steady heat. Wood which 
grows on high, dry ground is usually 
better for fuel than the samc specics as 
found in thc marshec or river bottoms. 


Driftwood ic often so waterlogged that 
it makes poor fuel. 

If green wood is the 
able and you have a choice 
lect hickory, maple, or ash. 


only fuel obtain- 
of that, se- 
Cedar, 


spruce, elder, tamarack, and the pines 
are liable to pop and spit out embers. 
Never use them on fires inside a tent or 
close to anything that’s inflammable 
Hemlock bark makes a fine cooking fire 
because it provides a bed of hot coals in 
a short time. 

Campers often waste time and 
strength in working up a supply of fuel 
from logs to serve large or long-burning 
fires. The usual practice is to chop the 
log in two, and then split up the chunks 
This is all right if you need the exercise 


but if you want to save time and labor 
try this plan: 
Chop a notch, 4 to 6 in. dcep, into the 


its end, as illus- 
Split off this 18-in 
farther! 
Soon 


for 


log about 18 in. from 
trated in the drawing. 
slab, chop another notch 18 in. 
on, split out the slab, and repeat. 
you'll have a pile of slabs ready 
splitting into smaller pieces. 

Want dry kindling in a hurry? Pick 
out a fallen log or large limb, chop two 
notches almost halfway through it near 
the middle, and split out the slab. Cut the 
inside part of the slab into kindling, then 
build your fire against the notch you've 


cut in the log. The flames will finish 
cutting through it for you, and you'll 
have two ends ready for chopping up 
into fire lengths. 

The two campfires illustrated are very 
efficient, using but small quantities of 
fuel, and allowing you to perform youl! 
camp cooking efficiently. The elevated 
fire is advisable only when the air i 
damp and lifeless, and there are no high 
winds to scatter embers. To make it, 
drive stakes as shown, to form an in 
closed space about 30-in. square. Fill the 
inclosure with dirt, and build your fire 
on the slightly cupped-out top. Longe1 
forked stakes are driven at opposite 
sides of the “palisade” to hold a kettle 
bar. The sketch shows a skillet of bis- 


cuits baking in the direct heat of the firs 


Fry, of course, in the usual way. 
Another “camp range,” one which is 

safer on a windy day, is also illustrated 

The hollow pit in front of the fire is dug 


between the green side logs that support 
the fuel and is sloped so that hot coals 
will roll into it from the fire. Pile the 
excavated dirt as shown, and then you 
can lean your baking pan or skillet 
against it for baking, or hold the skillet 
directly over the hot embers for frying. 
Maurice H. Decker. 


Coyotes Increase Range 


OYOTES have found their way to at 
least nine Eastern states. With a 
small but active pack now at large in 


New Jersey—a pack that recently killed 
100 chickens on Hunterdon County 
poultry farms—the U. S. Fish and Wild 
life Service has reported that other 


coyotes are committing depredations in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, Penn 
sylvania, New York, and Maine. 
Illustrative of the way these animals 
have become introduced is the experi- 
ence of Barbour County, Ala. Fox hunt- 
ers there imported what they thought 
were 12 Western foxes. They were re- 
leased, but proved to be coyotes and tl 
state game department had to wage a 
campaign against them. Whether this 
pest can be wiped out from _ those 
Eastern states where it now is becoming 
established remains to be seen. 
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BOOKLET 


CAMERA 
OWNERS 


FREE 


EXPLAINS 


the easy way 
to get perfect 


still or movie 
pictures 


Here’s a little booklet, especially prepared 
for beginners or occasional photographers, 
that illustrates and describes the easy way to 
get perfectly exposed pictures every time 
you use your still or movie camera. It’s writ- 
ten in plain, understandable language, with- 
out confusing technicalities; and it’s full of 
interesting, helpful illustrations. Be sure to 
send for your free copy... learn how easy it 
is to get every black and white or color pic- 
ture you take sharply exposed with brilliant 
detail ... how simple it is to avoid film losses 
and picture disappointments due to incorrect 
exposure. Write today, to Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, 635 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 


Exposure Meter 


INSURES PERFECT PICTURES WITH YOUR CAMERA 
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\ t cire uli r 
HULL MANUFACTURING CO.,P.0. Box 246-P 10, WARREN, OHIO 


Look out for anti-freeze that 
boils away and leaves your car 


Get ‘“Prestone” 


unprotected. 


anti-freeze now — owe shot lasts 


all winter! 


SEE PAGES 56-61 

















How to 


Cook a Loon 


OP had been a market gunner in 
the old days, and a cook of wide 
reputation. When he took to guiding 
gunners, his shack on the beach of 
Great South Bay, N. Y., became a 








mecca for sportsmen. 

A couple of them once arrived fora 
day’s gunning, and while they knew 
of Pop’s skill in cooking, they didn’t 
know he had a hair-trigger mind, so 
one of them undertook to kid him. 

“Pop,” he said, “you’re quite a chef. 
Do you know how to cook a loon?” 

“Sure,” replied Pop. “Loon’s all 
right if you know how to fix him. 
Best way is to skin an’ clean him, put 











him in a pot of salt water, and let him 


soak all night—mebbe two nights, if 
he’s old. 

“Then you add a little vinegar to 
the water an’ stew him for six or 


eight hours. While he’s a-cookin’ you 
want to build a whackin’ big fire 
down on the beach. When the sand’s 
good an’ hot, kick away the 
bury the pot in the hot sand, an’ leave 
it buried all night.” 

“That all there is to it?” 

“Well, not quite,” Pop went on. 
“The next mornin’ you want to git up 
real early an’ make sure no dogs has 
been nosin’ around meanwhile. Then 
you take the kettle out of the hole, 
give a big heave, an’ throw the whole 
damn thing into the bay.’”—W. A. M. 
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Black Bass (10”-6). Open until 10th: Speckled 
Trout (11”-10), Whitefish, Lake Trout (16”-10). 


(Aggregate all fish, 15.) Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing: Moose and Caribou $5; deer $2.50; game 
birds $2.25. Fishing: Not required. Nonres. 


Alien: Hunting: Big game $40, game birds $25. 


Nonres. British subject: Hunting: Big game 
$25, game birds $10. Nonres.: Fishing: Indi- 
vidual $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family $7.50, 3-day 


2.25. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear (2). Wildcat (no limits). Deer 
(2) open entire month; Islands of Grand Manan, 
Campobello, and Deer Island open on 15th to 
res. only (1). Rabbit (no limits). Ruffed 
Grouse, Spruce Partridge (6) open entire month; 
Islands of Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer 
Island closed until 15th. Fishing: Striped Bass 
(12”-none). Black Bass (no limits). Trout, 
open until 15th in Restigouche River only (no 
size-10 lb. but not more than 20 trout). Salmon 
(no size-30) open in Big Tracadie, Jacquet, and 
Tabusintac Rivers only entire month; open until 
15th in Cains, Renous, Kennebecasis, Nashwaak, 
Saint Croix, Magaguadavic, and Didgequash 
Rivers; rest of province closed. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting: 2 deer and game birds $2; game birds 
only $1. Fishing: Crown Land Waters $1. Non- 


res.: Hunting: 2 deer, 2 bear and game birds 
$25; 2 deer and 2 bear $10; game birds only 
$15. Fishing: $15; 7-day $5, includes wife and 


members of family under 18. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits). Deer 
(2). Ruffed Grouse, Hungarian Partridge (5) 
opens 16th. Fishing: Salmon (3 Ib. round 


weight-8; grilse must be counted) Cape Breton 
Island and streams of mainland flowing into 
Strait of Canso and Chedabucto Bay, close 15th; 
Cumberland and Colchester Counties close 14th. 


~~) 
‘i 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Deer 








Moose (1) open entire month I 
opens 15th in designated area south of C.N.R 
and north of French and Mattawa Rivers and 


Lake Nipissing; rest of province closed. 
tail Rabbit (no limits—a few co 
Warning: Before hunting moose or 


sure to consult authorities for detailed descrip- 








tion of open areas. Note: Seasons may be 
opened on Birch, Spruce, and Hungarian Par 
tridge, Pheasant, Prairie Chicken, Pinnated 
Grouse, Ptarmigan, and Quail. Consult Dept 
of Game and Fisheries, Toronto 2. Fishing 


Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no size-8). Black Bass 





(10”-6), Maskinonge (no size-2) closes 15th; 
River Saint Clair, Lake Saint Clair, Detroit 
River, and Lake Erie open entire t Lake 
Trout (no size—5) south of and excluding French 
and Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing open 
until 14th only; rest of province open entire 
month, Licenses: Hunting: Res.: Moose $6, 
deer $4, small game $1. Nonres.: Moose, deer 
bear, game birds, and rabbit $41; deer, bear, 
game birds, and rabbit $25.75; bear, game birds, 
and rabbit $15.50. Fishing: Res., t required. 


Nonres, $5.50, family license $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Opens 15th: Ruffed 
Hungarian Partridge, or Ring-: 


Grouse (3 


ecked Pheasant 





(3). Fishing: Salmon (3 lb. round weight-5 
closes 15th. Rainbow Trout Licenses 
Res.: Not required. Nonres.: Hunting $5; fish- 
ing $2, 10-day $1. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (1) 
ern Townships Section closed. Deer 
bou (1) Gaspe North, Gaspe South, and 
venture Counties only; rest of province 


Birch and 









Rainbow Trout (12”-3) only in lakes open to Hare (no limits) opens 15th. 
such fishing. Striped Bass (no size—nontidal Partridge (5) open until 21st. F g 
waters 30, not more than 20 Ilb.; in tidal waters (20”—none Bass (9”-15 lb., but not mor 
| of Annapolis River between Annapolis and 10 fish) Maskinonge (no open i 
| Bridgetown 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: Big game 15th. Smelt, Whitefish (no Pickerel 
$2; fishing not required. Nonres.: Big game (15”=none). Sturgeon (Saint Lawrence waters 
and birds, except woodcock and snipe $50; deer 28”; other waters 36”-none). Licenses: Res.: 
$25; small game and birds, except woodcock Hunting, not required. Fishing $1, good for 
and snipe $15; woodcock and snipe $<5; fish- wife and children under 18, required only for 
ing license, $5. (Continued on page 89 
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Your Own 


Cabins, tedene 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside _ stands, 
bungalows. 
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This is a reduction of large 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work, Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


Pemsaewee wee eee 
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Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 88) 


lakes and for salmon rivers. Nonres.: Hunting 
$26; members of club $10.50; bear only $5.20; 
caribou, additional fee $1.10. Permit, fee $1.10, 


required of res. and nonres. to transport moose 
and deer. Nonres.: Fishing $10.50, 7-day family 
license $5.25. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Seasons 
on other game had not been established at time 
of going to press, but there probably will be 
open seasons in October on Antelope, Partridge, 





Prairie Chicken, and Ruffed Grouse; consult 
Game Commissioner, Regina. Fishing: Pike 
(15”), Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 12). Perch, 
Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Rainbow Trout 
(9"~-12). Bass (10"=5),. Licenses: Res.: Big 
game $5; special antelope license $3; game | 
birds $2; fishing, trout waters $2, nontrout 
waters $1. Nonres. Alien: Big game $40; game 
birds $25. Nonres. Canadian: Big game $25; 


game birds $10. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-week $3, 
2-day $1.50; family $10, 1-month $5, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Ptarmigan 
(15) some territory closed. Moose, Caribou 
(1 male of either) may be hunted in certain 
sections under special license only. Consult 
Dept. of Natural Resources, Saint John’s. 
Licenses: Hunting: Special license for 1 bull 
moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). 
Sheep, Mountain Goat (2). 
Ptarmigan (25). Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken (aggregate 15). 
ling, Speckled Trout, Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, 
Mullet, Maskinonge. Tullibee, closes 14th. 
Note: Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Daw- 
son, for additional information. Licenses: Hunt- 
ing: Res. $1. Nonres.: Big Game: Alien $100, 
British subject $75. License permits killing 1 
moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 mountain sheep, 1 
mountain goat, and game birds; licensee may 
kill in addition 1 moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 
mountain sheep, 1 mountain goat, but must pay 
additional fee of $25 for each such additional 
animal killed. Nonres.: Small game $5, Fish- 
ing: Not required, 


Moose, Mountain 
Caribou, Deer (6). 
Partridge, Pheasant, 
Fishing: Grey- 


Hunt for Food by Brant 


TLANTIC brant were almost exter- 
minated by the dying out of eelgrass 
along the Atlantic seaboard, some 10 
years ago. The rapid spread of the plant 
epidemic which destroyed the eelgrass, 
and the havoc which it wrought, had no 
precedent in botanical history. The 
brant, which subsisted almost entirely 
upon the eelgrass, were so adversely af- 
fected by its disappearance that except 
during 1935 there has been no open sea- 
son on the birds since 1933. 

Now it is reported that brant are eat- 
ing a plant called sea lettuce. As yet it 
is not known whether this plant can en- 
tirely replace eelgrass in the diet. Lab- 
oratory examinations of brant stom- 
achs, made by Dr. Clarence Cottam of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, show 
that eelgrass now forms only 21 percent 
of the contents, while sea lettuce, which 
previously formed only about 1 percent, 
has risen to 22 percent. 

Biologists have found that brant have 
changed their migration routes, probably 
in search of new eelgrass beds. Eelgrass 
from unaffected Pacific Coast beds has 
been planted along the Atlantic Coast, 
but many of these new stands were 
cropped by the hungry brant before they | 
had a chance to become well established. 















HERE THEY COME! 








GO AHEAD AND 
SHOOT. I'M 
FROZEN STIFF 













HERE'S WHY | CAN TAKE 
IT IN THAT COLD BLIND 








THATS 
DUOFOLO! I'LL 





it's Just What You’ve 
Been Looking For... 


| underwear that gives you warmth, 


layer. 





without weight or bulk. 

That’s Duofold. Its two thin layers keep 
warmth in, cold out, better than one thick 
It gives you the protection of wool 
without itch. The wool in Duofold is in the 
outer layer where it can’t touch you. The 
inner layer, next the skin, is all soft cotton 

. always comfortable. Perspiration evapo- 
rates from the outer layer, away from the 
skin. Reduces chills caused by evaporation. 

Send us the coupon for samples of Duofold 
fabric, information on prices, and where you 
can get it. See for yourself why many shooters 
would almost as soon leave their ammunition 
at home as to go without Duofold, 


Made in two-piece garments and union 


| suits in a variety of fabric weights and colors. 


im 


New Longs with Action-Support front. 


DUOFOLD Mohawk, N. Y. 


Inc. e 














§ DUOFOLD In ; 
— Dept. L-40, Mohawk, N.Y. Py 
I Please send me free fabric sagppiles, literature and prices. i 
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SEE THE ‘’STAR”’ 
OF YOUR MOVIES 


at His Brightest and Best! 


You need the superior light reflective qualities of 
Da-Lite’s specially constructed Glass Beaded sur- 
face to bring out the full brilliance, depth, and 
gradation of tone in black and white film. The 
extra light refiection of the Da-Lite Glass Beaded 
surface is even more important when you show 
Kodachrome pictures. Kodachrome, being more 
dense, requires greater screen brilliance to bring 
out the true colors. Ask your dealer for a Da-Lite 
Glass Beaded screen. For utmost convenience 
choose the Challenger (illustrated here). It can 
be set up instantly anywhere. Write for literature! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 10-0.L., 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Glass - Beaded 





(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 








»* SNUG AS A BUG 
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in a MOUNTAIN DOWN ROBE 


Here's your robe—a mere 3 Ibs. of warmth and 
comfort that—despite its amazingly light weight 

will keep you snug and warm in even freezing 
weather. Convenient too—rolls up to 7” diam. 
by 14” long. Illustrated on page 21 of our new 
catalog—just one item of a complete line that 
answers every camping need. Going outdoors? 
This catalog will help ycu. FREE—Address re- 
quests to Dept. OL10. 


- 








David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 





311 Broadway 





“I'd rather forget 
my rod... 












+ +. than go without 
Campho-Phenique in my 
First Aid Kit. It’s soothing 
on scratches and insect 
bites,andaidshealingof 
minor cuts and burns.” 
Send for FREE Sample. 
JAS. F. BALLARD, INC. 
Dept. O-10, St. Louis, Mo. 


INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL 


CAMPHO- -PHENIQUE 





Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 
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SCREENS. 





Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Dampproof Match Case 


N ORDINARY empty shotgun shell 
will serve as a handy, dampproof 
match case in an emergency. Cut about 
24 strike-anywhere matches to fit inside 
and close the case tightly with a cork. 
The case can be carried in your belt 
just as an ordinary cartridge, but mark 
or locate it so that it can be differenti- 
ated from loaded shells. The case will 
protect the matches when submerged in 
water as long as 4 hours, and if you 
drop it in water the cork will keep it 
afloat—Major E. C. Dreher, New York. 


Emergency Ice Creepers 


UNTERS and 

hikers can make 
inexpensive creepers / 
from a strip of belt- 
lacing hooks. A piece 
6 in. long will make 
two creepers. Break 
in middle and at- 
tach to bottom of 
shoes with small 
strap, tape, or bands, 
cut from strong in- 
ner tube. I like bands as they hold well, 
yet give some spring and do not bind 
the instep. The band lies between the 
two rows of hooks. Set these creepers 





A 
—— 


just ahead of the heel. This creeper can 
also be applied to boots when fishing 
over slippery stones on creek bottoms.— 
A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 


Let Big Game Cool 


HEN you kill your deer or other 

big-game animal in warm weather, 
it is wise to take precautions so that its 
meat won’t spoil quickly. For years I've 
followed the advice of a British Colum- 
bia guide, and found it good. Cut out 
the guts of the animal, and leave the 
carcass lying on its back so that air can 
circulate in the cavity. If you leave it 
belly down, the heat of the animal’s body 
cannot escape, and the meat may rot 
overnight. Then not even brine can re- 
move the sourness. 

Leaving a carcass on its back may not 
allow the blood to drain, but that is less 
important than letting air in. If your 
game is light, drop it over a deadfall or 
hang it from a tree limb, but always so 
that air can circulate in the abdominal 
cavity. 

If possible, never load a freshly killed 
animal on a pack horse. The heat from 
the horse will combine with the carcass 


heat to spoil the meat quickly. Many 
experienced guides prefer to let the 
game lie or hang overnight to set.— 


Nigel Pooley, British Columbia. 


October Thunderbolts 


(Continued from page 19) 


in the Mesick section, is deep for wading, 
and it was much too cold that morning 
to take a chance on stepping into a 
shoulder-deep hole. 

Beside the stump where the trout had 
come out of his corner for the first 
round, Dick worked him up into the 
current, slipped the net under him, and 
lifted a foot and a half of as gallant 
rainbow flesh as a man ever took from 
the water. 

Orv let out another approving “Wow!” 
I noticed that the first thing Dick did 
after he climbed the bank and laid the 
fish down was to wipe sweat from his 
forehead. Maybe October fishing wasn’t 
so cold a pastime as I'd thought, I told 
myself. 

Bob was smoking in the tent when we 
got back. Coffee steamed beside a small 
breakfast fire, and the skillet was hot, 
ready for the bacon. This business of 
leaving rivers open for trout fishermen 
in duck season didn’t look half so silly 
as it had half an hour before. 

All the same, it was Dick who voted 
for boat fishing right after breakfast. 
“I've had all the wader work I need 
for one forenoon,” he admitted. “That 
river is cold! It’s not so bad after you 
hook a fish. You don’t have time then 
to think about it. But I'll take mine 
from the boat for the rest of the morn- 
ing, thanks. Anyway, the best fishing is 
in the big water, where it’s too deep for 

yvading. We'll hook on the outboard 
and run down a mile or so. There are 
some holes down there that are real 
rainbow hangouts.” 

Dick stopped the boat above a prom- 
ising hole, one which had plenty of snags 
and proceeded to bait up. “Bait up’ is 


the right phrase too. This October rain- 
bow fishing is not for the fly purist. 
There is nothing moving on wings above 
the water when white frost is on the 
ground, and the big ’bows are not inter- 
ested in flies. Live bait does the trick. 
Night crawlers and spinners, or live 
minnows top the list. We were 
crawlers. Heavy fly rods and leaders 
that can stand plenty of grief are the 
proper outfit for that brand of fishing. 
“You know,” Orv commented 
struggled with cold-numbed fingers 


he 
to 


as 


drape a big crawler onto the hook be- 
hind a medium-size spinner, “up along 
Lake Superior they call these things 


dew worms. I’ve got a better name for 
"em. They’re frost worms. But 
the blazes they stay active on a morning 
like this I don’t understand!” 

He flipped his bait a few yards down- 
stream and let the river take it. The 
spinner went rolling over and over with 
the current, down toward the head of the 


pool. Orv let out maybe twenty yards 
of line. Then he checked it and the 
river set the spinner to turning. He 


coaxed the bait in toward a dark eddy 


under an old deadhead, let the frost 
worm sink deep down under the log, 
lifted it with a little jerk of the rod 


tip—and hell broke loose. 

We saw the quick twist of his wrist 
that set the hook, saw the tip of his rod 
bow down until it almost touched the 
water as a dozen feet of lime went whin- 
ing off the spool. The reel sang a single 


agonized bar of tenor—and down from 
below the deadhead, a silver lance was 
thrust skyward out of the dark river, 


corkscrewing as it went. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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October Thunderbolts 


(Continued from page 90) 


“That’s a real one,” Dick said softly, 
and suddenly I knew why we had come 
rainbow fishing, frost or no frost. June 
or October, the rainbow is still a man’s 
fish, tireless in his strength, deathless in 
his courage, a river dervish worth what 
he costs you in time or money or hard- 
ship or any other coin! 

Orv’s fish was out of water half a 
dozen times in the first ten minutes. He 
fought the hook with everything he had, 
at the top and in the air, deep down on 
the bottom, and among the snags. He 
took full advantage of the river and 
tried every trick in the bag. He charged 
across the pool and made for shelter 
under a stump. Orv risked his leader 
and turned the trout a yard or two short 
of his goal. Halfway back to the other 
side of the river the rainbow danced on 
his tail. Then he whirled like a wounded 
leopard, coming straight upriver at the 
boat, as Orv stripped in line with frantic 
haste and tried to give no slack. Half- 
way to us the trout spun around and 
came out of water in a long, spectacular 
leap. Orv eased off and let him take line. 


T LAST the trout was hanging on 

the ropes and Orv wasn’t much bet- 

ter off. His rainbow was still thresh- 

ing at the surface when Bob slid the net 

under him and brought him in. He was 

a perfect match for the fish Dick had 
taken before breakfast. 

Fishing was pretty quiet for a couple 
of hours after that. I tied into one rain- 
bow about eleven inches long and landed 
it, hooked another an inch longer and 
lost it, and had a barrel of fun with both 
of them. Bob matched my luck with one 
just over twelve inches and brought him 
nto the boat at the end of a tussle out of 
all proportion to the size of the fish. But 
nothing really big came our way. 

In midmorning Dick changed baits. 
He gave up the dew worms and threaded 
a four-inch shiner minnow onto his hook 
below the spinner. He let the current 
carry the new offering down into a deep 
pocket under an overhanging cedar. His 
line straightened out and tightened with 
a steady, half-sluggish pull as if a big 
sucker had taken hold. Dick struck back 
with a sharp lift of the rod tip, and down 
under the cedar the river erupted as if a 
depth charge had let go. 

That trout was a silver-sided, living 
thunderbolt! He came out of his black 

ir and started for Manistee Lake, down 

t the mouth of the river, with forked 
lightning in his tail. 

Orv, at the oars, let the current take 
the. boat, and he helped it along to save 
Dick all the line he could. Dick just 
rritted his teeth on his pipestem and 
hung on. He was giving line grudgingly, 
making the trout fight for it foot by foot, 
but he kept right on giving. 

At the lower end of the pool the fish 
jumped three times without even pausing 
for breath between. A short, headlong 
rush that took the rod tip down to half- 
mast, and he was out of water like a pole 
vaulter, showering silver bubbles! Back 
into the river, fighting as he fell; another 
deep rush and out again. A third try, 
ind when that failed to shake the hook 
he went charging on downstream as 
fresh as he had started. 

“Can’t you turn him?” Bob asked anx- 
iously. 

“I’m going to turn him in a minute—or 
lose him,” Dick grunted. “This line won't 


last much longer the way he’s taking it!” 

In a deep eddy the trout halted and 
Dick gained a few yards of precious line. 
But when he tried to lead the fish against 
the current, the trout came to the top 
and rolled like a porpoise. 

Dick showed no mercy. He fought 
every inch and every second with the 
full strain of the rod, but the fish took 
him down through the next hole in a 
series of short, stubborn runs before 
Dick brought it under control. 

It was wavering and rolling in the cur 
rent when Dick led it up to the stern of 
the boat, where Bob was ready with the 
net. Seeing what was coming, the rain- 
bow made its last stand. Down it surged 
under the boat, and tried to snag the 
leader. But failing strength gave out, 
and it came to the top, still rolling over 
and over like a fighter trying to get to 
his feet. Bob gathered it in. 

For the second time that forenoon, 
Dick reached up and ran a hand across 
his forehead. ... 

We were sitting in front of the tent 
that noon, watching Dick turn brown 
slabs of trout in the skillet, when some- 
body said something about plans for the 
next day. 

“Well, we could go duck huntin’,” Orv 
suggested. “The first redheads are down 
on Houghton Lake, and there’re plenty of 
blacks and mallards. We ought to get 
some great shooting.” 

Dick looked at him, sort of injured. 
“Duck hunting?” he demanded. “What’s 
the idea? What's the matter with stay 
ing right here and having another go at 
these rainbows?” 

Orv grinned. “Nothing’s the matter 
with it,” he said. “I just thought maybe 
you wanted a change.” 

Dick shook his head. “I’m satisfied.” 
He turned to Bob and me. “How about 
you?” 

I sneaked a look back at the tent, at 
my two blankets, and remembered how 
thin they had felt an hour before day 
break. There was nothing to indicate 
that the weather would warm up. If we 
fished tomorrow it meant camping here 
tonight, with a rim of ice on the pools in 
the morning. 

Then I glanced down at the river and 
remembered Dick’s last rainbow coming 
out of the dark cold water like a silver 
thunderbolt. I recalled his long savage 
runs, the heart-stopping way he jumped 
at the foot of the pool, his last fierce 
flurry beside the boat. 

Maybe tomorrow I’d connect with one 
as big. What was a little chill in the 
night, after all? 

“Me, I’m for fishing,” I voted firmly. 


Don’t Wade Narrow Streams 


ARROW trout streams are much 

damaged by wading, and should be 
fished from the banks. No angler should 
wade any stream unless he cannot reach 
the likely spots from shore. In going 
downstream the angler makes much 
noise, which alarms the fish and causes 
them to seek refuge. Fishing upstream 
the noise made by the angler is muffled 
by the rush of the stream; though a 
harder method of fishing, it yields twice 
as many fish. These are the opinions of 
David Groy, a well-known fisherman in 
eastern and central Pennsylvania, who 
raises many brook and rainbow trout 
yearly at the Hershey, Pa., hatchery. 
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FLOODLIGHT!.. 


CAMP, CABIN, SPORT 
With Brilliant 100-Ft. Circle of Light 





As Low As 
$395 


Coleman 


Floodlight Lantern, National Sport Favorite 





Powerful Coleman Lantern floodlights 
100-foot circle. Gives a fine, white hght 
almost like daylight. Read anewspaper at 
fifty feet. Instant lighting—stormproof. 
Genuine exclusive Pyrex glass globe. 
Safety sealed fuel—can’t spill. Self-clean- 
ing generator lasts for months. Priced as 
low as $3.95. See your Coleman dealer now! 














i mp Meals That 
Casts xe’ Home Cook- 
On Coleman — 
Folds up— earries like 
suitcase Big-m«e al< . ; 
pacity! 2 and $long-!i € 
Cerast Oven option- 
aled fuel 
tank stant-lighting: 
=_ a dealer now: 

















FREE! Write for 
FREE folders on 
Coleman Lanterns 
and Stoves. Ad- 
dress Dept. OL-112. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, tl. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. (0112) 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 
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MAN CRN 


Faw hunting and fishing where it's best; a winter 
vacation in Florida, California or along the Gulf Coast; 
springtime in the “‘Smokys;"’ summer among the lakes 
or mountains of the North. Schult Trailer owners en- 
joy all this, just for the cost of a little more gas. No 
reservations, no disappointments. Finest quarters at 
lowest cost. All the comforts of home, wonderful beds 
for four, super insulation against heat and cold. Steel 
exteriors. 8 models $545 to $3600. Get 
facts now on mew ECONOMY Line. 
W rite for free catalog and name of near- 
est dealer. SCHULT TRAILERS, Inc., 
Dept.1210, Elkhart, Indiana. In Can- 
ada: Beach-Schult, Ltd., Ortawa, Ont. 
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Trolling for Fun and Fish 


AVE you ever fished a lake when 
casting brought only small fish 
but trolling yielded good catches? 
Probably you have and, like me, 
have heard some anglers say they'd stick 
to unproductive casting rather than troll, 
because trolling is unsportsmanlike. 

No one can deny that casting is both 
fascinating and effective, and person- 
ally I prefer that way of fishing. But 
there are times when trolling gets 
more and better fish, and undeniably 
it’s both pleasurable and sporting. I 
challenge any statement to the con- 
trary. The troller who is consistently 
successful has skill of a rare kind. 
True, trolling isn’t so spectacular as 
casting, but knowledge of how to troll 
is just as important as knowing how 
to cast. The expert troller has learned 
from experience that some kinds of 
lures are best for certain conditions; 
that one type of lure must travel con- 
sistently at a certain depth 
and speed because those fac- 


- 








of most of the other types widely used. 

Standard trolling lures may be grouped 
into two different types. One has blades 
mounted on a rigid wire shank; the other 
is mounted on split rings attached to 
swivels. The last mentioned has more of 
a wobbling motion than the rigid type. 
Both types have their admirers. Person- 


Keel For Spinners 
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Two Rigs For Deep Trolling 


ally a high spinning speed hampers in- 
stead of helping your chances of success. 
Shape of the blades is unimportant un- 
less the shape is such that the lure 
doesn’t spin well, or resists too much 
when being trolled. Some of the spinners 
which approach the circular in shape, 
troll so hard in the large sizes that it is 
wearisome to use them, and they put 

a severe strain on the tackle. The 
elongated, narrow type of blade is 
much more satisfactory in large-size 
lures, not because they have more ap- 
peal to the fish but because they are 
much easier to use. But that same 
roundish shape that is unsatisfactory 

in large sizes is an advantage in the 
smaller lures. Their resistance to the 
water makes the spinner wobble, 
which the narrow-blade types don’ 
do. Non-wobbling spinners are good 
on some occasions, but wobbling ac- 
tion of small blades is almost invaria- 
bly attractive to game fish. 

Both single and double 





tors are necessary for success; 
and that the speed at which 
the boat travels has a bearing 
upon those same factors. 
The successful troller must 
also know the bottom over 
which he trolls. If he doesn't, 
he will waste much time in 
fishing water where no meth- 
od of fishing will take a fish. 
He must know those little 
tricks of manipulation in troll- 
ing which are so difficult to 
describe—much more so than 






SQUEEZE-ON 
LEAD SINKER 


7 blades are effective. After 
much fishing with both types 
I have no preference except in 
fishing for lake trout. Then 
weird combinations of half a 
dozen or more blades often 
take fish when all else fails. 
However, when you use dou- 
ble blades for fish other than 
lake trout, be sure they spin 
easily and at low speed. With 
double spoons you have two 
blades to check instead of one. 
3etter be sure, however, that 








in telling of casting technique 
but which are so effective. 


4 each works properly. 
One objection to spinners is 





A good troller fishes every 
minute his lure is in the water. 
Trolling involves much more 
than merely dragging a lure 
behind a boat, common belief 
to the contrary. 

Though almost any lure 
may be trolled, some are bet- 
ter adapted for this than oth- 
ers. You require a lure readily 
controlled so that it will run 
at the proper depth; and if it 
is reasonably snagproof, so 
much the better. Where the 
water is very weedy, trolling 
is better left untried, unless 
the weed beds are 4 ft. or more 








FLOATING 
LURE _ 





EASILY 
BREAKABLE 
LINE 





that they are liable to twist 
the line. A keel, such as is 
shown in the top sketch, will 
prevent this, and can easily 
be made of sheet aluminum. 
The larger’ sporting - goods 
stores sell sizes suitable for 
large lures. For smaller lures 
a blade 1%, in. long by 7% in. 
wide will suffice. 

Spoons of the darting type 
are excellent in some waters. 
Where they produce, they re- 
main consistently effective; 
but in other waters they’re no 
good at all. During the last 
two seasons, in my lake troll- 











below the surface. When the 

surface is pretty well covered 

with weeds, and the open spots have 
plant growth directly under the surface, 
then casting or fly-fishing with top-water 
baits is better. However, should you wish 
to try trolling anyway, select the most 
weedproof lure you can get and go to it. 
Excellent for such conditions is a lure 
with small spinnér blades hung loosely 
at the ends of the weed guards. I prefer 
small sizes of this type. Spinner blades 
so mounted have life and action eveh 
when being dragged through weeds 
which would completely stop the action 
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ally I believe that each has its good 
points, and the wise angler will give both 
an equal trial. As the cost of spinners is 
small, you should have an assortment 
of varieties, sizes, and colors. I prefer 
the plain spoons, in the swivel type; and 
those dressed with bright red beads, in 
the rigid-shank type. At that, there isn’t 
one spinner in my kit that hasn’t done 
good work for me at one time or another, 
and I wouldn’t part with any one. The 
chief essential in a spinner is that it 
spin easily and at a very low speed. Usu- 


ing for bass, pickerel, pike, 

and wall-eyes, I fished 10 lakes 
in widely separated locations. In eight 
of these lakes the darting, wobbling 
spoon wasn’t worth a tinker’s dam, but 
in the two other lakes it cleaned up, and 
I'd have been out of luck without such 
spoons. In the lakes where the wobblers 
didn’t work, however, the spinners 
worked very well indeed. When it comes 
to lake trout, the wobbling-darter spoon 
is in a class by itself. Even though 10 
years have elapsed between visits to cer- 
tain lakes, I’ve found that the lakers 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Trolling for Fun and Fish 


(Continued from page 92) 


there still seemed to prefer this spoon. 

Spoons, if correctly made, are a delight 
to use. Their action is plainly felt, their 
resistance to water is slight, they don’t 
twist the line, and the moment you pick 
up a bit of foreign matter the cessation 
of the throbbing action at once warns 
you to reel in and clean off the spoon. 

Some plugs make fine trolling lures, 
and often they prove better than spoons. 
Just as with spinners, those plugs which 
have plenty of action at low speeds will 
be most effective. Under most conditions 
the deep-running type is most useful; 
but there are times when surface types 
are good. When trolling on the surface, 
use a very long line—from 60 to 100 ft. 
Go very slowly, just crawling along. 
Twitch the lure so that it pops or other- 
wise makes a disturbance. Such manipu- 
lation usually is confined to casting, but 
it’s often good when trolling. 

As for color, each of us has his own 
opinions, and much could be said on the 
subject. My belief is that a variety of 
colors and combinations of colors is nec- 
essary. In spoons you should have nickel 
or silver, brass or gold, and copper. Some 
should be solid color, others should be 
combinations. A dash of red paint is 
often advantageous. In plugs I like four 
different colors—white with red head, 
silver shiner effect, frog-green and white, 
and yellow perch. 


HEN you select a color to fish, be 

guided by conditions. Attach a 
spoon to your line and pull it through the 
water near you, to see how it looks. Try 
different colors for comparison. If the 
water is very clear, probably a highly 
polished nickel or silver spoon is too con- 
spicuous to be good. Sometimes rubbing 
such excessively shiny spoons with an 
emery cloth is a good stunt. This reduces 
the shine and makes a satiny appearance 
that fish seem to like. Bright sunshine 
also sometimes lessens the effectiveness 
of highly polished baits. But those same 
lures in the same water may be very 
taking if the day is dark. 

Murky, discolored waters require lures 
which show up best under such condi- 
tions. Sometimes yellow is better than 
white. Black is sometimes more killing 
than white, red, or yellow. That color is 
best which gives good visibility without 
being showy. When making your selec- 
tion consider the natural foods which 
may be in the water. If yellow perch are 
plentiful, try a lure resembling those fish. 
Some spoons and plugs are made to re- 
semble the perch coloring. If you haven't 
such, try a brass or gold spoon rather 
than one of nickel or silver. If the prin- 
cipal food fish is a shiner, use shiner 
finishes or a nickel or silver spoon. Good 
judgment in this matter is just a matter 
of using common sense. 

Sometimes odd lures quite unlike nat- 
ural foods are better than natural bait 
itself. But such times cannot be pre- 
dicted, for every angling rule has its ex- 
ception. The beginner is prone to form 
conclusions based on success in a limited 
area, and over short periods of time. 
Much experience over a wide territory 
invariably proves that no angler is either 
all right or all wrong. Keep an open 
mind. Use your eyes and ears and, above 
all, don’t become opinionated. 

In trolling, lures too heavy for the 
average fly rod and too light for the 
usual bait-casting rod may be _ used. 


Often such lures are very effective, and 
are neglected because of difficulty in 
casting them. So trolling widens the 
field for the inexperienced fisherman, o1 
One with limited equipment. True, light 
lures may be weighted so that they can 
be cast with the average bait-casting 
rod; but weighting them means attach 
ing them close to the lure, and this may 
handicap their action and life. Still, 
trolling such lures is enjoyable because 
they don’t pull hard against the rod 
A fly rod works very nicely with them, 
by the way. 

It is rarely necessary to use a sinker in 
trolling waters of medium depth. If it is 
needful to get to a depth not possible 
with the weight of the lure alone, there 
are several satisfactory weighting meth- 
ods. The simplest is to attach a squeeze 
on sinker about 4 ft. above the lure, as 
shown. That space is needed between 
lure and sinker to allow freedom of 
movement to the bait. Another rig, 
which takes advantage of the fact that 
a light lure has more life than most 
heavy lures, enables you to fish a light 
lure deep, by means of a sinker placed 
from 4 to 3 ft. before it and attached to 
a three-way swivel. With the designated 
distance between lure and weight, the 
lure will swim above the bottom, yet be 
close enough to be effective. Only the 
sinker will hit bottom, and if this is at- 
tached >y a line which breaks easily you 
may work the water thoroughly without 
risk of losing lures. Sinkers are so cheap 
that their loss makes no difference, so 
have plenty in your tackle box. Should 
your lure get caught on bottom, often it 
may be freed by retracing your course 
and pulling from the opposite direction 

In using this sinker hook-up, remem 
ber that different lures require varying 
distances between weight and bait. Ex 
perience will show you which is the best 
distance for the particular type of bait 
you're using. 

No special tackle is needed for trolling 
except when fishing very deep for lake 
trout. For that you require a wire line 
Some of the new wire lines are so fine 
and sink so readily that a fairly light 
rod may be used. The new-type tubula! 
steel fly rods in the 8 and 814-ft. lengths 
are satisfactory, and a bait-casting rod 
can always be used for any kind of 
trolling 

Trolling is a grand way to learn, in un- 
familiar waters, just where the fish ars 
Furthermore, it is really good sport. Get 
acquainted with it—Ray Bergman 


Women Anglers Only 

HE woman angler is being catered to 

these days. Several states are encou! 
aging feminine participation in the fish 
ing sport by restricting various waters to 
the use of women, or children, or both 

South Carolina and Georgia have both 
reserved streams for such use. Wiscon 
sin has designated several ponds as for 
the youngsters’ sole enjoyment. At 
Spring Creek, Pa., a part of the trout 
water there is for the feminine angler 
only. 

Connecticut, however, has done mors 
along this line than any other state, says 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Not 
only are several ponds and streams re 
served for women and children, but 
woman fish warden is employed to give 
instruction in proper fishing methods. 
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PFLUEGER 


A Great Name in Tackle 


BUILT FROM GENERATIONS OF 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 












New 
Pflueger 
ZAM 
Saeee 
q PINNER 
To $1.00 each 
A\ » . S 
rN Chum Weedless 
we SPOON New Snapie 
‘ No. 7172 SPINNER 
sizes 2-3-4-5 6 varieties 
Prices Price 
ee 60c, 65c, 75c TSc each 
Tandem 
SPINNER 


No. 1998; 7 sizes 
40c to 80c each 








MEDALIST 
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No, 1993 


no Poost 
4 No. 1993L 
> Light Spool 
$10.00 


Pflueger 
CAPITOL 
with 
Torpedo 
Handle 
No. 1985 
$7.50 
No. 1988 
$9.00 
No. 1989 
$10.00 


Send for 
Pocket 
Catalog 
FREE! 


Combined 
fishing guide 
and catalog 
of Pflueger 
Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Rods, 
Lines, Lead- 
ers, Spinners 
: ~- “rything 
n Tackle for 
CAPITOL any kind of 


fishing. 








THE ENTERPRISE MF COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle s, Inc. 
Dept. OL-10 “The Pfiuegers’’ Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, withougcost, Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No, 160, 
Name 
Address 


City = State 
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Fishing Facts Sheridan R. Jones. 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole ar ne fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 


line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 


sented. The chapter on ‘‘Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use The gives you many new kinks about 
worms, hel; te rasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, cla atfish lures, and carp baits. More 
than two doze f the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers t l re described separately—where to 
look for the it 
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Hunter’s One of the many popular 
styles in the great Original 
Chippewa line is this all 
purpose Hunter's Special 
ight weight with stitched 
pac toe and sure-foot corded 
sole and heel. All sizes and 
styles. Get Original Chippe- 
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Grandma Beats My King 


(Continued from page 27) 


one side, with the line bowed by the 
running tide. He was a small salmon, 
swimming along meekly. 


“Well!” Grandma said. “Is that all 
there is to it?” 

But then the fish took a look at the 
boat, and decided he didn’t like it. For 


a starter he went straight up in the air 
about three feet, came down with a 
thrashing rush, and plunged for the 
bottom like a shooting star. 

The rod whipped down almost to the 
water. The reel set up that squealing 
that turns a fisherman’s heart to jelly. 

“Oh-h-h!” Grandma exclaimed. 

She didn’t stop cranking, though. The 
little salmon fought stubbornly, deep 
under the boat, but he didn’t have the 
weight to hold out. Slowly he came up, 
until we could see him, turning weakly 
this way and that, with his sides reflect- 
ing silver lights through the green 
water. He made four short surface runs, 
and then I gaffed him. 

“Nice fish,” I said. “He’ll go seven or 
eight pounds.” 


RANDMA was rubbing her wrists, 
and I knew the strain had been hard 
on her hands. But there was a primitive 
gleam of triumph in her eyes. “Well,” 
she said, “stop dawdling, and start up 
the boat. I want to catch another one.” 
I took a look around and started the 
motor hastily. Already there were 
strands of seaweed showing on the 
surface of the swirling, foam-flecked 
water. We were close to the bar—far 
too close for this weather. The boat 
clawed its way through the combers to 
deeper water. 

“Be reasonable,” I pleaded. 
stay out in this. We're almost 
gas 

“Slow down!” Grandma ordered. “How 
can I troll when we're skittering like a 
speed boat? And if you can stop 
splashing water over me, if you 
please.” 

The rod in Grandma’s 
quite like a switch. I could remember 
other times, and other switches. Auto- 
matically I slowed the motor. But I was 
canny enough to head in toward the pier. 

Grandma let out the line, and almost 
immediately she socked into another 
king. The rod whipped down—and stayed 
down. I thought the reel would never 
stop unwinding. 


“We can’t 
out of 


see 


all 


hand looked 


“Stop the motor,” Grandma ordered 
calmly. 
“Not on your life!” I rebelled. “I'll 


just keep her headed into the sea, and 
you can drag the fish along.” 

“T can’t drag him along,” Grandma 
said with irritation. “He keeps going the 
other way.” 

“Never mind,” I consoled her. “‘There’s 
600 feet of line on the reel. He can goa 
long way.” 

But I could see that Grandma didn’t 
favor such tactics. Her method of catch- 
ing a fish—or anything else—is to go 
after it with vim, vigor, and a pair of 
brass knuckles. However, she was too 
busy to offer an argument. This king 
had weight. So with the tide pulling with 
him, and the boat pulling away, the reel 
howled merrily. 

Grandma cranked awhile without get- 
ting anywhere. Then she reached for 
the star drag and gave it a determined 
twist. 

Results The reel 


were immediate. 


growled to a stop. The rod tip lunged 
down and I had to dodge to avoid being 
speared. 

“Don’t do that!” I yelled. “He’ll smash 
the tackle!” 

“Nonsense!” Grandma was calm 
smiling. “I’m going to pull him in.” 

The thin steel rod curved like a barrel 
hoop. I groaned. The boat reared up 
over a hissing wave, and a banner of 
spray flung over us. Grandma found the 
reel handle, and cranked jerkily. It 
was taking every ounce of strength in 
her hands and arms. 

The king, I observed with vast relief, 
was not too big. Otherwise the tackle 
would never have held together. Grand- 
ma slowly and grimly reeled him in. 
Once or twice the tightened drag yielded 
a yard or two of line, but not often. I 
had never seen a rod take punishment 
the way my whippy steel rod was taking 
it. Someone had to lose that fight—and 
it wouldn’t be Grandma. 

The king came up to the boat with his 
mouth wide open and his gills spread. 
He was half dead already. I swung the 
boat and gaffed him without stopping. 

I looked at Grandma. She was rubbing 
the fingers of her left hand, slowly 
straightening them. They were curved 
and set to the grip of the rod. 

“TIT got him,” she nodded with 
satisfaction. “And I declare, I 
he’s bigger than the one you 
so much about!” 

I kept quiet—and headed for the pier 
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SUCCESSFUL method of wall-eye 

fishing is to troll slowly with a small 
spinner and a lamprey eel—what the 
bait sellers call a “lamper.” But the 
trick is to attach the “lamper” to the 
hook properly. 

As your spinner comes from the tackle 
shop it needs a minor improvement 
The first step is to get a piece of flexibl« 
wire about 3 in. long (like the wire th« 
service station attendant uses to attac 
a tag to your car telling you when t 
change oil. Since you won't change it 
anyway, you might as well use that 
wire as any.) Run the wire through th: 
eye of the hook and fasten it by twist- 
ing, leaving one end long. 

Now take a lamper and run the hook 
through his mouth, down through his 
body for about 2 in., and then out. Slide 
the eel up the hook until his head is 
about % in. from the eye of the hook 
Then run the free end of the wire 
through the “lamper’s” head, and pull 
it fairly tight. Wrap the wire tightly 
around the head and the eel is there 
to stay. 


Now some advice on how to use your 


rig: 

Troll slowly and as near the bottom 
as possible. 

Three “lampers” for each fisherman 
ought to do. One, fastened as shown, 
will catch a lot of fish before being torn 
from the hook.—Clifton H. Luster. 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


EVER have I seen “First, consider those times when 
any need for a worm-fishing and fly-fishing are rela- 
hook as small as size tively good. Usually fly-fishing is almost 


20. Furthermore, there useless until about May 10, while worm- 


isn’t one hackle neck fishing during that time is very good 
in a thousand which From May 10 to the last of June fly- 
has hackles with a fishing is at its peak, and worm-fishing 





From July 1 to the 
end of the fllees and worms pro- 
duce about equally. This may be ques 


spread narrow enough not so productive. 
to be suited to a hook 

of this size, and I’m generous even in 
that statement. In fact, I have trouble tioned, but if we consider catches made 
in finding hackles really suitable for a on the Beaverkill after heavy August 
No. 18 hook, and most of the time I have thundershowers, I think it’s true. 

on hand dozens of necks of each color. “Some interesting conclusions may be 


season 


Admitted that each neck has _ short drawn. First, there are 40 days when 
hackles, the fact remains that most of worm-fishing is good and fly-fishing poor 
these hackles have a wide spread—wide Next there are 50 days when fly-fishing 
enough for a No. 14 hook or larger. It is best, with worm-fishing fair. After 
is well to remember that the hackle that comes 60 days when results are 


spread practically determines the fly size. about equal. Assuming that during the 
A No. 18 fly tied with a hackle spread of first period the odds favor worms 5 to 
4% in., which is a good size for a hook 1, and during the second period they 
that small, is really a smaller fly than a favor flies by 4 to 1, by mathematics we 
No. 20 hook tied with a spread of * in. arrive at the conclusion that the odds 
When a hackle of % in. or more is tied favor worm-fishing for the whole season 
on a No. 16 hook, such a fly becomes a by 6 to 5. The Bergman statement may 
spider or variant—which is something have been wishful thinking.” 

different from a standard No. 16. Experi- My contention is that the fly, in the 
menting with short-shank hooks and right hands, is more efficient than worms 
narrow-spread hackles will reveal really during the latter part of the 
small flies with good hooking qualities. time when my correspondent claims that 


season, a 


sa a worms and flies are equally effective. 
A reader challenges a statement I What do you think? 
made in a recent issue, as to the rela- * 8 


There is considerable confusion in de- 
termining what is meant by the word 
“pray” in describing feathers. Grizzly is 
the gray of Barred Rock chicken feath- 
ers; smoky is that sooty color which is 
ideal for Quill Gordon, Dark Hendrick 
son, and the like; blue-gray light and 
blue-gray dark are the two average blues 


tive productiveness of worms against 
flies on trout. This is what I saic: “It is 
my conviction that if worms alone are 
used throughout the season the angler 
will not take one third as many fish as 
he would with only flies.” The reader 
bases his opinion on experience in the 
Beaverkill and other Catskill streams in 


New York state. He says: used for Blue Quill, Blue Dun, etc.—R. B 
/ 
°° ANGLERS QUERIES ° 
: 6 and 8. Dry—Adams, 14 and 16; Multi Spent 
n 
Streamers for Pen sylvania Gnat, 12 and 14; Ginger Quill, 10 and 12; Blue 
Question: What streamer flies would you Quill, 10 and 12; Royal Coachman, 16. How 
recommend for Pennsylvania trout?—R. L. T., ever, I find that most of the flies used in other 
Pa sections are all right in this region. Any fly 


in the ginger, blue-gray, or grizzly color classes 


Answer: I’ve had some good luck with mar- is very useful.—R. B. 
abou flies in black, yellow, and white. Almost 
any bucktail of brown and white, or black and Sun at Angler’s Back 


white with silver, is satisfactory.—R. B. 
Question: Should a fisherman face the sun 
or have it at his back when after trout?—H. E., 


Outfit for Light Plugs North Carolina 


Question: Is a 6-ft. rod practical for plugs 
f ¥4 oz. or less? Should it be bamboo or tubu- Answer: Your question has many involved 
lar steel, and what type of reel should go with angles. But remember that when you face the 


sun, the fish can see you much more easily than 


if he’s facing the and your back is to it 
When fishing with the sun behind you, all you 
shadow. It's rare 


it?e—L. H. D., Pa. 
sun 

Answer: For lightweight-plug fishing, a 
6-ft. rod is very serviceable. I've never handled 
a steel rod which compared to bamboo for light 
though I prefer steel for % 
and 34-oz. plugs. The reel for your outfit should 
be free-spool. It’s very hard to cast the lightest 
lures with regular-spool reels.—R 


need to watch out for is your 
ly that this extends far enough to do any 


When it 


harm 


lures—this even does, you can take precautions.—R. B 


Keeping Worms 


Question: Can you give me some tips on the 


Wyoming Trout Outfit care and feeding of angleworms?—H. S., lowa 
Question: Having just moved to Wyoming, Answer: The container should be earthe: 
I'm in the market for a new dry-fly trout rod, ware or wooden A 3-gal. stoneware cr 
and wonder if a 9-ft., 5-oz. rod would fill the bill containing about 8 in. of mellow earth covered 
What is a minimum list of patterns in both wet with a layer of plant material (moss, sod, et« 
and dry flies for trout in this region?—S. E. S., will take care of about 100 worms. Keep the 
Wyo. container in a cool, dark place. If you plan t 
keep the worms more than 3 weeks, feed them 
Answer: The rod you mention would be very a little finely chopped raw beef, suet, crumbled 
serviceable in your country. It had better not hard-boiled eggs, or even well-crumbled bread 
be too stiff. Here are the flies which do the best crumbs. Sprinkle the food on the surface of 
work for me in Wyoming and Montana: Wet— the soil in the container—that is, under the 


Royal Coachman (best in streamer style), sizes covering of plant material.—R. B. 
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Start now to make your own movie al- 
bum. It is the essence of simplicity with a 
Filmo. Loading can be done in twenty 
seconds. The film drops into place with- 
out threading over the sprockets. Press 
the button—what you see, you get in black- 
and-white or full, natural color—even in 
slow motion. Newsreel-length scenes cost 
no more than snapshots! 


Made by the makers of Hollywood's 
professional movie equipment, with four 
speeds, device for animating cartoons, and 
provision for adding accessories as your 
skill grows, the palm-size Filmo 8 is a 
basic camera that will meet your present 
and future needs. Priced from $49.50. 
Easy terms. See your camera dealer—he 
knows Filmos. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. 
Established 1907. 
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Team Up with the Skipper 


NFORTUNATELY there seem to 

be frequent misunderstandings be- 

tween anglers and the captains of 

boats which they charter. This 
generally comes about because of ig- 
norance on the part of those who hire 
the boats, and consequently they don’t 
always see eye to eye with the skipper 
on problems which are apt to come up 
during the course of a trip. 

In all probability, disagreement of 
this kind wouldn’t arise were the pas- 
sengers all experienced anglers. Many 
of them, however, are not fisher- 
men at all, merely people who 
have picked the ocean as a likely 
spot for a lark. This type of 
freight is pretty wearing on a 
skipper’s little 
wonder that he becomes crotch- 
ety after running several of 
these parties in succession. 

The attitude of such groups 
generally is that because they 
have chartered a boat, the sky 
is the limit while they’re aboard, 
and what they do is none of the 
skipper’s business. But there are 
some fundamental rules which 
must be observed by all pas- 
sengers. One is that the angler 
is responsible for the loss or 
breakage of any fishing tackle 
that has been placed at his dis- 
posal by the captain. Generally 
a printed rule to this effect is 
prominently displayed on a craft. 
Yet, odd to relate, arguments 
still arise. More than 
have seen a captain submit to 
the loss of a $100 outfit rather 
than enter into a dispute. 

Tackle is often lost because 
the angler using it falls asleep 
in his fishing chair, or leans it 
against the coaming—brake on 
his reel—while he eats a sand- 
wich. If a heavy fish strikes, the 
outfit goes overboard. The mate, 
of course, is supposed to scurry 
around and see that there is no 
heavy pressure on lines under 
these circumstances. But since this 
often brings down satirical invective 
upon his head, a mate can't be blamed 
for deliberately ducking this duty. 

Last season unprecedented numbers 
of swordfish appeared in the waters off 
New Jersey and Long Island, and their 
presence brought about a controversy 
that might well have been avoided had 
skippers and sportsmen got together be- 
forehand. When the boats put out, the 
anglers came upon numbers of the 
swordfish lolling on the surface of the 
water, too full of food to be interested 
in bait. They proved to be a terrific 
temptation to those captains whose 
boats were equipped with pulpits, and 
the skippers had recourse to their har- 
poons with varying degrees of success. 

Now, it takes considerable time to 


nerves, and it’s 


once I 


harpoon and boat a 350-lb. swordfish. 
During such a struggle the anglers who 
had chartered the boat had to take the 
role of not-too-interested bystanders. 
The bagging of swordfish, however, 
netted the captains from $100 to $150 
a fish, and such a sum can’t be lightly 
ignored. 

But many of the anglers who had 
chartered a boat considered that the 
period devoted to harpooning was an 
infringement on the time which they’d 
paid for, and which should have been 





A good captain knows how to get a conquered sailfish aboard 
without trouble, but handling erratic anglers isn't so easy 


spent in trolling. Of course, there were 
many who didn’t object, who felt they 
were repaid by seeing a spectacle that 
they’d never before witnessed. But there 
were enough protests to bring undesir- 
able publicity for the charter boats, and 
to pose a question in ethics which has 
yet to be solved. 

Here, in our opinion, the protesting 
anglers were in the right. They hire the 
boat and the captain’s time, and it 
should be up to them to decide the 
course of procedure when a swordfish is 
sighted. Many object to harpooning on 
sporting grounds alone. They'll cheer- 
fully spend half a day endeavoring to 
get a fish to take bait, but they won't 
consider a harpoon for a moment, even 
if they go home without fish. 

The ultimate in frustration, however, 


comes to the angler who has been pre- 
senting a tempting bait to a swordfish 
for a lengthy period, only to have a pro- 
fessional fisherman come along and sink 
an iron into it, right under the angler’s 
nose. One can readily excuse irritability 
under such conditions. 

There are many precautions you your- 
self can take to insure a smooth, pleas- 
ant trip. If you charter a boat it is 
always advisable to be sure that those 
you take along are real anglers, not 
fellows going along just for the ride. 
What can be more annoying 
than to hear someone suggest 
that there’s been enough fishing 
and that a good swim is in 
order? That never meets with a 
skipper’s approval, and though 
I have known several to permit 
swimming from their craft, they 
were always visibly nervous un- 
til the webfooted boys were safe- 
ly back in the cockpit. 

If you want a real fishing trip, 
don’t bring children along. I 
have nothing against them in 
their place, but that place cer- 
tainly isn’t the deck of a fishing 
boat. So if a friend gets the idea 
that he'd like to take along eight- 
year-old Junior, resist him even 
at the risk of losing him as a 
friend. The very best that you 
could expect of Junior is that 
he’d be seasick the entire trip; 
and if he weren’t you’d wish he 
were, if that would keep him 
quiet. Even the most placid of 
captains will begin to itch and 
sweat when a couple of cunning 
little tots, grown tired of hold- 
ing a line, start a game of hop- 
scotch on the cabin roof. 

Nothing else in the world can 
equal the pleasure of a day spent 
fishing on the ocean, with every- 
thing running smoothly. The best 
way to achieve that is for the 
skipper to have consideration 
for his guests, and for them to 
have it for him. But such a 
pleasant relationship can be ruined by 
little things, and a barrage of ignorant 
questions or advice hurled at a skipper 
busily engaged in managing his craft is 
probably the easiest way to start trouble. 
So don’t take anybody, or go with any- 
body, who likes to put in his two cents’ 
worth where it isn’t wanted. 

The captain, through’ experience, 
should be able to size up his passengers. 
If he’s in doubt, a few veiled inquiries 
should establish the status of those 
who've chartered his boat, and he'll 
know how to handle them accordingly. 
It’s perfectly all right for him to slip 
a billiard-cue rod equipped with a 9-0 
reel and 24-thread line into the hands of 
a novice for use on bluefish and school 
tuna. But it would hardly be appreci- 
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ated by the old-timer who’s used to tak- 
ing his marlin and sails on a 3-6 rig 
The same is true of advice: pouring it 
inte the ears of a neophyte is the cap 
tain’s prerogative, but he should muffle 
his voice and keep his hands off the 
tackle when he’s in the presence of a 
veteran. 

So it’s give and take on both sides. 
Captains are human, opinions of ce! 
tain fishermen to the contrary notwith- 
standing. They wear pants like the rest 
of us, have hearts, and if, occasionally, 
there is a trifle more disdain in their 
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COMPOUND portant item. Some skippers could make 


more money working ashore in the ship- 
yards, because most of them are crafts 
men, and in demand. 

Therefore civility, but not servility, 
can be expected of the skippers. If ons 
of them comes to the conclusion that 
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Coyote-Greyhound Question 


HIS department carried a write-up, 
in October, 1939, with the title, “Are 
Greyhounds Killers?” It dealt with 
the question of whether a first-class 
greyhound, alone and unaided, can catch 
and kill a coyote in good health, one 
whose running gear and teeth are in A-l 
working order. At the finish of the ar- 
ticle I had failed to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory answer, for the good and sufficient 
reason that my data were not complete 
and definite enough to be conclusive. 
But I left myself wide open 
for a left hook to the chin 
with the statement that I 
should be glad to hear from 
who had actually 
seen one lone’ greyhound 
catch and kill his coyote. 
That challenge was accept- 
ed promptly and with spirit. 
Nothing that has appeared in 
these pages since I have been 
editing the Dog Department 
has brought me more letters 
from readers, or letters more 
practical and to the _ point. 
Quite incidentally I discov- 
ered, at about the same time, 
that the question, far from 
being purely academic, as the 
highbrows put it, is exactly 
the opposite. The coyote is a 
real and ever-present problem 
in the West—so much so that 
in a number of states every 


someone 


session of the legislature for 
the last 10 years has consid- 
ered ways and means for his 


extermination, and that up to now he 
has considered with conspicuous success 
ways and means of outsmarting the law- 
makers as fast as they think up schemes. 

It appears that the coyote, like the 
crow, thrives on persecution. I have it 
on good authority that there are more of 
these sheep-and-poultry killers plying 
their trade today than there were 10 
years ago; also that they not only are 
growing in number but have steadily ex- 
tended their range until they have in- 
vaded the East and staked out home- 
steads in states like New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

So it seems sensible to relay to Eastern 
as well as Western sportsmen some of 
the information supplied by the gentle- 
men who have written me their expe- 
riences with greyhounds in attempts to 
put the coyote family permanently out 
of circulation. I am offering a few ex- 
tracts from some of the letters referred 
to. These quotations must necessarily be 
brief, but I have tried to extract a fair 
percentage of the meaty material the 
writers have sent me and to pack it in 
condensed form in a reasonably small 
container. 

The first testimony to be considered 
by you, the jury in the case, comes from 
Sidney Morris, who resides in Evergreen, 
Colo. Here, in part, is what he writes: 
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Can a good greyhound, alone 
and unaided, catch and kill 
a coyote whose running gear 
and teeth are in A-I order? 


“T have hunted coyotes with grey- 
hounds and hunted them successfully. 
As to the lone-dog angle, here’s a typical 
example. I was traveling between Gilroy 
and Merced, Calif., with two friends and 
one greyhound, when we stopped at a 
stream to give the dog a drink. As we 
released the dog a coyote shot out from 
beneath a little bridge, went into high, 
and streaked it for parts unknown. He 
never reached his objective. In less than 
four minutes he joined the only really 





good coyotes there are—the dead ones. 

“On the same trip we got three more 
greyhounds and went out to the Merced 
plains for a regularly planned hunt. We 
were but a few rods off the main high- 
way when up jumped two coyotes. When 
we loosed our hounds, three set sail for 
coyote No. 1, and the fourth dog confined 
his attention to No. 2. After watching the 
three dogs kill their customer, imagine 
our surprise when we returned from the 
chase to find the lone greyhound had not 
only killed his coyote, but had dragged it 
back to our auto and was actually trying 
to pull it up into the car. This fellow was 
a track dog weighing 60 lb. If you 
doubt that a lone greyhound can catch 
and kill a coyote, go to Modesto, Calif., 
climb up on a soap box, and say so. You 
will find plenty of money to cover any 
bet you care to make against the dog 
and in favor of the coyote.” 

Morris is now excused with thanks and 
Walt Dudley of Ely, Nev., takes the 
stand. The testimony he has to offer is, 
in effect, as follows: 

“T have seen a single greyhound catch 
and kill his coyote, not once but many 
times; but to my way of thinking a pair 
of well-trained dogs do the ideal job, and 
their teamwork and efficiency will warm 
the cockles of any sportsman’s heart.” 

Dudley goes on to volunteer some 


added information, which, while not pre- 
cisely on the point at issue, is interesting 
and instructive: 

“The hounds should be bought as pups 
and, since the greyhound is by nature 
more or less weak-hearted when it comes 
to the kill, the pups should be well edu- 
cated for the work to be done. It is best 
to get youngsters that will become six 
or eight months old in June or July, 
when the young coyotes appear and can 
be caught by a man on a good fast sad- 
dle horse. 

“After catching your coyote, 
tie his mouth shut or muzzle 
him, and stake him out with 
a good long cord. Then bring 
on your greyhound pups, en- 
courage them to bark at the 
coyote, and, as their courage 
increases, worry him a little. 
When the dog pups have lost 
their natural fear, take the 
muzzle off the coyote. In the 
mild set-to that ensues, the 
coyote is pretty sure to get the 
worst of it, and the young 
hounds will gain confidence in 
their ability to handle him. 
> “Later on, supplement this 
training by freeing the coyote 
in open country and accom- 
panying your young dogs on 
horseback as they give chase 
and bring him to bay, which 
means he lies on his back to 
defend himself. At this point 
you might as well kill the coy- 
ote and allow the dogs to 
‘wool’ him a little. It is surprising how 
quickly this method will develop the 
savage instincts of the hounds and make 
them courageous and capable killers. 
I’m not going back on my original state- 
ment that a single greyhound may, at 
times, catch and kill a coyote, but for 
real results give me a pair trained in the 
way I have described.” 

Dudley very evidently knows both his 
coyotes and his greyhounds, and the 
judge compliments him on his contribu- 
tion to the evidence. Meanwhile G. R. 
Board of Boise City, Idaho, has been duly 
sworn as the third witness. 

The gist of his testimony is to the ef- 
fect that, while he believes there are oc- 
casional dogs that can catch and kill a 
coyote unassisted, he prefers to use a 
pack of three dogs with a small pick-up 
truck instead of a horse. His dogs are 
not purebred greyhounds, although they 
carry a certain percentage of that blood, 
and the trio have the game down to a 
science. Board has a notion he could 
téach a pack of purebreds to do both 
catching and killing, but says he would 
want a few of his crossbred coyote dogs 
to help him turn the trick. As for the 
single-dog proposition, Board says: 

“Any one dog might catch and kill a 
coyote once in his lifetime. Some might 

(Continued on page 99) 
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do it two or three times. But the hound 
that does it consistently, be he grey- 
hound or any other breed or mixture of 
breeds, is as rare as a $20 gold piece in 
a pauper’s pocket. It can be done, it has 
been done, and it will be done again; but 
it’s dollars to one of your grandma’s 
doughnuts it will never be done many 
times by the same dog.” 

I wish I could quote at greater length 
from the Dudley letter. It is filled to the 
brim with pertinent anecdotes and 
topped off with a lot of sound common 
sense; but there are other witnesses to 
be heard from. So we'll call R. A. Con- 
nery of Portland, Oreg. 

He has never seen a greyhound make 
a solo kill of a coyote; but his father once 
owned a 75-lb. purebred named Admiral 
Dewey that he believes performed that 
feat on several occasions. We'll let him 
tell his story in open court: 

“Our house was near the highway, but 
to reach it you crossed a bridge over a 
small creek lined with willows and el- 
derberry. One morning we saw a coyote 
near our barns, about a quarter of a mile 
from the house. Dad called Dewey and 
the chase was on, the coyote making for 
the road with the hound right at his 
heels. After the pair had crossed the 
bridge they were lost to our sight, but 
when we ran out onto the highway we 
found Dewey half a mile down the road, 
the coyote dead at his feet. 

“Now comes the significant part of the 
story. The quarry had been polished off 
for the kill by a wicked slash that had 
torn its left flank wide open. Previously 
we had found several dead coyotes 
around the ranch and in every case they 
showed the same torn flank. To make 
the circumstantial evidence still strong- 
er, in almost every instance the slash 
was on the left flank.” 

I think you'll agree Connery has made 
out a good case for the Dewey dog. We'll 
now listen to Ben Ammon, who hails 
from Bassett, Nebr. 

“Twenty years ago a good, fast shep- 
herd dog could outrun a coyote, but 
times have changed—and so have coy- 
otes. Using the good old survival-of-the- 
fittest system, the latter have acquired 
such speed and cunning that it takes an 
ace dog of any breed to catch the pests, 
much less kill them. I have owned and 
seen a great many greyhounds, but I 
have yet to see one that could catch and 
kill this speed merchant and vicious 
fighter without the help of his gang.” 


HE last witness to be heard is Alfred 

Moore of Cairevale, Saskatchewan. In 
my opinion he hits the argumentative 
nail square on the noodle when he says: 

“I have hunted coyotes with hounds 
for 30 years, and have never known a 
dog to catch and kill a full-grown coyote 
single-handed. I have had hounds that 
would catch young coyotes in the fall 
and handle them alone; but I have also 
seen an old coyote, backed into brush, 
keep three good hounds at bay. As I 
look at it, it’s more a matter of the age 
and condition of the coyote than of the 
breed and characteristics of the dog you 
hunt him with.” 

I have read and reread the entire tes- 
timony (of which you have seen only a 
part) and am pretty well convinced that 
Moore has the answer we're after.— 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 








The above statement is made by W. M. 
Donnell, well-known bird dog trainer 
and handler, of Climax, N. C., who is 
shown here with two of his several dogs 
that are fed 100% on Hunt Club. 


| “I can say most enthusiastically that 
Hunt Club gives my dogs an abundance 
of vitality and stamina,” says Mr. Don- 
nell. “Hunt Club also keeps their coats 
in the extra fine condition that denotes 
perfect health. For such an appetizing, 
vigor-building food it is surprisingly 
economical, too. 'm glad to reeommend 
Hunt Club to all dog owners.” 


Sportsmen will do well to follow the feed- 
ing practice of such a successful trainer 
and handler as W. M. Donnell, for you 
cannot feed a more healthful, energy- 
building, complete or convenient food 
to pups or grown dogs than Hunt Club. 


This meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food 


wh’ 
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Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 


Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for dogs 
at large. Insurance against kill- 
ing sheep and poultry. Made in 3 
sizes, each adjustable. Name breed 
wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. Ex- 
tra large sizes for Great Danes and 
St. Bernards etc. postpaid.—$1.50. 

WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 












Metal Name Tags 






PR tno ro 25 cents each, 
ma - 5 for $1.00 


Stamped with 
name and _ address. 
Also Social Security 
plates, key tags, etc. 
Send for free folder. 


WINGDALE, N. Y. 


your 
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| TAGCO BOX 219 
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contains everything that biological tests 
have shown necessary for fast and max- 


imum growth; glossy, radiant coats: 
sound teeth; clean, hard gums and splen- 
did all-round condition, You may prefer 
to feed Hunt Club as your dog’s sole ra- 
tion or to give your dog the benefit of 
Hunt Club’s abundant vitamins and fine 
mineral balance by combining it with 
whatever food you are now feeding. 
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You can feed the aver- 
age size setter or point- 
erentirely on HuntClub 
for only five cents a 
day — for considerably 
lessthan this when com- 
bined with other food. 
Ask for Hunt Club Dog 
Food at your feed store 
or grocer’s. = 

MARITIME MILLING CO. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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vour noc- 42 NIX 


Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 









hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
onpoisonous and harmles Wash off before mating 
$1.00 buys ef gh for full period plus free sample. 
If after I imple you are not fully satisfied, return 
nused regular bottle and your money will be refunded. 
Ask lealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 
~<a (ME SAMPLE————--——— 

















{ Use coupon or ask ir dealer to get it for you. | 

MONEY BACK QUARANTEE | 
Knock-Em-Stiff Products Gg Abington, Mass.D-10 | 

| Dear Sirs: Please send me, al! gee prepaid, one regular bot- 

| t cof MIX good for entire period female is in mether with | 
free sample of NIX good for faiPt#ial E find $1.00 

| cash, check or money order, If, after using nple, Lam | 

ee fully sati I will rety®gy unused, regular bottle of NIX l 
and receive my $ back 

| 

OO — | 

1 

| ADDRESS | 

_—— — — — — — ——S aaa ae 
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For Your 


A Good Dog 


A real thrill in hunting comes 
from watching a well trained 
dog go thru superb bird and 
field work. As you feed and 
train him so will he reward you 
in the thrills that,add up to 
hunting pleasure. 


. A Good Food 


Experienced hunters in 48 states 
have learned TI-O-GA is the 
ideal food for hard working 
hunting dogs. TI-O-GA builds 
dogs to fighting trim with its 
high quota of calories for 
quickly available energy. Not 
only does it supply the energy 
necessary for strenuous hunt- 
ing, but many who feed TI-O-GA 
report that their dogs have actu- 
ally gained weight while hunting. 
» Best of all it's a most economi- 
cal food and extremely easy to 
feed. No supplements are needed 
because TI-O-GA is proven com- 
plete. TI-O-GA pellets are easy 
to carry. Carry them loose in 
your kit or pocket, they make an 
excellent reward for successful 
points and retrieves. 


and Happy Hunting 


Stock up on TI-O-GA TODAY. 
Remember you'll double your fun 
with a happy dog ‘rarin to go. 
Send today for TI-O-GA’'s new 
Dog Manual. It describes a free 
service to help you and your 
dogs. Ask for the 
booklet entitled “How 
TI-O-GA Dogs Help 
Your Dog.” 


& 
| BALORATIONS, Inc. 
Div. of TI-O-GA Mills Inc. 
Dept. OL-1040, Waverly, N. Y. 
or 202 Davis St., San Francisco, Cal. 





DOG & PUPPY FOODS 
ARE COMPLETE 














No Trespasin 


(Continued from page 31) 


of 10’s caught up with him. Instead of 
bouncing out to retrieve, Tar whirled to 
the right, took a few steps, and another 
bird was in the air. I tucked them away 
in my coat and started down to our des- 
ignated meeting place for lunch, by a log 
pile. 

I heard Lucy’s 28 bark twice down in 
the valley. Coming out on the road, I 
heard the smaller gun again, 
and Lucy came swinging along dangling 
a bird. She had four grouse—the limit— 
while I had three. Once again the vicious 
little thought crossed my mind that I 
must perk up on my shooting, if I had 
any desire to continue wearing the pants 
in this family. 

We started toward the logs, had taken 


but a few steps when we noticed another | 


sign glaring at us from a tree. 

“They’re all the way down through, on 
Siley’s side of the road,” Lucy reported. 
“Come on, let’s not look at them.” 

But not Tar—good old understanding 
dog. He solemnly walked over and 
looked up at the sign, sniffed, and then 
demonstrated his resentment of the 
whole business in a manner familiar to 
dogs and tree trunks. I told you: Tar is 
a great dog. 

We sat on the warm logs in the sun- 
light. Night was tired, but Tar teased to 
hunt some more. Lucy tried to teach him 
to count by hiding some of her birds 
around the log pile while I diverted his 
attention. Tar caught on quickly. He 
would keep searching till all four birds 
were found and lying on the log, then 
he’d refuse to look for more. I thought 
it remarkable that my dog could count to 
four and began to brag a bit, but Lucy 
soon squelched that by saying that she 
had read of a dog that could count sev- 
enty sheep. 

The long, creeping shadow of the ridge 
finally reached us, and we started back 
up the tote road toward home. The red 
squirrels frolicked back and forth across 
the trail as we walked along, waving 
their thin little tails like flags, full of 
chirps and chatters. In the shadows the 
nearly leafless twigs appeared a smoky 
purple; but above, where the sun still 
shone, they gleamed like lacy cobwebs. 
To the west the sun, striving to shine 
through some pines, gave them the ef- 
fect of shimmering fire. When we topped 
the rise from which we could look down 
and see our valley, we stopped to catch 
our breath. 


E MUST have heard that far-off call 

several times before it became evi- 
dent that there was something queer 
about it. This wasn’t the long, crooning 
call of the farmer seeking his cattle for 
the evening’s milking. There was a def- 
inite note of alarm. We started run- 
ning. 

“Must be Siley’s place,” 
“Maybe he’s hurt, 
fire, or something.” 

Once over the knoll, which brought us 
abruptly into Siley’s clearing, we ex- 
pected to see almost anything. Anything 
except maybe Siley perched on the top 


panted Lucy. 
or his house caught 


| Wing Shooting by 





of his barn roof. But there he was, look- | 


ing quite healthy—healthy and mad. 

“What in the world are you doing up 
there, Siley?” I inquired. “And what’s 
all the yelling for?” 

“Cain’t git daoun. Bin up here yellin’ 
since ten this mornin’. Heard you a- 
shootin’ down in the valley, and thought 

(Continued on page 101) 








near by, | 





Ever since 50% more meat was added to 


Miller’s Kibbles, hunters everywhere are 
praising this healthful low-cost feeding plan. 
It’s easy, safe, and so good for your dog. 
Simply use delicious Miller's 
Kibbles, dietetically-complete for 
the basic diet, with table left- 
overs for variety. Keeps your dog 
~ healthier at half the cost.’ Try 
it! For FREE ‘Package of Joy’”’ 
write Miller's Dog Foods, 1039 


State Street, 
Milles 


Battle Creek, 
K ‘antes ' 












\ Michigan, 
XN 


KIBBLES 


for the 
1 Basic —_ 


TABLE \ ven 
LEFT- OVERS Nf 
ie ay 
VARIETY a* 

















Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
Send for free Nema booklet No. 652 
Write to Animal industry Dept., Desk ®-55-K 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, , MICH. 


Sell Parke-Davis Pro 








Major Charles Askins. It is 


one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead on a fast- 
flying bird. A kins knows the game from both angles 
but he has written his book from the standpoint of the 
ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
holding ahead,” judging distance and figuring direc- 
tion are problems about which an expert 

mething, you will find all this—and more liscussed 
definitely and simply in ‘“‘Wing Shooting.” 88 pages 
and r. 25c postpaid, Outdoor Life, Desk 100, 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





[PEN VIN 
| of all kinds for 
| animals 4 birds 









Fur farmers, game breed- 


ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head 
quarters for pen supplies 
Crown's econor al angle- 


steel posts make sturdy, 


rigid, permanent enclo 
sures. Crown's high-qual 
ity wire fabrics give com 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs. Handy portable 


pens for fur bearers Big honest values since 
1878. Send for free catalog. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Mina. 


Write todav for 








FREE CATALOG 
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»~ How Much Does 
Your Dog Mean 
To You? 


NEW Discovery 


For WORMING Your Pet Without 
Danger of TOXIC POISONING! 


Never Before Possible In A Worm Medicine 


Thanks to this discovery, you need have NO 
worry when you worm your Puppy or Dog with 
the NEW Glover’s Imperial Capsules. The dan- 
ger of toxic poisoning and violent after-effects 
is at last removed. They not only expel Round 
Worms (Ascarids) and Hook Worms, but also 
Whip Worms — ALL 3! Think 
of the ECONOMY, only 25¢! 
FREE DOG BOOK—In full color. 









Glover’s, Dept. 20, 460 Fourth | 
Avenue, New York City. 


GLOVERS 





Iuperdal’ CAPSULES 
TRANSPORT T DOGS IN COMFORT 


e AND SAFET 
A INATRUNK VENTILATOR 


Dogs ride capers yt in trunk. 
Air care y perly reg 
ulated POSITIVELY NO EX- 


HAt r FUMES CAN ENTER. 





money REFUNDED if NOT SATISFIED! 
oe 


2 PACHNER & KOLLER 
2503 West 59th St., Chicago, Ml. 


See y r de r today, 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. (1. 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











EVERY | DOG OWNER NEEDS rue | 
“‘Stripslik’’ $ 
1° Post | 


paid | 
vesitentirely, 
sguuranteed 
se forvermin 
i< sO aC ting 
Q r de. u th each 
DOG Comb-Brush (<1 \ 50c ‘ppd. 
Anti-Bark Bridle, stops $1 ppd. 
_Warner’ s Dog Products Co., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 


DON’T Let Him 
g SCRATCH! 


A Dog doesn’t scratch for 
pleasure. His blood may be bad- 
ly affected by impurities pro- 
duced by the 
mestic life nproper food, lack 
of natural exercise and impaired 

t These conditions 

t to set up an intense irritation in the nerve 

lings of his skin. He is in torment. He has to 

ratch unless you try to help him 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders provi 

ments and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, 
any age Give n regularly on Saturday each week they 
a ct to quickly re > disorders due to lack of proper 
ondi tioning ‘that scratching, loose coat, list- 
essness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irrita- 
ons. They work to make your pet happier, healthier 
and more contented 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders which are easily admin- 
stered are for sale at leading 
Shops at 25c and $1.00. Their well-directed action 
should show a quick effect. You may never know 
how fine your dog can be until 
Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders... Keep Dogs Fit. 
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le blood tonic ele- 
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Gives you valuable advice on Care, | 
Training, Feeding, etc. Write to | 


THINK 





restraint of do- | 


Drug Stores and Pet | 


you have tried them. | 





No Trespasin 


(Continued from page 100) 
over the ridge and home 
without hearin’ me. So I kept a-yellin’.” 

From Siley’s excited talk we gathered 
that he’d gone up on the barn roof to re- 
place a leaky ridge board. Somehow he'd 
fumbled his pinchbar, and it had rolled 
down the roof, upsetting the ladder. I 
started through the gate to thrust the 
ladder up when Lucy grabbed my arm 
and winked slyly. Then she said aloud 

“You're not going to walk in there, are 
you, Ward? This land is posted now.” 

“What's this,” fumed Siley, “ya ain't 
gonna put that ladder back up?” 

“That's right,” I said, playing up to 
her idea. “Sorry, Siley, old boy, but it’s 
sort of principle with us. We couldn't 
step a foot on posted land for anything 
No, not even if the owner gave us special 
permission.” 

“Ya mean those signs I put up to keep 
the berry pickers off? They don’t per- 
tain to you an’ the missus huntin’ when- 
ever ye’ve a mind ter.” 

And then Lucy started in on him. She 
told about our old home town. Vehe- 
mently she painted word pictures of the 
“march of signs,” ending with: “By the 


you might git 


way, Siley, if you hear of anyone looking 
for a farm, send him down to us. Now 
that you've started this posting, it won't 


be long before we'll be moving.” 

I could see by the contortions on 
Siley’s face that Lucy’s speech had had 
its effect. “Ya git me daoun offen here,” 
he exclaimed, “and I'll yank them signs 
daoun and have ’em a pile of smoke and 


tinder afore dark. Aye-yuh.” 

“How about it, Lucy—shall I shove the 
ladder up?” 

She winked and said, “Aye-yuh.” 


How to Cook Venison 
ENISON, if incorrectly 
be as tough as bull hide. 

ing tested cooking recipes 
your venison dinner a feast. 
Venison is a dry meat. 


cooked, can 
The follow- 
will make 


A famous 


recipe in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas—that of the Fernandez family 
overcomes this dryness. A roast, or an 


entire leg, is first prepared by making 
numerous deep slits in it. Into these aré¢ 
thrust pieces of ham or bacon which 
have been rolled in pepper and salt 
The meat is then seared and placed in 
the roaster, with a few bay leaves and 
cloves on top. The top of the roast is 
then well moistened with orange juice 
and juice is added as needed in quantity 
sufficient to keep the roast from drying 
out. It is then simmered in a slow oven 
until tender. Venison cooked in thi 
way has a decidedly different and de 
licious flavor. 

Venison steaks are best fried rare 
Another Texas recipe is the Tucker, 
which requires that the steaks be cooked 
in very hot fat, deep enough to cover the 
steaks. Too many steaks should not be 
cooked at once, says the Texas Game, 
Fish, and Oyster Commission, as that 
will cool the grease and cause the steaks 
to soak fat. Sear a half minute on both 
sides, and remove to a hot platter. 

The Skell recipe, also from Texas, is 
for roasting venison. Cover the meat 
with sour wine, and let it stand for four 
or five days in the refrigerator. Then 
place bay leaves and cloves on top of the 


roast, and put in a slow oven. If the 
venison has soaked up all the wine, 
add more and continue to baste the 


roast with wine until tender. 





.--and a Good Hunting 
Dog Should Always Be 


Kept in Good Condition 


During the present hunting season, 
will your dog have the stamina... 
the lustrous coat... the high spirits 
that are proof of inner health? For 
solid nourishment and vital gnawing 
exercise, feed him Red Heart 3-flavor 
Dog Biscuits. Each package contains 
beef, fish, and cheese flavors. 


Red Heart Dog Biscuits are easy on 


your pocketbook! They are made of 


fresh meat, meat and bone scraps, 
marrow meat and bone, dry skimmed 
milk, fresh egg yolk, cereals, malt, 
and wheat germ. They furnish an 
abundance of Anti-infective Vitamin 
A, Anti-neuritic Vitamin B,, and 
Sunshine Vitamin D. Order from 
your dealer—heart-shaped or kibbled 
in bulk or package. John Morrell & 


Co., General Offices, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 281'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 






Classified 


puppies $15-$10. 
Dak. 














= Lexington J 


s 
Sette —_ 
Setter puppies by 3rown Water Spaniels. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


for prices today. 


ship COD $45.00, 


and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial 


Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 











Challenger Ken- 


"tos “recognized beoede ‘oe sc ribed. 
Y 


_terrie rs, Spaniels. ‘St: imp. Broeden, RushL ake, Wis. 


Registered Stoc kK. 





Alaskan Blue Foxes. Envilla Ranch, Havre, } 


PEDIGREED pups, 
REGISTE RE D Cc Soach = $25 
ll. 


nes. Bredrite Kenne 





Standard Schnau- 


x that suits your fancy. 


AIREDALES 


Airedale puppies sold by 
Sportsmen’s Service, 


AIREDALES of Q 











Le SPANIELS mn | 
intelligent English a pup- 


WIREHAIRED Woutervier Puppies, 


State wants fully. 





Nae seacies au] 


PEDIGREED Beagles trained. Puppies $10.00 up. 


THOROUGHBRED 











Exceptional Field Breed- 





a good rabbit dog? 


t. "CHESAPEAKES AND LABRADORS ak 


BL ACK L abrador Male 








BLACK Labradors, the outstanding retriever. 
Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 
Rodall Kennels, Box 431, Lincoln, Neb 

BLACK Labradors 7 months old. Sire and Dam 
International Champions. S. B. Spellman, 623 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash 

PE DIGREED Black Labrador puppies. Whe ped 
in June. $25.00 and $20.00. W. Chandler, Osh- 
kosh Ww s 

THOROUGHBRED Golden Labrador puppies. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ed. Fitzer, Rushville 
Neb 








BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 
BLACK Labradors. If interested 
write R. J. Cowles surlington 
CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Cambridge, lowa 


real quality 





IF you’re looking for a good water \y er, ge 
in touch with the breeders abo e. They have 
good stock to sell and will be glad to help you 
find the dog to fill your need. 


Toe  Hounos 


OZARK Mountain Coonhounds, Extra me 
coonhounds $75.00. Extra highcl ass con ibinati¢ 
coon, skunk, opossum hounds $50.00. (Return one 
press paid on above hounds). Good average com- 
bination treehounds $30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00. 
And $30.00. Combination silent trailers $30.00 
Squirrel dogs $20.00. Nicely started coonhounds 
$15.00. Choice rabbithounds $15.00. Choice deer 
hounds $40.00. Trial allowed. Stamp for literature 
Edward Ferguson, Booneville, Ark 

COONHUNTERS: Best selection Old 
eared Arkansas Coonhounds ever o ' 
turn express, liberal trial. Combir on tree- 





Ty 








hounds Silent trailers. Old fashioned blue 
ticked puppies. Young hounds. Free literature 
prices references. Stamp. James Manley 
sooneville, Ark. 

PURE Registered, Olden -time i slac 

& T: in Coonhound puppies. " t parent 





27 to 30 inch earspreads 
ind big game hounds 
for approval. Papers 
comp NO 

COON Hunters: I hold the best record and a 
the Champion Coon Hunter of Kentucky. 











caught 21 coons in 6 straight nights last seasx 
i can prove it. Sold over $100.00 worth of f 
p season. Offer Male Coonhound ‘‘Buck’’. Be 
lieve best ever walked. 4 years old, B ckt 
Bluetick bred, large size, wide hu vs he 
to start a coon in swa 3; or hills, fast, true 





tree, will not quit, water I I » l, 
tra good voice, stands on tree where coon is 1 
Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00. Ten da 
trial. Others like him. Bank reference, picture < 
my catch furnished. J. N. Ryar Murray, K 
COON Hunters—Do you want to buy the bes 















coon dog in Kentucky ... or y c cat 
coons with any hunting grounds? I } e him. H 
really had the coon hunting é n old 
1 oons. Will tree ’em h g& grour 
sn’t get too wide, d < 1 for him t 
and tree coon. Guarantee you will catcl 
coons your hunting grounds th h er you 
year old male hound, large si oe » Open trailer, extr 
good oice, fast, wide hun cold nose. Re 
strike dog. Tree all strikes y rounds. S« 
true tree barker. Stay with tree. / te rab 
fox, deer, stock broke. Treed 7 coons < nigt 
last season. Have his litter mates. $15.00 “h dd 


trial, picture. Your money guaranteed refunde 
if not satisfied. T. C. Doran, Murray, K 
COON-Opossum Bitch. Extra good tree bitch. 3 
years old, raised from pup to tree coons, of 


sums. Treed more coons, oposs bitch 
Kentucky I know of. Treed 33 coor possur 
last season. Fast, wide hunter, « er, gt 





voice, ce d nose, good water wo! 
tling hunter, solid true tree barker 
tree. Absolutely rabbit fox, deer, stock br 
Guarantee her tree coons, opo t \ 

grounds. Have her litter m : 
trial. P ict ire of catch, reference furnished. M 
intee to satisfy you P. Jacks 








back ¢g r 


Murray ‘Ky 








ATTENTION Hunters! My le re 
ords and friends for me u.s. BZ 
are pick of South. Tried in act 
hunting. Straight cooners, ition hu 
ers that are cold trailers, g hunte 
True at tree. Completely broken. Fox and rab 
hounds that will run until shot or holed. All d 
guaranteed be best. Priced right, on trial, w 

log y 


purchase money back guarantee. State « 
want, I'll see you get it. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 

killed 5 large Red Fox in 3 yS last seas 
Have best Walker Male Fox Ho nd in my Cé 


is 3 years, large, good ce, £ 











hunter and striker, will never quit ntil fox 
lenned. Broke for fox d or nigt 
days trial. iso own running mat 
Furnish Bank reference. Buddy Ryar Murr 
Ky 
$25.00 iys my believe Champion Coonhou 
an ag ne AB him to tree coons anywhe 
under any conditions. Best ever s 
wonderful voice strike ar < ns wt 
others cannot. 4 years, f st rue at tree w 
chop mouth. Redbone-Blu I 1, with ik 
ears. Fox, deer, rabbit stoc c roke. Other t 





notch hunters to suit you. 1 day 
Best reference. Picture furnished. Leon Wil 
son, Murray, Ky. 
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fastest dog ever 
can den any 
ir mixed. 314 
barker. 


SILENT money getter—Have 
en. Tree all strikes before gam 
hunting grounds. Male hound and 

















rs old. Large size, soli id true tree Stay 
h tree. Get game eve ry night you hunt—Coons, 
Minks, Opossums, Sk Ks. f catches game on 
ind brings it to you. Guarantee any hunter 
ke money with him. Sold $73.00 worth fur 
t season. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proken. Best game dog in Kentucl Have litter 
mates. $15.00, 10 days trial. Pi reference 





f ished. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


WILL Sell my Blacktan-Bluetick bred, Coon- 

ind ‘‘Trailer’’. 4 years, wide, fast hunter, 
v strike and tree coons anywhere. True at tree, 

will stay treed. Extra good voice. More like 
him. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. 
$15.00. Ten days trial. Bank reference, picture 
furnished. Your money guaranteed refunded if 
r satisfied. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


RABBIT Hunters: If you want a really 
r tn 4 my pair of trained rabbit hounds. 


g00d sea- 
**Joe 


and wm 2 years old, medium size, never tire. 
( Sak 7 days a week in snow and briars. Oth- 
er steady drivers to suit you. $25.00. Ten days 
trial. Bank reference. Write for picture. J. N. 
R n, Murray, Ky. 

RKANSAS Best Coon Skunk, Oppossum, n, Mink, 
Cat, Fox, Wolf, Deer and Champion Rabbit 
hounds. Coon hound pup and one and two year 


old well started coon hounds. Trial allowed. 
References in your state. 30 years in the hound 
iness. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Ark. 
My Male Rabbit Hound tock’? com- 
3 years old, Redbone-Bluetick breeding, me- 
dium size, never quits, start rabbit anywhere, 
good voice, fast, hard driver.. More of his kind. 
$15.00. Ten days trial. Write for picture. Robert 
Leon Wilkerson, Mi irray, Ky. 
COON Hunters: Buy my Coon Bitch 
wn one of the best that ever was in Kentucky. 
4 years old, trained. Broke on coon and possum. 
Others like her. $14.00. Ten days trial. Write for 
pieture and reference. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
FOR Sale: ‘‘Speedy’’ my silent Coon and Mink 
g. Hound and Cur mixed, that will catch coon 
1 mink where the others can’t. 3! years, 
large, believe will tree every trail before game 
dens. True at tree. Others like him. $14.00. Ten 
days trial. Bank reference. Picture furnished. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 








FOR Sale: 





“Kate”? and 





COONHOUNDS, Combination treehounds, Fox- 
hounds, Deer hounds, started hounds, pups, rab- 
bit* hounds, Squirrel dogs. Price list free. Trial. 
Er ose _stamp. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 


Walker Fox Bitch 

size, hunt anywhere 
until fox holed or 
$12.00. Ten days 
Murray, Ky. 


thoroughly trained 


FOX Hunters: Will sell my 
‘anny’’ 214 years, good 
and start fox. Will not quit 
shot. Have her running mate. 
trie Robert Leon Wilkerson, 
RAB BIT Hunters—Have 7 

bbit hounds. Two seasons’ training. All day 
Inters, briars, brush, swamps. Good routers, 
f until shot or holed. Each $10.00, Pair $18.00. 

tures, reference, trial. T. Clifton Doran, Mur- 
Ky 





[was 


COON Hunters—10 days will train your dog to 
tree coons. Also break dog from rabbit, fox, 
Sure, quick, easy way. 19 years’ experi- 


ence. Complete Literature, $1.00. Tony 
Dalton, Hazel, Ky. 

HONEST Coon Hounds are scarce. Will sell mine 
for $40.00 on 15 days trial. Wide hunter, solid 
tree barker, good water worker. Rabbit, fox, deer 
proof B W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky. 

y “Rabbit Hou 
ned, medium 
on snow, $15.00 
G@ Cherry, Murray, Ky 


postpaid 





nd 2 years, thoroughly 
mp brt ish hu nter, will 
Ten days trial. Picture. 


size, sw 


HUNTING Dogs: Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum, 
( Squirrel. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 


teed. Blue Ridge Mt. Kennels, S. Head, 

Pr Cleveland, Ga 

OFFERING Queen for $12.50 if taken at once. 

Honest hunter and tree dog. Others like her. 15 
trial. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 


PUPPIES ‘from finest big game dogs. Walker 
Bluetick Bloodhound cross. Ten dollars each. 
C,. ©. Beck, Holland, Ore. 





Bloodhound pups. Registered From 


ENGLISH 
f man-trailing strains. J. 


J is hunting and 
Sutton, Decatur, Mich 
Hi ‘TING Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free. 

Descriptive Booklet 10c. Dixie Kennels, BS8, 
Herrick, Il. 
4 ollars buys 
ys trial. 





real Coon dog. 5 years old. 10 


Al Sander, Box 380, Cape Girardeau, 
s ERAL fine rabbit hounds. Few Beagles. 
kennels, S96, Herrick, Il. 


¢ YHOUNDS: Registered, fast Stock- 
904 Hennepin, Minneapolis 


I E Registered Redbone puy 


$25.00. 
Minn 


d yearling 








s. Cromuritta Johnston, Clarence, Mo 

fast Foxhounds. Trial. Elton Beck, 895, 
. rrick 1] 
COONHOUNDS, squirrel and possum dogs rea- 


ble. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenr 
I “ISTERED Amercan Fox nd 
? s. Glen Gillogly, Savanna, IIil. 
HUNTING hounds Cheap. Buy 
s, Dept. 033. Herrick, Il. 
FOX, Deer, Coonhounds. Shipper 3 
phens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 


Coonhound 
early. 3ecken- 


years. 





OCTOBER, 1940 












TRAINED Arkansas 
Redbone puppies 
TWENTY 
Beck, S94 
FOR Sale: Vell 

Dean, Morrill, Ky 

COON, Skunk, Opossum 
sonable. P. Sampey, 


|[-*— FIREARMS 


LUGAR automatic pistols, 30 caliber, 3 4 
barrel, excellent condition, $17.50 Government 
prismatic compasses, excellent condition $3.50. 
39-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75c 
per hundred. Model B and C—high standard au- 
tomatic pistols, special $17.45, new. Extra! Ex- 
tra! Send coin 25c for 1940 complete illustrated 
catalog of modern and antique guns. This amount 
will be returned 3 r first order. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. 13 So. 16th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 


Coonhoun: Registered 
aregould, Ark 


Write. Elton 


Curtis Cruse HS 





hounds. Puppies. Rea- 


Springfield, Mo. 





CR 


inch 











BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading 
Tools, Hi-Standard Pistols, Winchester M /70 
Rifles, Sedgley Rifles. A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c. 


Swivels 35c. Free! Gun Catalog. Archery Catalog 
5c, Golf Catalog 5c, Tennis Catalog 5c, Medal- 
Award Catalog 10c. Camera Catalog 10c. 
Warshal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Seattle. 
CARTRIDGES $4.00 per hundred: 30 

ment 150 or 172 grain; .32 Remington rimless 
8.P. or mushroom; 38/56 Winchester; 7 m/m 
Mauser M.C. Stamp for big ammunition list. 
Hudson, L-52 Warren St New York. 
FACTORY Seconds Recoil Pads $1.00 postpaid 
Complete with screws for attaching. You save 
$2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Incor Mfg. Co. Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 
town, Ohio 
ENFIELDS 
Cocks on 
firing pin fall. 
adjusted. Ken 
PEEP Sights 





06 Govern- 


remodeled to speed action $8.00. 
opening. Stronger mainspring. 4 
Trigger slack removed, pull easily 
Clark, Madera, Calif. 

for Krag and Enfield rifles, $1.50. 
Elevation, windage. Anyone can mount. Sat 
isfaction or money refunded. Ernest Rice, 356- 
7th St., Elyria, Ohio 
SEND for free illustrated 
Leather belts, holsters, gun cases and 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co., 
land, Ore 


catalog of Lawrence 
other 


Port- 





KEE reloading tools, bullet molds 


swageing 


dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 
cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, P 
CASH for S&W 1917 Lugers, Colt Automatics 





Springfield rifles. Hudson, L-52 W 
New York 

PARKER G.H. double 12, 32” 
excellent condition, $80.00. L. G. 
son Block, Mt. Vernon, N.Y 
RIGHT or left hand Stewart Safety for 
chester $1.50. Send for free 
Stewart, Box 155, Mt. Clemens, 
7 ONLY—Colt Detective Specials 38- 2”, Blue 
excellent, $21.85. Hudson, L-52 Warren St. New 
York 

THOUSAND Bargains 
War Relics. New 
Runnemede, New 
W. C. Powley, Gunsmith. Ventilated 
stocking. Reblueing. Mifflintown, Pa 
COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I., 
SHOTGU NS Rifles, Scopes, Accessories. 
a- ist. Ji is Nelson, Frost, Minn 
.L Several Automatic Shotguns, 
10c. Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. 
TRADE 


for new. 
Exchange, Paoli, Pa 


BARGAINS in me List, 
Spina, Towanda, 


IC SCOPES, SIGHTS | 


BINOCULARS—Zeiss, Bausch & Lomb, trade in 
the old glass for a 30 discount. William O 


both full, ejector 
Rauch, 1 Wil- 


M12 Win- 
literature. R. B. 
Mich 





Firearms Binoculars 
catalog 20c. Smith Gunshop, 
Jersey. 

ribs. Re- 





catalog, 15c. 


Free 








List 100 Guns 


your old sights Original Sight- 
> 


tox 265-K 
Andrew 


8 ins. Dime. 


Hammer, 153 Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Expert Binocular Repairing 
TELESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: 1940 


bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 


27th § Street, New York. 


§ Eee COLTER 9 


ANTIQU 'E Firearms CS atalogue 10c. 
Rutland, Ill. 


BIRDS 


Photographs 
of Most. Heicke, 








MUTANT, “English, Ringneck Pheasants, Wild 
Turkey, Wild Mallard, Guinea, extraordin 
ferti a northern bred, J 








Game e 'F rm Holland Eri 
RANGE-reared Ringnecks for sale 
stock Name your ¢ r 
quality. Everett’s Game Farm 


( she ice 
ntitv a > v« 


hardy 





Whitehall’ Wis 






NORTHERN bred Wild Turkey breeding trios 
one gobbler, two hens special fourteen dollars 
Live deli ry guaranteed Geers Gulf Game 
Farm, Holland. Erie County, N.Y 

RAISE Pheasants, Pleasure-—Profit. Send 5c for 





pamphlet and price list. Rainbow Farm Pheas- 


antry, Barrington, Il. 


must accompany ord 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., 
Ave., New York City. 










New advertisers ore requeste ° 
Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


NOVEMBER issue closes SEPTEMBER 20th. 


Low prices. Chi- 
Young pheasants. 
Janesville, Wis 


vei ve old. 


PHEASANT breeders 
R 


“sae > CANCCHKS 
MacFarlane P! s 
RINGNECK Pheasants: 





you are buying 








Silvers Pheasantry, 1426 Sum- 
e Wis 

eggs and poults. Price list, shooting. 
Phe I Route 3, Poughkeepsie, 
PURE native \ i Bobwhites reared on wire 
Specializ eeders. Dr. Mike Hines, Abing- 

< Va 
VIRGINI AB vhite Coveys, Eggs. Orders booked 
D.V.Ch ick, Duncrusen, Portsmouth, Va. 
BOBWHITE @Q |! and Chukar Partridges now 
ready for deliver: Foothills Quail Farm, Boul- 


der, Colo 


60 Varieties. Pheasants, Waterfowl, Bantams, 
Guineas, cir )kherst Preserve, Wickliffe, 
On| 


Young 
Kans 


gnecks Breeders 


Jr., Independence 


CHUKARS 
Birds. Robert Kir 
RINGNECK Phea 
John Wysocki 

wn pgs gee KS 


indale Farm 








Reared. 
Conn. 


Range 
Somers 


for Sale 
Box 226 
ange’’, all 
Palmyra, ve 
GREEN Peafow Sturdy, beautift 

priced. G. Wohlford, Downey, C alit 
QUAIL Eggs, young birds in 
Mercer, Holton, Kansas 
NOR’ ag RN Bobwhites, Brooder 
Allan, Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 


§ LEO 9 





ages. Closing 
Reasonably 
Wendell 


season, 


Wm. 


raised. 

















ACME Yukon Mink Selling out sacrifice prices 
account illness Ranch for sale 2500 capac- 

ity. Acme Mir Farm, Box No.1, Veradale, Wash. 

WHITE t Sika, Fallow, Mule, Axis, European 
Red Deer ‘offered Also buy White tail. Schowal- 

ter Farms, Jackson, Wis 

EASTERN Mir Satisfaction guaranteed. Illus- 
trated inst € folder twenty-five cents. 

Davis Fur R 2, St. Johnsbury, Vt 

WILD «¢ s f rest cheap Also grey 
foxes, bobcats, o] ators, birds. L. E. 

Th pson, Clewist l 

EXTRA Darl Mink Exceptional fur quality. 


Highly prolific Wau Bun 
Wis 
MINK finest obtainable 
free. Lake Superior Mink 
COTTONT AIL Rabbits, Bull Frogs. Profitable. 
Write V« Brashears, Berryville, Ark 
SELLING 200 Minks. Extra dark Yukons $3 
Pair. Greer Farrell, Pa 
BEAUTIFUL Red Fox Sq 
Kaminski, Elba, Nel 
QUALITY Yukon Mink $17.50. 
Marker, Millarton, ! Dak 
RAISE Hamsters for Profit. Sciences new 
pig enry Bergman, Springfield, M« 
WHITNEY Yukon Mink $20.00. Pelt value $15.00, 
Kneeskern Minker Castalia, Iowa 
FERRETS, fine, healthy 
Lembur Boelus, Neb. 


Ve. loge) 4. 


STANDARD” Duck 
mous hunters. Lightweight 
Mallards, Sprigs, Blacks 


Fur Farm, Portage, 


~ Complete literature 
Farm, Superior, Wis. 
5.00 
iirrels for Sale. Edwin 
Trio $50.00. Chas. 


guinea 


“Earl 






stock. r $5.00, 





Row 


Decoys—f favorite of fa- 
Lifelike appearance. 
aor S800 Sample 


$1.00. Free Booklet Attracti proposition to 
obbers. Novelty Sales Co 1345 Tutwiler, Mem- 
phis, Tenr 

WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl Crows. 
Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 


Solid wood. Weighs 8 
00 Decoy Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
a Com- 

Iowa. 


BALSA Bloc Life Size 
pounds doz. Water 
CEDAR duck decoys $7.00 per dozen. Iow 
mission C<¢ P.O. Box 206, Burlington, 
Foxes, Owls Ravens 
Weedset Tex. 
HAND made Cor Decoys. $1.25 Allan 
Nordstron 0 Brookfield Ave Bridgeport, 


CALL Ws es, Wildcats 
ete. Call $5.00. I L. Bellah 


Sample 


Conn. 

I LI ife ) G se. Benz Decoy, Jeffer- 
son City Me 

DUCK Decoys real natural, 25c p. Hamlin 
Decoys, Ludingt Mict 

MAKE duck d se ~~" _— ins 25c. 5861 North 
Shoreland 

3 ss witD DUCK ATTRACTIONS s 
S Celery. 


‘EDS Rice, Wild Sure 





Gr ne nt 0 per bushel. Book let. Oshkosh 

Aq t Farm, 12A, Oshkosh, Wi 

DUCK ¢ g f lained. 24 pages. 2nd 
tion, 25c. Larsor Clarence, Oak Park, 











erican Made Deer E ves. P: tented 














roduces natural lifelike ha Eyes 

superior to be European glass. Lower in cost, 
tor Unbreal Special trial offer Sample 
r 65 Ss faction guaranteed or money 

k Order today or write for price list of eyes 

i other supplies. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broad- 
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RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 


Jonas Bros 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





LATEST Taxidermy Books: American Game 

Head St es, 50c. How To Mount Deer Heads, 
$1.00 Ph easant Mounting Book, 50c. Squirrel 
Mounting B 50c. Modern Taxidermist Maga- 
zine, 3 mple copies 25c. Modern, Greenfield 


a 


Center, N y 


GLASS } Taxidermists’ Supplies. Highest 
quality very lowest prices. Rush postal for 
brand-new 44 page catalog. Free. Get our prices, 
save money Elwood Co., 225 Smith Bldg., 
Omaha, N 
NOWOTNY's “Taxidermy Supt Co Everything 
for the T: xidermist. R.. Ww “40 page catalog 
Free 1333 Broadway, San Anton io Tex. 
TAXIDERMY §S ipplies Paper forms, glass eyes. 


Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. ¥ 


Cc. K. Wood, 


GLOVES from your own deerskins. 
, Johnstown, N. ¥ 


Mfr., 











BUCK Lure increases your chances. Attracts 
deer, over nes human odor. Makes still- hunt- 
ing easy. $1. per bottle postpaid with instruc- 
tions. E. J. D vy, Ogdensburg, N. Y¥ 
TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
of World Fe mous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares 
snare wire nare parts, lier traps, live traps, 
Kleffman I < Snare Co L, Hibbing, Minn 
TRAP Fox nd Coyote ground and deep 
snow trapping Resuits or no pay. Q. Bunch, 
Box O, Welct Minn 
ELEVEN gz box traps. Complete blueprints 
0c. Weesho-Uco 351-M, Detro Mich. 





| “> SPORTING GOODS Sal | 


TRAPPING, Hunting, Camping Equipment. Cata- 

log Used Gun List, mention which. Howe Fur 

Co Coopers Mills, Me 

SNOWSHOES Best handmade, $8.00. Circular 

free. Anderson's Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr. 
iine 


Ma 








» BOATS AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


Bags. Overstock sale 





SLEE PING Limited quan- 


tity. Speci y made for Army officers. Comfort- 
ible Kapok filled. Heavy duty ¢ struction. Air 
mattress pocket. Special $8.95. Air Rubber Mat- 
tress, full le th, $7.95. Both For $16.49. Satis- 
faction gz ranteed, Shipped COD Alaska Sleep- 
ing Bag ¢ 1411 S.W. Harrison St., Portland, 
Ore 

FULL size. cut-to-shape Boat Patterns, blueprints 
and specifications. Big selection. Bargains. Send 
10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Book, ‘‘How 
to Build Boats.’’ $1.00 postpaid. Cleveland Boat 
Blueprint C Station A-14 Cleveland Ohio. 
MOISTURE -proof comfortable sleeping bags. 
Satisfactior iranteed — Kapoce $10.00 
each. K ¢c with aireated m er mattress $19.75 
F.O.B. Los Angeles. Americar "C shion Co., 1795 
Pasadena A Los Angeles, Calif 

EASY Bu Kayaks towboats Outboards, In- 
boards A ories. Complete kits. Send 10c. 
tic Catalozs. 20 Models _Ne vest Designs. Kayak 
Boat 1r4c 120th Y 

KAYAKS. Outboards. Rowboats. Weldwood ready- 
cut kits. Catalogs. Cre-Craft Boats, Dept. C, 


Millburn, N. J 

















=7 J | 
fd Tying Materials, Leaders, Gut, finest quali- 
ty. Sierra Custom-Tied’’ ‘lies, every hook 
hand hor Send 6c in stamps for Materials or 
fly cat Sierra Tackle Co 1083 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Calif 
FINEST Fliytying materials, tools, Dupont Nylon 
Spanish gut, leaders and flies. 1940 catalog Free. 
ae kland T e Shop, Hillburn, N. Y 
EARN to make Flies, Lures, Rods. Profit ib] le 
M in. Send for Instruction | ks: *‘Fly Tying 
10c. ‘‘Rod M ng’’, 10c. Materials Catalog Free. 
Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, N. Y 
RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ing Home Business Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, Ill 
FREE cat ge. Superier Flytying Material. Spe- 
cial discounts Fall months. John Steele, ‘‘Mate- 
rial Specialist’’. Hillburn, N.Y 
SAVE! Wholes imported fly material, hook, 
gut cat l “Herter’ s, Wasec Minn. 
SINKER M Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78,- Reading, Pa. 
POPPING Bug catalog free, Supreme Mfg. Co., 
Box 1789-O, Amarillo, Tex. 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 
. 

ARCHER t- Mi st delightful for Sport Hunting, 
Fishing 7 page Archery Bool 200 illustra- 
tions, 5i« Catalogue Free. Chester Brown, 617 
South State. Chicago : 
ARCHERY! Complete Archery Instruction Book, 
70 pages, 2( istretions t0c. Catalogue Free. 


Triangle Archery Co., 
Chicag 


Harrison-State Streets, 
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EVERYTHING for Field or Target Archery. Fin- 
ished or Raw Materials. Complete Free Catalog. 
Aa H. Gordon, Beacon Hill Craftsmen, Beacon, 








FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 


plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalama AZOO, , Mich. 
ARCHERY Equipment. Catalogue Free. Mid- 
_WestArchery, 2209-F East 75th, , Chicago. 














iL 4-@© INDIAN CURIOS 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

HOBBY Catalogue No. 5 (Just Published.) 10c. 
Museum, Rutland, Illinois. . . Hello § Sacremento! 


| Dour CAMES. MAGIC t 


628 Page Catalog. 9000 Novelties, puzzles, tricks, 
hobbies, guns, novelty jewelry, radios, cameras, 
etc. 3c. Johnson Smith, Dept. 515-M, Detroit. 


PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. 
Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. 
W. 47th, Chicago. 


RARE Snappy Books, pictures, ¢ , curios, 
ples, lists. Where to buy. Jordanart, 
lane, Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU NEED A DOG... 


a gun—a canoe—or camera—no 
matter what . . . here in these 
columns are ads of reliable people, 
all selling something of interest to 
sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR 
LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 























. Big 
Braun, 


, 50c Sam- 
16 Cedar- 











fim CAMERAS 

« 

Fe AND PHOTO SUPPLIES —__ mri 
FREE—One Roll Developed and Printed Free. 
Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully de- 
velop and print your first 6 to 16 exposure roll 
FREE plus 5x7 inch enlargement FREE, also 
sensational, new folding folio to frame your 
prints, all free with this ad. (Enclosing 10c for 
handling and mailing appreciated.) Dean Studios, 
Dept. 1047, Omaha, Neb. 

ROLL Developed and 8 beautiful enlargements 
2 to 6 times larger—high gloss—<deckled edge. 


Any 8 exposure roll 25c.coin. Reprint enlarge- 
ments 3c each. Alden photos, 94-E Astor Sta., 
3oston, Mass 

IDEAL Photos beautifully finished, wide border 


deckle edged, 25c per roll of 8 and free enlarge- 


ment. Christmas Card Folders, Calendars. Send 
negative and 25c for sample of each. Ideal Pho- 
tos, Box 2255, Paterson, N.J. 

SPARKLING snapshots. Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling jrints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 


25c. Reprints 2c each. Ace Photo Service, Box 


265-O, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 
log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, . Un- 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co., 
327 E. 92nd St., New York. 





BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
from your negative 60c dozen, trial 4 f 2 
Rolls developed two prints each exposure, 25¢. 
Jones Studios, Davenport Iowa. ‘‘Where the 
West Begins’’ 

EMBOSSED Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
from your film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. Rolls 
developed, two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko Pic- 
tures, Davenport, Iowa. 


EIGHT exposure rolls developed two prints each 
exposure, 25c. $1.00 framed enlargement coupon 
free. Hollytints, OL-1350, Hollywood, Calif. 

TWO beautiful prints from each picture 
25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 
service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janesville Wis. 
ROLLS Developed. Two Beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ENLARGEMENTS: 5x7, 18c. 8x10, 30c. 35 
mm. developed, vaporated, enlarged: $1.00. Free 
5x7. Photo-Hall, Box 12, Kingsbridge Sta > 


N.Y.€ 
8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 





on roll, 





largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 

ROLL Developed 16 “guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, 
Winona, Minn. 

20 Reprints 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 
prints 25c. 5 x 7 enlargements 10c. 3-25c. 
Nordskog, 68, Maywood, Ill. 

BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, 


Wis 


SENSATIONAL Films! List free. Sample film 


10c. Box 1504, Hollywood, Calif 
ART Film, Stags, Clubs; sample 10c. Goodwill 
Co., Jackson, Tenn. 














COMMEMORATIVE $%, Columbus, Lincoln, 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, $1.00 each. Retail 
Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, _Utah. 








WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 





lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
SENSATIONAL Bargains, Motorscooters, Midget 
Automobiles. Description Free. Dunn, Hollanc 


Mich. 








GINSENG seeds, Northern grown, sprouted. Sel- 
mer Anderson, Colfax, Wisc. 
PRETTY Girl Photos, Books, Novelties. Big as- 
sortment $1.00. Catalog 10c. E. G. Specialties, 
Oo, Carnegie, Pa. 
“BAMBOOZLE,” 200 Bellylaughs! Bargains! 
3onuses! 10c. Bartels’, 326-T West 40th, New 
York City. 
MEXICAN Legal Matters, Wm. A. Cocke, Amer. 
El Paso, _Tex. 


Atty., 





Hermes 


PORTU GAL 100 different 25c. - Approv: als. 
_ St amp Co. _ Box 276, Hempstead, — N. . & 


| 








ALL Books ~ promptly promptly supplied! Bargain Cata- 
logue Free! Old Prof’s Book Shop, L16 Arcadia 
Ct., Pontiac, Mich. 

Lez" 
} 
360 Acre Mt. Tract eke Tao. Borders lake, 
trout stream; sound 3-rm camp 450 ft. barn, 
partly finished house, elevation 1400-2000 ft 
sportsman’s paradise, see pg 12 big Free catalog 
& new Supplement. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th 
Ave City. 
OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 


literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 
City, Kans 

BEAUTIFUL Lake Frontage. $5 down, $5 mo. 
Baker, St. Croix Falls, \ Wis. 


‘to draw, sketch 
(No Fee). Give 
Inc., Dept. 


IF you like 
Talent Test 
Federal Schools, 
1 


] PATENTS ano INVENTIO PATENTS ano INVENTIONS i 


PATENTS—Take first step to protect 


or paint write 
age and oct ipation. 
OL90, Minneapolis 











yo 


vention, without cost. Get free Record of tn 
tion form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide r 
the Inventor’’ Time Counts! lay. 


Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
OK48 Adams Bldg., Washington, 
INVENTORS:-Have you a sound, practical in- 
vention for sale, patented or unpatented? If s 

write Chartered Institute of American I 








Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. ¢ 

INVENTORS: Unpatented inventions now salable 
with positive safeguards under patent laws \ 
low-cost procedure. Complete details, free mer 
ican Patents Corp., Dept. 15, W: shi ngt D. ¢ 
PATENT Your Idea. Simple inventions ofter - 


able. Two advisory books, Free. Victor J. Evans 
Co 551-L Victor Bldg., Washingtor i ©. 
WATSON E. Coleman registered Patent Attor- 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results sooklet free 
‘‘PATENT Particulars’’ and Blanks Free: Sterl- 
ing Buck, O-629 F, Washington DC, Govern- 
ment-Registered Patent Attorney . 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 
CASH for patented, unpatented inventions. Mr. 
9441-L Pleasant, Chicago. 


Ball, 



























NOW that the Open Season is just a hoot and a 
holler away, there must be some sport equip- 
ment you'd like to own but haven't the free cash 
to buy just now. Probably you have some other 
piece of equipment stored away that you no long- 
er want, but that some other Outdoor Life sy orts- 
man would be glad to own 
GET yourself the thing you want in place of the 
equipment you no longer use. Find another 
sportsm in in the same boat by advertising here 
in Ou tdoor Life under this Readers’ Xchange 
Tell your story in a few words, what it 
ve to offer, and what you'd like in ex- 
in your ad to Outdoor I ith 
New York. Since all Class Ads are 
on a cash with order. basis : help 
ot by mailing your check t c er the 
re time. Rates are 30c a word, and 
ten Ww s is minimum ad 
MAKE sure your ad reaches here by September 
20th, closing date for our November issue, out 
October 15th. You'll have some 270,000 sportsmen 
reading your offer, and you're bound to find a 
taker 
THERE’S not much time left before 





ber issue closes, so mail 


your a 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Improved Sport. 

Natural Foods will bring and hold large 
humbers at your favorite hunting or fish- 
ing grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 


Duck Potato and 30 
ki 
Me 









others described in 
free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, 
and receive free plant- 
ing advice and_ book, 
Oldest Aquatic Nurseries, 


LA WISCONSIN RATIO NURSERIES 


Box hkosh, Wisconsin 





More fore Ducks Come 


BIG DUCK HATCH! 60-DAY SEASON! 
OOD HOLDS 'EM All Fall! he Food 
in 10 D ays—Sow Duck's Me Co { 

; Duck M liet- 00 ib nO. 

Giant Wild Rice Wild Celery Seed Bu, 

10.50.) Ship anywhere, 


4 YRS. Success! Terrell’s Seeds Grow! De- 
scribe Place. Tips, Folder Free! 


TERRELL’S 


502 A 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
MINK 9%," 
Yukon 


2500 
-latinum fox priced on request. 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
before acceptance. 




















My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 
Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y. 


MONEY " RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
. offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 







| FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





| 





|} Pure Bred Mir 


now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Easte nd Yt 


Mink whi« ave won top awards 
at seven she . Member of N. Y. and U.S. Asso- 
iations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 

















Eastern Mink 


Quality stock of dark Eastern Mink—the result of 
many years of careful breeding—now ready for 
shipment. 
$25.00 each; male or female. 
You can count on our mink farm for a square 
deal and prompt delivery. Send in your order 
today and be satisfied 
The Stillwater Mink Farm, 

67 Prospect St., Jamestown, New York 











Big Game Hunting by Col. ppm Whelen. 











you ft orr rifle mmunition for 

nz wl tiled deer 1 black-tailed 

r. wapit ? s caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
untain lack bear, and er ly bear. Prep 
ons fe hig game hunt startling revelations 

it the eloet ge and equip t necessary, guides, 
0G Da sa | er nT “ ad Jet 114) 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Tho Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





Pads of Feet Crack 


The pads of my springer spaniel’s 
How can I heal 


Question: 
feet are cracked from hunting. 
them?—E. B. S., Ala. 


Apply a 5 percent solution of tan- 
salicylic acid in alcohol to the 


Give this 


Answer: 
nic acid and 
pads, then rub linseed oil on them. 
treatment twice a day.—J. R. K. 


Proper Eye Drops 


Question: The eyes of my /7-month-old 
springer spaniel seem continually to be sore, the 
whites somewhat reddish, and a discharge com- 


ing from the corners nearest the nose. I’ve been 
using a 5 percent silver-nitrate solution, 1 drop 
a day, but without much improvement.— 


H. M. V., Ontario. 

Answer: Bathe the dog’s eyes with a 2 per- 
cent boric-acid solution 3 times a day. Apply a 
1 percent yellow mercuric-oxide ointment in 
and around the eyes twice a day. Do not use 
the 5 percent silver-nitrate solution —J. R. K 


Roundworms 
Question: What is the treatment for round 
worms in my 9-month-old Boston bull?—F. H., 
New York. 

Answer: Mix 3 tsp. castor oil, 1 tsp. sirup 
of buckthorn, and 4 drops oil of wormseed 
Give this to your dog in the morning on an 
empty stomach and don’t feed him for several 
hours afterward. Repeat in three weeks if neces- 


sary.—J. R. K. 


Accidental Breeding 


Question: I kept my Irish setter penned uy 
when she came in heat at 9 months, 
belief she was too young to booed. but a mongrel 
got into the pen. Will this breeding do her: 
any harm?—E,. J. S., Pa 


in tne 


Answer: This accident will have no 
effects on your dog. You may breed her to a 
dog of her own kind when she comes in seas 
again, and the pups will not be affected by the 
earlier breeding.—J. R. K. 


Cough After Distemper 


Question: I have recently acquired an Ens 
lish pointer who suffers from repeated attacks 
of deep coughing. I am told these are the 


result of distemper and can’t be cured.—F. C. P 
North Carolina. 


Answer: I believe the cough will disappear 
in time, even if it is the result of distemper 
Give the dog 1 tsp. sirup of cocillana 
times a day. If the cough is quite se 

¢ 
7 


three 
vere, let 
him have 1 tsp. brandy in 1 
or three times a day. He sh 


bsp. water tw 
uld also be given 


some cod-liver oil 


daily. —J. R. K. 








THERE OUGHT TO BEA 
LAW~AGAINST WORMS! 


| had ‘em as a pup — and they nearly got me. 
But this time the Mistress was wise. | noticed 
her eyeing me over the top of her Sergeant's 
DOG BOOK — and right away | realized | hadn't 
been up to par. ‘You've got worms again,"* she 
says. “‘Let's get the SURE-SHOT CAPSULES!" 





| took the SURE-SHOT — and did 
Just like the Sergeant's 
PUPPY CAPSULES that pulled me through as a 
pup. I! don't know where we'd be without the 


She was right! 
it chase the worms! 


DOG BOOK. Better get yours free at a drug or 
pet store — or with this coupon, 


Sergeant's 


DOG MEDICINES 


= a = ee a oe = = = = od 
i Polk Miller Rpb@icts Corp. t 
Dept. 28-J, R mond, Va. 1 

g Please send a free Sgtgeant’s DOG BOOK to: 
4 Name —s ; 
Address a." } 
City State J 


be nnge ~scsn nee 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


De Olden Tyme 


_ BLACK AND TANS 


e descendant s of rugged illus- 
bugle voiced 

















Hermosa Vista Farm, Box 2260, Bannock, Ohio. 












KEEP YOUR 
DOG IN FINE 
CONDITION! 






Gusure shelter 


» by planting our LEGAL natural foods NOW that will produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
in attracting and holding ducks this Fall. One of our small Fall plantings attracted 
three thousand ducks! Establish permanent feeding beds with our famous GIANT WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS, NAIAS and all the other favorite foods of wild ducks. Describe 
your place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE based on many years’ practical experience. FREE 
illustrated book shows best foods; best prices on market. Why experiment? We produce RESULTS! 


1 aging WILD LIFE a gn rr gm: Bes’ Lange. Oshkosh, Wis. 


an expert inspect and plant 





The completely 
balanced ration 











KIBBLED BISCUITS 
Bic CUITS * PUPPY FOOD 


At your dealer or direct from 


Vita-Fresh 
DOG FOOD CORP. 
27-12 First Street 
Astoria, New York 






GRANULES 





ices are re ona 
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BUFFALO A.ways FACE A RAA UNLIKE ITS KIN, WHICH PREFER RIVER 


/ | SPAWNS IN STREAMS FLOWING INTO LAKES, 
OTHER GAME ANIMALS TURN TAIL: | SO THAT ITS FRY GET ONE TO THREE YEARS’ 


| LAKE GROWTH BEFORE GOING TO SEA/ 











ee 


sieeei WHEN OLD MOTHER WILD GOOSE LEAVES HER NEST SHE 

WHATD'YA KNOW? DEER SPREADS THE FEATHER LINING (PLUCKED FROM HER OWN | 

HAVE NO UPPER FRONT TEETH— BREAST) OVER THE EGGS TO KEEP THEM WARM AND HIDDEN! 
JUST REAR ONES. —_— —_— 
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PAE yoe } AN ANTELOPES HAIR BRISTLES WHEN HES SCARED 
Tue BARRACUDA, Most SAVAGE STRIKER OF ANY | JUST ASA MANS IS SAID — DO; BUT IN THE PRONGHORN » 
FISH, |S MMORE FEARED By SAILORS & FISHERMEN AS fo iTS THE WHITE RUMP HAIR THAT RISES! 
AMENACE TO LIFE AND LIMB THAN THE SHARK! | i nent oe eee 
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IN HIS DRIVES_& 
EXTRAS IN HIS — 
CIGARETTE |; 


YES, LARRUPING 
LAWSON LITTLE— NATIONAL %, 
OPEN CHAMPION — PREFERS ’ 
THE CIGARETTE THAT GIVES 

THE “EXTRAS”— 
SLOWER-BURNENG CAMELS 













oF ee 
<A 


YOU WATCH that ball go scream- 
ing off the tee and you shake your 
head..How does he do it? Form, tim- 


























| TURNED TO CAMELS 
‘<* _FOR 
EXTRA MILDNESS 

AND FOUND SEVERAL 

OTHER SWELL EXTRAS, TOO, 

INCLUDING EXTRA SMOKING. 

SLOWER BURNING 

SURE IS THE TICKET 
FOR 

STEADY SMOKING 


ing, power, wrist action, control... 
he has them all—but Lawson Little 









has that extra measure of each which 
makes the difference between a good 





golfer and a champion. Just as the 
extras in his cigarette...Camel... 
make the difference between smoking 









and smoking pleasure at its best. 


EXTRA muowass 
EXTRA coosness: 
EXTRA Ftavor 


In recent laboratory tests, CAMEDS 
burned 25° slower than the average 
of the 15 other of the largest-selling 
brands tested—slower than any of 
Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C them. That means, on the average, @ 


smoking plus equal to 
WATCH OUT, PAR—here comes Little! No, Lawson Little is never content 
unless he can better par ...in his golf... in his cigarette. “I want a// the mild- 5 XTR SMOKES “a 
ness I can get in my cigarette,” he says. “Camels burn slower and give me extra E A 
mildness. And Camels also give me something else I never found before— PER PACK! 
flavor that doesn’t tire my taste.” Yes, Camels give all the qualities you want * : 


plus an extra measure of each. The extra flavor of costlier tobaccos preserved 
































* 

















by slower burning. The natural mildness and coolness of costlier tobaccos 
plus freedom from the.irritating qualities of too-fast burning. And on top of 










extra pleasure—Camels give extra value (see panel at right). s <9 
ge —_ 
. 7 He _<s 
GET THE EXTRAS__WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS : 
.° 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





RrAcH OUT FOR FINER FLAVOR/ 
Enjoy Life with 


nie 





